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THE GIRONDISTS, JACOBINS, AND M. DE LAMARTINE, 
DEPUTY FOR MACON.* 


Ir Byron, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, then in the height of 
his political fame, had announced his 
intention to write a history of any 
particular event or party in modern 
times—such, for instance, as the Re- 
volution of 1688, or the History of 
the Whigs and Charles James Fox— 
the circumstance would have created, 
even in matter-of-fact England, ex- 
citement, wonder, and most uncom- 
mon interest. What, then, must have 
been the excitement in most excit- 
able and mercurial France, when the 
author of the Méditations Poétiques, 
of the Voyage en Orient, and Jocelyn, 
bad undertaken to produce eight vo- 
lumes of history in eighteen months ; 
and of history, too, which has been 
already handled by some of the most 
able and eloquent pens in France! 
In all civilised European coun- 
tries, the flights of poets and the 
functions of historians have been 
hitherto deemed nearly incompatible; 
and though there are exceptions, as 
in the case of Schiller and Sir Wal- 


* Histoire des Girondins. 


Par A. De Lamartine. 


ter Scott, yet these exceptions do but 
prove the universality of the rule. 

Neither Hume, Gibbon, Robert- 
son, Hallam, nor Lingard, among our~- 
selves, were addicted to poetry ; or, 
that we are aware of, have Thierry, 
Mignet, Lacretelle, Anquetil, Gui- 
zot, or Thiers, ever lisped in num- 
bers, whether in infancy or manhood. 
Nor do the Italians or Spaniards 
furnish us with poet-historians. Ma- 
chiavelli, indeed, composed a drama 
—The Mandragola ; but neither Fa- 
ther Paul, Giannone, Muratori, De- 
nina, nor Guicciardini Mariana, can 
be considered as having contributed 
to poetry. 

We do not mean to say that it is 
not possible for a poet to be an histo- 
rian, or an orator to be a writer ; but 
the combination of such gifts are of 
the rarest ; and if the poetical fer- 
vour and temperament predominate 
over the reasoning and reflective fa- 
culties, what we gain in colouring 
and imagery we lose in body and 
substance. In his personal character 
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and career, Alphonse de Lamartine 
has displayed all the waywardness 
and eccentricity of the poetical cha- 
racter. He has been every thing by 
fits, and nothing long. He has been 
monarchical under Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X.; dynastic in the 
earlier part of the reign of Louis 
Philippe ; and now, according to his 
last speech at Macon, he is demo- 
cratic, if not republican, in the ex- 
tremest sense. These changes in a 
man of fifty-five or fifty-six, all of 
which are sincere, and all of which 
produce, so long as they last, pas- 
sionate and picturesque expressicn, 
sufficiently indicate the predomi- 
nance of that impressionableness and 
enthusiasm, generally the incidents 
of the poetical faculty, in the deputy 
for Macon. From his earliest years 
—from the period when, asathought- 
ful and melancholy infant reading 
the Bible at his mother’s knee, in 
the rude and uncongenial climate of 
Burgundy—he wept and wondered 
by turns, Lamartine truly was in 
heart and soul a poet. And these 
dreams of his youth were not obliter- 
ated by foreign travel, or by the re- 
action of the Restoration, which 
found him returned to France an 
accomplished but timid and reserved 
young man, in his twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth year. From 1814 to 
1816, he served two years in the ca- 
valry; but during this period he 
thought more of Byron, and Goethe, 
and De Béranger, and of that Italy 
in which he had spent a portion of his 
early manhood, in of all the great 
captains which France produced, 
from Du Guesclin and Bayard, down 
to Catinat and Dumouriez. For it 
would not answer for a Royalist offi- 
cer in those days to accord any merit 
to “le petit Caporal” and his cloud 
of upstart marshals without birth or 
breeding. 

The clangor of arms had at this 
period ceased in France, but the 
voice of the poet was—except in 
one instance—scarcely heard. Ideas, 
however, were beginning to germin- 
ate, and literature to re-assert its 
rights. The eloquent prose of Cha- 
teaubriand was listened to under the 


reign of a lettered king, himself 
both « 


uthor and translator. People 
were fatigued with battles, and blood, 
and conquest, and its bitter fruits ; 
and even the élite, though disliking 


The Girondists, Jacobins, and 
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De Béranger, felt the want of some- 
thing to take the place of such poetry 
as was afforded by the materialist 
school of Delille. There was but that 
most glorious, most pathetic, most ten- 
der, and most natural of ballad writers, 
who presented himself. Many of the 
songs of this brilliant writer caused 
the hearts of even ultra-Royalists to 
palpitate; but the Napoleonic and 
ultra-democratic tendency of his 
strophes could be neither forgotten 
nor forgiven by the France of the 
Restoration: therefore, for want of 
a really national poet, les éres bien 
pensants fell, from 1814 to 1819, on 
translations from Byron and Goethe, 
which were read and admired, not 
merely in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
but in the Chaussée d’Antin. But in 
1820, the young Royalist, who had 
drunk of the inspiration of Goethe 
and of Byron, who admired Cha- 
teaubriand and relished — Royalist 
though he was—De Béranger, re- 
turned to his country, and entered 
the gardes du corps. In the sombre 
allées of St. Cloud—in the wild walks 
of the forest of Fontainbleau—in the 
trim gardens of Versailles—in the 
cloudy climate of Burgundy, and in 
the heart of the vines of the Cote 
d'Or, he produced his Méditations 
Poétiques. The small volume was 
soon printed and launched on the 
waters; and within a week after it 
had been read, literary France hailed 
the book and its author with trans- 
ports of enthusiasm, as the greatest 
poetical genius of the country. ‘This 
was in 1820; and though De Béranger 
was then cherished by the fond and 
faithful few all the more because he 
was oppressed, and persecuted, and 
tolerated by the Royalists for his ex- 
— pathos, polish, and style, and 
eeling, so eminently French; yet 
the pages of Lamartine caused the 
descriptive style of Delille, the ma- 
terialist poetry of Parny, and the 
epigrammatic poetry of Voltaire and 
Lebrun, to pall on the public taste. 
Though in different walks, De Beé- 
ranger and Lamartine divided the 
public favour and popularity. 

The first volume of éditations 
was followed by a second, and the 
second by a Dernier Chant du Péle- 
rinage d’Harold. In 1821 M. de 
Lamartine, then in the zenith of his 
fame, married, we believe, an eS 
lady of good fortune,—at least, a lady 
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born in England, whose family pos- 
sessed some estates in that bold * seed 
gundy in which he first saw the light. 
Soon after his marriage he was ap- 
pointed secretary of embassy at Na- 
ples, where he won golden opinions by 
the grace and amenity of his man- 
ners. It was under the charm and 
inspiration of an Italian sky, and 
amidst the turmoil of daily labour, 
that he composed his Harmonies 
Poétiques. After having filled the 
place of secretary of embassy at Na- 
ples, Rome, and Florence, Charles X. 
appointed him, in 1825, his chargé 
d'affaires in Tuscany. 

At Florence he became the fa- 
vourite and friend of the grand 
duke. There was scarcely a day that 
the prince and poet did not see each 
other. The excellent sovereign con- 
descended to treat his friend as 
though he himself were not a prince, 
but a gentleman and a man of letters, 
as he is, as we have ourselves known 
him, and must ever be. It was while 
residing at Florence that Lamartine 
had that duel with General Pepé, 
which created such a sensation at the 
time, and in which the poet was 
slightly wounded. The grand duke 
was for expelling Pepé from the 
‘Tuscan territory, but De Lamartine 
defended his adversary, and pre- 
vented Pepé from becoming a second 
or a third time a wanderer and an 
exile. 

The Harmonies Poétiques produced 
for their author a European reputa- 
tion. They were accepted by France 
as the sentiments and feelings of a 
poetical nature—as pages in the pri- 
vate life of a gifted and impression- 
able man—pages written sometimes 
under the impression of melancholy 
and sadness—sometimes of hope and 
joy, and the bright influences of so- 
ciety—sometimes of despondency and 
gloom. This was in the beginning 
of 1829. Before the autumn of the 
year the Polignac ministry was 
formed, and Jules de Polignac, who 
had a high opinion of Lamartine, 
offered the poet the post of foreign 
affairs, which he had the good sense 
to decline. Subsequently he was 
named minister plenipotentiary to 
Greece, but had not left Paris to 
occupy his post when the Revolution 
of 1830 broke out. But though his 
brother's family had eel the 
House of Orleans, and the Govern- 


M. de Lamariine, Deputy for Mécon. 


ment of July offered to ratify the 
appointment of their predecessors, 
still, not even his desire to visit the 
classic land of Greece could induce 
Lamartine to pass so rapidly over 
from the vanquished to the victors. 
No: like a gentleman and a poet, he 
resigned his post, and becoming again 
a simple citizen, paid his last respect- 
ful homage to the mistaken and mis- 
guided Gosien X. 

In 1831 he set out for the East, 
to make that journey which has since 
become world-renowned in his best 
known work, the Voyage en Orient, 
and which from the style reminds us 
of the work now under review. Dur- 
ing his travels he lost at Beyrout a 
loved, and we believe, an only daugh- 
ter. It was in this famous tour, in 
January 1833, he learned, when at 
Jerusalem, that he had been elected 
deputy for Bergues, He returned 
to France in the course of 1833, pub- 
lished his Travels in the East, and 
took his place in the Chamber. From 
the commencement of the session of 
1834, his voice was first heard at the 
tribune; but though he discoursed 
of matters neither practical. nor ma- 
terial, it was plain enough that he 
had many of the gifts of the orator, 
and that he might one day hope to 
be among the most prominent and 
popular, as he was even thus early 
one of the most gifted and noble- 

urposed, speakers in the chamber. 
lis speech on the discussion of the 
address disclosed broad and large 
views, and so acceptable were they 
to the nation at large, that in 1834 
the poet-orator was named for Ma- 
con, his native city, as well as for 
Bergues. His speeches in 1837 on 
Education, on the subject of Algiers, 
and on the Sugar question, revealed 
less and less of the poet and more 
of the man oi the world, desiring to 
handle affairs as a statesman and po- 
litician, but withal they were an 
with the impress of a fervid imagin- 
ation. He supported at this season 
the Molé cabinet, and it is probable, 
if that statesman had continued in 
office he would have offered to La- 
martine a portfolio. 

In 1839, the future author of the 
Girondins was reporter of the budget 
on foreign affairs; and, probably, 
seeing the fame which M. Thiers 
had acquired as an historian, and 
how considerably this fame had sub- 
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served his views as a politician, he 
resolved at this time to become an 
historian too. But, meanwhile, he 
continued to labour on in a different 
walk of literature, and produced that 
remarkable work Jocelyn. That his 
imagination was not, however, culti- 
vated at this period, to the exclusion 
of other faculties, is apparent from 
the admirable speech he made against 
the infliction of the punishment of 
death—a speech which extorted en- 
_comiums from those who deemed it 
necessary to continue the punish- 
ment. In 1840, Lamartine made the 
knowledge he had acquired as a tra- 
veller subsidiary to his views on the 
Eastern question; and applied the 
language and the generous sympa- 
thies of a poet and a man of heart 
and feeling to a foreign question. 
From 1841 to the present time he 
has taken always a considerable, and 
often a permanent, share in the la- 
bour of the Chamber. He voted 
against the fortifications of Paris, 
against the arming of the detached 
forts ; took a leading part on all dis- 
cussions on foreign politics, and was 
almost always to be found on the 
enerous, noble, and humane side. 

hus he was the first to defend the 
Legitimist Deputies who proceeded 
to pay their homage to the pilgrim 
of Silane Square, and was also 
prompt to defend Emile de Girardin, 
the clever editor of the Presse, 
against whom an ungenerous set had 
been made. This again shewed the 
generous and chivalrous instinct of 
the poet, which no commerce with 
men, no mixing with the politicians 
and intriguers of a corrupt court could 
chill or repress. But though the 
thoughts and the conceptions of La- 
martine were as lofty and poetical as 
ever, yet his style of speaking had 
unquestionably undergone a consi- 
derable change. It had become more 
simple and less stilted and solemn in 
outward form ; but still you saw be- 
fore you the poet of fervid impres- 
sions and warm imagination. 

Why do we enter into these par- 
ticulars ? the reader may ask. For 
no other purpose, then, but to shew 
the type and character of Lamar- 
tine’s mind, and to announce to 
him the fact, that he is not to expect 
in the work before us that weighing 
and winnowing—that poising and 
balancing of evidence—that judicial 
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discrimination in sifting out and 
eliminating the truth, which are 
among the chief merits of the his- 
torian. But a magnificent and ora- 
torical style—spangled with gems, 
some of “purest ray serene,” some 
dazzling and gaudy even to garish- 
ness—abundant yet prolix—rhythm- 
ical and measured, yet wanting occa- 
sionally in variety—he is sure to 
find in every chapter. It was, how- 
ever , notwithstanding all Lamartine’s 
genius, a bold task for him to under- 
take this labour in the middle of the 
year 1847. The history of the time 

ad been written at the time by 
some who were actors and some who 
were observers, either in the shape of 
memoirs, sketches, or more preten- 
tious works. First, there were the 
memoirs of the able and instructed 
De Bouillé, which appeared first in 
England in 1797, and afterwards in 
Paris, after the marquis’s death, in 
1801, and which were subsequently 
published in the collection of me- 
moirs relative to the French Revo- 
lution, by Berville and Barriére 
in 1821. On these volumes— writ- 
ten, as Mallet du Pan says, with 
the straightforwardness of a sol- 
dier and the veracity of an honest 
man—M. de Lamartine has largely 
drawn, though he does not share 
their authors’ opinions as to Philip 
Egalité, whom De Bouillé, who 
knew him well, calls the most atro- 
cious and meanest of villains. Se- 
condly, there were the memoirs of 
the ingenious, enterprising, and able 
Dumouriez,—soldier, scholar, travel- 
ler, diplomatist, general -in- chief, 
exile ; who had fought in the seven 
years’ war,—travelled in Italy, Spain, 
Corsica, Poland, Sweden; who had 
been charged with several missions 
in 1769, 1770, 1775, 1776, and 1777 ; 
and who, on one of those occasions, 
in doing the secret work of the mo- 
narch Louis XV., which the king 
had not communicated to his minis- 
ter, was by that minister, the Duke 
d’Aiguillon, cast into the Bastille. 
These memoirs, written with spirit 
and intelligence, are in themselves a 
rich mine of history, biography, and 
anecdote. There are also the me- 
moirs of the irresolute Servan, a 
short time minister of war; the 
memoirs of Riouffe on the Reign of 
Terror; of Puisaye and La Roche- 
jacquelain on the war of La Vendée ; 
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of Bezenval on the army and the 
court ; of Mallet du Pan and Camille 
Desmoulins; of the Marquis de 
Ferriéres and Bailly ; of Bertrand de 
Moleville, who published a History 
of the Revolution in ten volumes, An- 
nals of the Revolution in nine volumes, 
and Memoirs on the Reign of Louis 
XVI.solateas 1816 ; and last, though 
not least, among a multitude of 
others, there are the memoirs of the 

ifted, courageous, and unfortunate 

fadame Roland, published, in the 
collection of Berville and Barriére, 
by Bossange in 1820. From all 
these— from the commentaries of 
Benner, the collections of Buchez and 
Rouz,—Toulougeon and Lacretelle, 
—Félix Bodin, Thiers, and Mignet, 
have already composed histories, three 
of which are classical,—we mean the 
works of Lacretelle, Mignet, and 
Thiers. Why, therefore, it may be 
asked, has M. de Lamartine written ? 
Illustrious in poetry, he wishes to 
achieve additional renown, not merely 
as a poet, politician, and orator, but 
as a historical writer. He perceives 
that other public men in France— 
as Guizot, Thiers, De Barante, St. 
Aulaire, De Salvandy, and Mignet— 
have rendered themselves celebrated 
by historical writings ; that Ancillon 
and Savigny have so become cele- 
brated in Prussia; and he knows no 
reason why he, too, should not try 
his hand against the fatalist school of 
French historians. But, in under- 
taking his task, the deputy for Macon 
has proceeded to write history as he 
would compose a poem or a drama. 
He has created heroes and victims— 
interesting episodes and disastrous 
situations. We have portraits, anon in 
the richest colouring, anon in the deep- 
est shade; but though this is exciting 
and agreeable reading, it is not his- 
tory in the proper sense of the word, 
but eloquent and picturesque melo- 
drama. Indeed, M. de Lamartine 
fully admits it is not history ; for, in 
his preface, he says,—* Ce livre n’a 
pas les prétensions de l'histoire, il ne 
doit pas en affecter la solennité.” 
In another sentence, he says it is an 
intermediate labour between history 
and memoirs. Events do not occupy 
so much space as men and ideas. It 
is a study of a group of men and a 
few months of revolution. When 
an author speaks so humbly—so dif- 
fidently, he must, indeed, be a hard- 
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hearted and snarling critic who would 
take him to task. 

We have written, says M. de La- 
martine, after having scrupulously 
investigated facts and characters, 
“Nous ne demandons pas foi sur 
parole.” How this may be we can- 
not undertake positively to say ; but 
as assiduous readers of the French 
newspapers, and more especially of 
the Débats, Constitutionnel, and Siécle, 
we positively aver that there has 
never, within our recollection, been 
published a work in which the rela- 
tives, direct and collateral, of the 
parties spoken of have so numerously 
rushed into print to correct inaccura- 
cies. Scarcely a day has passed for 
the four last months that some rela- 
tive, or connexion, or descendant, of 
some of the parties spoken of, has 
not written to rectify some mistake, 
important or unimportant. Many 
of these persons, we admit, have 
shewn an over-susceptibility ; and 
some of them have endeavoured— 
very naturally, though the task were 
equally vain and impossible — to 
brighten the ruined character of some 
of their relatives ; but, in numerous 
instances, M. de Lamartine has been 
careless and hasty, and has entrusted 
to others the performance of duties 
which he ought to have himself un- 
dertaken in person. He commences 
his history rather arbitrarily at the 
death-bed of Mirabeau, i.e. April 2, 
1791; for, with the true carelessness 
of a poet, from the beginning to the 
ending of his book, M. de Lamartine 
does not give a single date; nor is 
there a summary, a heading, or a 
table of contents, to help the reader. 
Anquetil and Mongalliard give, as 
well as we remember, the precise age 
of the famous orator (he was forty- 
two years ofage), and insinuate, ifthey 
do not assert, that he was poisoned ; 
but these details are above the atten- 
tion of a poet, and M. de Lamartine 
does not think it necessary to allude 
to them. Neither does he tell his 
readers one word as to the magni- 
ficence of the funeral, other than that 
bells tolled and minute-guns were 
fired. He does not at all deem it 
necessary to state that all the public 
places of amusement were shut, and 
that the National Assembly ordered 
a mourning of eight days. The fol- 
lowing general sketch of the man is 
graphic and most dramatically told, 
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and we find the meaning of the au- 
thor tolerably fairly translated in 
Bohn’s Standard Library :— 


‘¢ Mirabeau’s education was as rough 
and as rude as the hand of his father, 
who was styled the friend of man, but 
whose restless spirit and selfish vanity 
rendered him the persecutor of his wife 
and the tyrant of all his family. The 
only virtue he was taught was honour, 
for by that name in those days they dig- 
nified that ceremonious demeanour which 
was too frequently but the show of pro- 
bity and the elegance of vice. Enter- 
ing the army at an early age, he ac- 
quired nothing of military habits, except 
a love of licentiousness and play. The 
hand of his father was constantly ex- 
tended, not to aid him in rising, but to 
depress him. His youth was passed in 
the prisons of the State. * * * 

‘* Released from gaol, in order, by his 
father’s command, to attempt to form a 
marriage, beset with difficulties, with 
Mademoiselle de Marignan, a rich heiress 
of one of the greatest families of Pro- 
vence, he displayed, like a wrestler, all 
kinds of stratagems and daring schemes 
of policy in the small theatre of Aix. 
Cunning, seduction, courage,—he used 
every resource of his nature to succeed, 
and he succeeded; but he was hardly 
married before fresh persecutions beset 
him, and the stronghold of Pontarlier 
gaped to enclose him. A love, which 
his Lettres a Sophie has rendered im- 
mortal, opened its gates and freed him. 
He carried off Madame de Monier from 
her aged husband. The lovers, happy 
for some months, took refuge in Holland ; 
they were seized there, separated, and 
shut up,—the one in a convent, and the 
other in the dungeon of Vincennes. Love, 
which, like fire in the veins of the earth, 
is always detected in some crevice of 
man’s destiny, lighted in a single and 
ardent blaze all Mirabeau’s passions. In 
his vengeance, it was outraged love that 
he appeased in liberty,—it was love which 
he sought and which delivered him; in 
study, it was love which still illustrated 
his path. Entering obscure into his cell, 
he quitted it a writer, orator, statesman, 
but perverted—ripe for any thing, even 
to sell himself, in order to buy fortune 
and celebrity. * * * The bank of 
St. Charles—the institutions of Holland 
—the books of Prussia—the skirmish 
with Beaumarchais—his style and cha- 
racter—his lengthened pleadings on ques- 
tions of warfare, the balance of European 
power, finance—those biting invectives-—— 
that war of words with the ministers or 
men of the hour, resembled the Roman 
forum in the days of Clodius and Cicero. 
We discern the men of antiquity in even 
his most modern controversies. * * * 
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** From the moment of his entry into 
the National Assembly he filled it: he 
was the whole people. His gestures were 
commands ; his movements coups d’ état. 
He placed himself on a level with the 
throne, and the nobility felt itself sub- 
dued by a power emanating from its own 
body. The clergy, which is the people, 
and desires to reconcile the democracy 
with the Church, lends him its influence, 
in order to destroy the double aristocracy 
of the nobility and bishops. 


‘* All that had been built by antiquity 

and cemented by ages fell in a few months. 
Mirabeau alone preserved his presence of 
mind in the midst of this ruin. His 
character of tribune ceases, that of the 
statesman begins, and in this he is even 
greater than in the other. There, when 
all else creep and crawl, he acts with 
firmness, and advances boldly. The Revo- 
lution in his brain is no longer a mo- 
mentary idea—it is a settled plan. The 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
moderated by the prudence of policy, 
flows easily and modelled from his lips. 
His eloquence, imperative as the law, is 
now the talent of giving force to reason. 
His language lights and inspires every 
thing; and though almost alone at this 
moment, he has the courage to remain 
alone. * . * * 
He speaks to men now only in the name 
of his genius. This title is enough to 
cause obedience to him. His power is 
based on the assent which truth finds in 
all minds, and his strength again reverts 
to him. He contests with all parties, 
and rises superior to one and all. All hate 
him because he commands ; and all seek 
him because he can serve or destroy them. 
He does not give himself up to any one, 
but negotiates with each: he lays down 
calmly on the tumultuous element of this 
assembly, the basis of the reformed con- 
stitution: legislation, finance, diplomacy, 
war, religion, political economy, balances 
of power, every question he approaches 
and solves, not as an Utopian, but as a 
politician, The solution he gives is al- 
ways the precise mean between the theo- 
retical and the practical. He places rea- 
son on a level with manners, and the in- 
stitutions of the land in consonance with 
its habits. He desires a throne to sup- 
port the democracy, liberty in the cham- 
bers, and in the will of the nation, one 
and irresistible in the government. The 
characteristic of his genius, so well de- 
fined, so ill understood, was less audacity 
than justness. Beneath the grandeur of 
his expression is always to be found un- 
failing good sense. His very vices could 
not repress the clearness, the sincerity, of 
his understanding, 


** At the foot of the tribune he was a 
man devoid of shame or virtue; in the 
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tribune he was an honest man, Aban- 
doned to private debauchery, bought 
over by foreign powers, sold to the court 
in order to satisfy his lavish expenditure, 
he preserved, amidst all this infamous 
traffic of his powers, the incorruptibility of 
his genius. * * The people were not his 
devotees ; his own glory was the god of 
his idolatry ; his faith was posterity ; his 
conscience existed but in his thought ; the 
chilling materialism of his age had crushed 
in his heart the expansion, force, and 
craving for imperishable things. His dying 
words were, ‘ Sprinkle me with perfume, 
crown me with flowers, that I may thus en- 
ter upon aneternal sleep.’ He was espe- 
cially of his time, and his course bears no 
impress ofinfinity. Neither his character, 
his acts, nor his thoughts have the brand 
of immortality. If he had believed in 
God, he might have died a martyr, but 
he would have left behind him the religion 
of reason and the reign of democracy.’’ 


Two of the lines of this description 
are singularly applicable to our own 
Sheridan: “ Au pied de la tribune 
c'est un homme sans pudeur et sans 
vertu; a la tribune c’est un honnéte 
homme.” 

The observations of M. de Lamar- 
tine on the effect which Fénélon, 
Rousseau, and Voltaire had in pro- 
ducing the Revolution, are too re- 
markable not to be extracted at 
length :— 


** Fénélon educated another revolution 
in the Duke of Burgundy. This the 
king perceived when too late, and ex- 
pelled the divine seduction from his pa- 
lace. But the revolutionary policy was 
born there; there the people read the 
pages of the holy archbishop: Versailles 
was destined to be, thanks to Louis XIV. 
and Fénélon, at once the palace of despot- 
ism and the cradle of the Revolution. 
Montesquieu had sounded the institu- 
tions, and analysed the laws of all people. 
By classing governments he had com- 
pared them, by comparing he passed 
judgment on them, * * _ 

‘* Jean Jacques Rousseau, less inge- 
nious, but more eloquent, had studied 
politics, not in the laws, but in nature. 
A free but oppressed and suffering mind, 
the palpitation of his noble heart had 
made every heart beat that had been 
ulcerated by the odious inequality of social 
conditions. * * * There was to be seen 
the design of God and the excess of His 
love, but there was not enough seen of 
the infirmity of men. It was the Utopia 
of government ; but by this Rousseau led 
further astray. * * * Rousseau was the 
ideal of politics, as Fénélon was the ideal 
of Christianity. 
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** Voltaire had the genius of criticism, 
that power of raillery which withers all 
it overthrows. He had made human na- 
ture laugh at itself,—had felled it low in 
order to raise it,—had laid bare before it 
all errors, prejudices, iniquities, and 
crimes of ignorance; he had urged it to 
rebellion against consecrated ideas,—not 
by the ideal, but by sheer contempt. 
Destiny gave him eighty years of exist- 
ence, that he might slowly decompose the 
decayed age ; he had the time to combat 
against time, and when he fell he was the 
conqueror. His disciples filled courts, 
academies, and saloons; those of Rous- 
seau grew splenetic and visionary amongst 
the lower orders of society. The one 
had been the fortunate and eloquent ad- 
vocate of the aristocracy, the other was 
the secret consoler and beloved avenger 
of the democracy. His book was the 
book of all oppressed and tender souls. 
Unhappy and devotee himself, he had 
placed God by the side of the people ; 
his doctrines sanctified the mind, whilst 
they led the heart to rebellion. There 
was vengeance in his very accent, but 
there was piety also. Voltaire’s followers 
would have overturned altars, those of 
Rousseau would have raised them.”’ 


The effect of the writings of the 
disciples of these men on .the world 
is thus pithily and pregnantly de- 
scribed. We are well shewn how 
the light was no longer from Rome, 
but from Paris :— 


‘* This brilliancy, continued by so many 
geniuses of the first order—from Cor- 
neille to Voltaire, from Bossuet to Rous- 
seau, from Fénélon to Bernardin Saint 
Pierre—had accustomed the people to 
look on this side, * * * The stir, light, 
direction, were from Paris ; the European 
mind was French. There was, and there 
always will be, in the French genius 
something more potent than its potency, 
more luminous than its splendour; and 
that is its warmth, its penetrating power 
of communicating the attraction which it 
has, and which it inspires, to Europe.’’ 


Unfortunately, however, this gleam 
concludes with bathos and bombast : 
“ Quand la Providence,” says M. de 
Lamartine, “veut qu'une idée em- 
brasse le monde, elle l’allume dans le 
ceeur d'un Frangais ;*— when Pro- 
vidence wills that an opinion, or 
belief, or idea (not “a desire,” as 
Mr. Ryde translates it), should 
fire the world, it is first lighted in 
the soul of a Frenchman. Under 
favour to M. de Lamartine, this is 
un peu trop fort. Hoops, balloons, 
chorography, periwigs, powder, black 
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tches, pomatums, and some per- 
fumes, sauces and made dishes, have 
taken their origin in their craniums, 
or lighted the souls of some ingenious 
Gauls. But apart from hats and 
hair-powder, balloons, bon-bons, and 
busks, stays, sabots, and salad-sauce, 
tapestry, tarragon vinegar, thread of 
gold, gloves, gauffering, and the guil- 
lotine, filigree, foulards, and fustian 
on paper and as a stuff, there is 
scarcely a single walk of intellect or 
invention in which Frenchmen have 
not been distanced by the natives of 
every other country. Many of their 
ingenious processes in the culinary 
and cosmetical art they owe even to 
Italy and Spain. They have never 
roduced a Newton, a Shakspeare, a 
acon, a Locke, or a Dugald Stewart. 
There is no Magna Charta or Trial 
by Jury recorded in their early his- 
tery, though trial by jury was pro- 
posed little more than half a century 
ago among them as the subject of a 
= poem. ‘That they have am- 
itiously cultivated every branch of 
mind, and congregated all their fa- 
culties together to bear on the sedu- 
lous and minute execution of their 
conceptions, we freely admit; yet 
their conceptions are so far from being 
large, their philosophy is soshallow,— 
so wanting in depth and breadth,— 
their taste so artificial and maniérée, 
and their affectation and vanity so 
disagreeably prominent, that we can- 
not accord them the high-flown and 
bombastic praises of their poetical 
panegyrist. The names of I'rench- 
men are not associated with the ana- 
lysis of light, with the invention of 
the achromatic telescope, or the gi- 
antic reflectors of Herschel. The 
iscoveries of gunpowder, of printing, 
of the steam-engine, of inoculation 
and vaccination, are not due to the 
French nation; neither is the world 
greatly indebted to them as naviga- 
tors or founders of new colonies. 
They have produced many noisy 
men (hommes de bruit, which the 
translator renders men of “ noto- 
riety ”), but few great discoverers in 
any walk of intellect or speculation. 
Though it is evident M.de La- 
martine has. crammed for this book 
by the hasty and omnivorous swal- 
lowing of memoirs, inedited letters, 
and correspondence ; though he has 
assiduously, we doubt not, conversed 
with old men like Pasquier and 
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Vaublanc, who died only a few 
months ago—has sought out the sister 
of Robespierre, found familiar friends 
of Danton, and heard the details of 
the sons and brothers of Convention- 
alists and Septembriseurs, thus pro- 
ducing an exceedingly striking, gra- 
phic, and readable book; yet + ad 
almost each — chapter gives one the 
idea of an imaginative work, of a 
romance rather than a history. The 
personal details given as to the king, 
queen, and royal family, are certainly 
exceptions to this remark. For these 
M. de Lamartine has had good sources 
of information ; for his father, who, 
we believe, still lives —at least who 
was alive a very short time ago— 
was a major of cavalry in the service 
of Louis XVI. ; and his mother was 
the daughter of Madame des Rois, 
sous-gouvernarte of the princes, and 
among the others of the present king 
Louis-Philippe. From both these 
sources, and possibly from family 
papers, M. Lamartine has obtained 
opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion on these points not possessed by 
Thiers in writing his first work, 
though the inestimable advantage 
which the ex-minister possessed in 
having a constant access to Talley- 
rand can hardly be too highly esti- 
mated. 

The following description bears, 
in every line, a character of veri- 
similitude. You see the very man 
before you :— 


‘King Louis XVI. was then only 
thirty-seven years of age; his features 
resembled those of his race, rendered 
somewhat heavy by the German blood of 
his mother, a princess of the house of 
Saxony. Fine blue eyes, very wide open, 
and clear rather than dazzling, a round 
and retreating forehead, a Roman nose, 
the nostrils flaccid and large, and some- 
what destroying the energy of the aqui- 
line profile, a mouth smiling and gracious 
in expression, lips thick, but well shaped, 
a fine skin, fresh and high-coloured in 
tint, though rather loose ; of short sta- 
ture, stout frame, timid carriage, irre- 
gular walk, and, when not moving, a 
restlessness of body in shifting first one 
foot and then the other without advan- 
cing—a habit contracted either from that 
impatience common to princes compelled 
to undergo long audiences, or else the 
outward token of. the constant wavering 
of an undecided mind. In his person 
there was an expression of bonhomie 
more vulgar than royal, which, at the 
first glance, inspired as much derision as 
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veneration, and on which his enemies 
seized with contemptuous perversity, in 
order to shew to the people in the features 
of their ruler the visible and personal 
sign of those vices they sought to destroy 
in royalty—in the tout ensemble, some re- 
semblance to the imperial physiognomy 
of the later Caesars at the period of the 
fall of things and races,—the mildness of 
Antoninus, with the vast obesity of Vitel- 
lius : this was precisely the man.’’ 


Nor is the portrait of Marie An- 
toinette less faithful or less striking. 
We extract it entire, with the remark 
renfiée is not properly rendered 

the translator, Mr. Ryde, by 
? elle defined.” M. de Lamartine 
meant to convey the thick, or Au- 
strian, lip, as it is generally called :— 


‘¢ The queen seemed to be created by 
Nature to contrast with the king, and to 
attract for ever the interest and pity of 
ages to one of those state dramas which 
are incomplete unless the miseries and 
misfortunes of a woman mingle in them. 
Daughter of Maria Theresa, she had com- 
menced her life in the storms of the Aus- 
trian monarchy. She was one of the 
children whom the empress held by the 
hand when she presented herself as a sup- 
plicant before her faithful Hungarians, 
and the troops exclaimed,—‘ We will die 
for our king, Maria Theresa!’ Her 
daughter, too, had the heart of a king. 
On her arrival in France, her beauty had 
dazzled the whole kingdom,—a beauty 
then in all its splendour. The two child- 
ren whom she had given to the throne, 
far from impairing her good looks, added 
to the attractions of her person that cha- 
racter of maternal majesty which so well 
becomes the mother of a nation. The 
presentiment of her misfortunes—the re- 
collection of the tragic scenes of Versailles 
—the uneasiness of each day, somewhat 
diminished her youthful freshness. She 
was tall, slim, and graceful,—a real daugh- 
ter of Tyrol. Her naturally majestic 
carriage in no way impaired the grace of 
her movements ; her neck, rising elegantly 
and distinctly from her shoulders, gave 
expression to every attitude. The woman 
was perceptible beneath the queen; the 
tenderness of heart was not lost in the 
elevation of her destiny. Her light brown 
hair was long and silky; her forehead, 
high and rather projecting, was united to 
her temples by those fine curves which 
give so much delicacy and expression to 
that seat of thought or the soul in wo- 
men; her eyes of that clear blue which 
recalls the skies of the North or the waters 
of the Danube; an aquiline nose, with 
nostrils open and slightly projecting, 
where emotions palpitate and courage is 
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evidenced ; a large mouth, brilliant teeth, 
Austrian lips,—that is, projecting and 
well defined ; an oval countenance, ani- 
mated, varying, impassioned, and the en- 
semble of these features replete with that 
expression impossible to describe which 
emanates from the look, the shades, the 
reflections of the face, which encom- 
passes it with an iris like that of the warm 
and tinted vapour which bathes objects 
in full sunlight,—the extreme loveliness 
which the ideal conveys, and which, by 
giving it life, increases its attraction. 

a , Such was Marie Antoinette as a 
woman.’ 

A work of a desultory and frag- 
mentary character as that before us, 
unites all kinds of styles, —we have 
the oratorical, the narrative, the bio- 
graphical, the philosophical, the gay, 
and occasionally the familiar and 
trivial. Now and again, however, 
profound and well-weighed thoughts 
come thick upon us, “thus proving 
that M. de Lamartine is not a mere 
colourist, not a mere word-painter, 
but a man capable of deep and solid 
reflections. 

Seditions, says he, originate (nais- 
sent, and not “are found,” as Mr. 
Ryde renders it) among the lower, 
revolutions in the higher, rank. Se- 
ditions are but the angry passions of 
the people, revolutions are the ideas 
of an epoch. 

The character of Maury, after- 
wards Coadjutor-archbishop of Paris, 
is strikingly, but too favourably, 
drawn. M. de Lamartine is, we be- 
lieve, a sincere and religious Roman 
Catholic, but his religion ought not 
to compel him to throw a veil over 
the personal vices, the immorality of 
life, and general looseness of this 
person. Maury was a man of very 
considerable talents, of a ready wit, 
but ofno honesty, and little morality. 
His presence of mind was great. 
‘When menaced by some of the lowest 
dregs of the people with a hanging 
at the nearest lamp-post, or being 
placed, as it was technically called, 
a la lanterne,— 

“ Eh, bien !” said he, with imper- 
turbable sang froid, “ quand vous me 
mettriez a la lanterne, y verriez vous 
plus clair!” 

On another occasion he was pur- 
sued by a toothless old hag in the 
Palais Royal, who followed him, 
crying out,— 

“ L’Abbé Maury! PAbbé Maury! 
qui va dire sa messe ?” 
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Maury, drawing two pistols from 
his pocket, coolly turned round, say- 
ing,— 

*“ Qui, ma bonne; et voila ses bu- 
rettes !” 

He was a man of bad private cha- 
racter, of the loosest morals, and of 
the most violent temper; despised 
by the party he abandoned, and dis- 
liked by the party he embraced. 
Lamartine neither tells how he lived 
nor how he died, nor once alludes to 
his immorality and looseness. He 
survived at Rome till 1817, and was 
carried off by a scorbutic affection, 
which so disfigured his features, that 
in laying him out, as is the custom 
with the bodies of dignitaries of the 
church, on a lit de parade, they were 
obliged to mask his face. Pasquin 
seized on the circumstance to write 
his epitaph :— 


** Qui giace Maury, Gallo porporato, 
Qui vivo e morto fu sempre mascherato,”’ 


‘“*To write the truth of him who lieth 
here were an uncommon task, 

Alike in life and death he wore and wears 
a mask,”’ 


The notice of Cazalés is a brilliant 
sketch, but does not supply the re- 
quirements of history. Not a word 
is stated of Cazalés’ emigration to 
Coblentz, of his cool reception there, 
and of his retreat to England in 1792, 
where he sought and obtained the 
esteem of Edmund Burke. Neither 
does M. de Lamartine state that 
Cazalés was Royalist commissioner- 
eneral on board that portion of the 

Unglish fleet directed to second the 
movement at Toulon. It is due to 
the memory of this remarkable man 
to state (yet it is not alluded to by 
Lamartine), that he refused employ- 
ment from our government in the 
West Indies; and that when he ob- 
tained permission to enter France in 
1803, he also refused to take service 
from Napoleon, who was anxious to 
employ him. 

n the sketch of Barnave, the 
omissions are more considerable 
and less pardonable. It is not 
stated that he was of the Re- 
formed religion ; no mention is made 
of his duel with the Comte Louis de 
Noailles ; of his duel with Cazalés, 
in which he seriously wounded the 
latter; or of the attempt made by 
his butchers to starve him, in order 
that he might shew the white feather 
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on the fatal scaffold, if not from 
fear, at least from exhaustion and a 
sinking of Nature herself. 

“ Je succombe a la faim,” said the 
great tribune to his friend Baillot ; 
and it was only on the indignant re- 
proaches of Baillot that he obtained 
a meal, which was his last. “ Quel 
service vous m’avez rendu!” said 
Barnave, gratefully. “Je pourrai 
maintenant mourir comme je dois.” 

M. de Lamartine, in sketching 
Robespierre, would make him of 
English origin. This may explain, 
says he, the shade of Puritanism in 
his character; but for the alleged 
fact there is not, we believe, the least 
shadow of foundation, and England 
is in no degree ambitious of the 
honour intended her. There is no- 
thing English in the name, and every 
biographical account that we have seen 
is silent on the subject of an English 
origin. It is also, we believe, a mis- 
take to assert that Robespierre’s fa- 
ther died in Germany. He emigrated 
to the colonies, leaving a wife and 
three children in poor circumstances, 
and it has never been with certainty 
known what became of him. 

The following description of the 
monster is accurate and pithy :— 


‘* Robespierre’s figure was small, his 
limbs feeble and angular, his step irre- 
solute, his attitudes affected, his gestures 
destitute of harmony or grace ; his voice, 
rather shrill, aimed at oratorical inflexions, 
but only produced fatigue and monotony ; 
his forehead was good, but small and 
extremely projecting above the temples, 
as if the mass and embarrassed movement 
of his thoughts had enlarged it by their 
efforts ; his eyes, much covered by their 
lids and very sharp at the extremities, 
were deeply buried in the cavities of their 
orbits,—they gave out a soft blue hue, 
but it was vague and unfixed, like a steel 
reflector on which a light glances; his 
nose, straight and small, was very wide 
at the nostrils, which were high and too 
expanded ; his mouth was large, his lips 
thin and disagreeably contracted at each 
corner ; his chin small and pointed ; his 
complexion yellow and livid, like that of 
an invalid, or a man worn out by vigils 
and meditations. The habitual expression 
of this visage was that of superficial se- 
renity on a serious mind, and a smile 
wavering betwixt sarcasm and conde- 
scension. There was softness, but of a 
sinister character. The prevailing cha- 
racteristic of this countenance was the 
prodigious and continual tension of brow, 
eyes, mouth, and all the facial muscles ; 
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in regarding him it was perceptible that 
the whole of his features, like the labour 
of his mind, converged incessantly on a 
single point with such power, that there 
was no waste of will in his temperament ; 
and he appeared to foresee all he desired 
to accomplish, as though he had already 
the reality before his eyes.’’ 


It will be seen from the extracts 
we have already made, that M. de 
Lamartine does not follow in their 
sequence the order of events. He 
follows a very striking, but a very 
inconvenient, plan of his own, making 
a series of very picturesque and 
dramatic tableaux. Jor this purpose 
he identifies the French Revolution 
with the history of a party, the 
Girondins; but finding the theme 
not sufficiently ample or full of in- 
cidents, he is obliged to go back to the 
Constituent Assembly, and to pass 
from that to the Jacobins, and to the 
Cordeliers. 

But even concerning Robespierre, 
whom he condemns as a Terrorist, 
but has a sneaking kindness for as a 
Lente say he omits many striking 
particulars. He does noi state what 
a petit-maitre the sanguinary wretch 
was ; how he dressed in a blue coat 
ofa particular hue, with one bouquet 
in his bosom, and another in his 
hand. 

The following character of La Fa- 
yette is, in the main, correct ; but the 
timidity and irresolution which were 
his predominant feelings are not 
sufficiently dwelt on. La Fayette was 
uniformly scared at the sound he had 
himself made in civil commotions ; 
and, by reason of this timorousness, 
he became alternately the tool and 
the dupe of more crafty and artful, 
as well as of bolder and more brilliant 
men. The facility of his nature ren- 
dered him, even in the opinion of his 
friends, the instrument, rather than 
the cause, of one calamity which has 
stained with blood the annals of his 
country. His weakness led him, in 
1792, to believe that he should be 
master, as well in the forum as in the 
camp; that he should not only be 
enabled to guide the counsels of his 
countrymen, but that by this means 
he should become the preserver, not 
the destroyer, of hisking. How vain 
was this rash confidence subsequent 
events fully shewed. The vigour 
which La Fayette had in council he 
wanted in action; end though in 
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many matters, even connected with 
his vaulting ambition, he may la 

claim to the attributes of a anal 
though often a mistaken man, yet 
this prominent defect deprives his 
name of the appellation of great. His 
fault was weakness, and La Roche- 
foucault truly says, “ La faiblesse est 
le seul défaut qu’on ne saurait cor- 
riger.” To the extract, however :— 


‘The Marquis de La Fayette was a 
patrician, possessor of an immense for- 
tune, and allied, through his wife, daugh- 
ter of the Duc d’ Ayen, with the greatest fa- 
milies of the court. * * Married at sixteen 
years ofage, a precociousinstinct of renown 
drove him, in 1777, from his own country, 
It was at the period of the war of Inde- 
pendence in America : the name of Wash- 
ington resounded throughout the two 
continents. A youth dreamed the same 
destiny for himself in the delights of the 
effeminate court of Louis XV.; that 
youth was La Fayette. He privately 
fitted out two vessels with arms and pro- 
visions, and arrived at Boston. Wash- 
ington hailed him as he would have hailed 
the open succour of France. It was 
France without its flag. La Fayette and 
the young officers who followed him as- 
sured him of the secret wishes of a great 
people for the independence of the new 
world, * * * The American war, more 
remarkable for its results than its cam- 
paigns, was more fitted to form republicans 
than warriors. M. de La Fayette joined in 
it with heroism and devotion : he acquired 
the friendship of Washington. * * * 
Opinion adopted him, the opera applauded 
him, actresses crowned him; the queen 
smiled upon him, the king created him a 
general ; Franklin made him a citizen, and 
national enthusiasm elevated him into its 
idol, * * * His American glory shone 
forth brilliantly in Paris. Distance in- 
creases every reputation—his was im- 
mense: it comprised and eclipsed all; 
Necker, Mirabeau, the Duc d’ Orleans, 
the three most popular men in Paris, — 
all 

‘ Paled their ineffectual fires ’ 


before La Fayette, whose name was the na- 
tion’s for three years. * * Asan orator, he 
was but of slight consideration ; his gentle 
style, though witty and keen, had nothing 
of that firm and electric manner which 
strikes the senses, makes the heart vi- 
brate, and communicates its vigour and 
effects to all who listen. Elegant as the 
language of a drawing-room, and over- 
whelmed in the mazes of diplomatic in- 
trigues, he spoke of liberty in court 
phrases. The only parliamentary act of 
M. La Fayette was a proclamation of the 
rights of man, which was adopted by the 
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National Assembly. This decalogue of 
free men, formed in the forests of Ame- 
rica, contained more metaphysical phrases 
than sound policy. * * * * 

“The federation of 1790 was the 
apogee of M. de La Fayette: on that day 
he surpassed both king and assembly. 
The nation, armed and reflective, was 
there in person, and he commanded it ; 
he could have done every thing, and at- 
tempted nothing : the misfortune of that 
man was in his situation. * * His princi- 
ples and his conduct were in opposition : 
he was honest, and yet seemed to betray ; 
whilst he struggled with regret from duty 
to the monarchy, his heart was in the 
republic.’’ 

What M. de Lamartine says in 
the next page is probably true. Mo- 
deration was now scarcely possible, 
for the character of moderation is 
only possible in the condition of 
having already acquired the unre- 
served confidence of the party whom 
it is desired to control. Henry IV. 
assumed this character, as M. de La- 
martine remarks, but it was after 
victory. Had he attempted it before 
Ivry, he would have lost not only 
the kingdom of France, but of Na- 
varre. 

The work is far too favourable to 
the monster Robespierre and his 
satellites. It is, therefore, with no 
surprise we read the sentiment, that 
the blood which sullies the men does 
not stain the idea of the Revolution ; 
and that, despite its selfishness, in- 
famies, and crimes, the blood-stained 
Revolution purifies itself, feels its 
worth, triumphs, and will triumph. 
The holiest, most just, and virtuous 
thought, when it passes through the 
medium of imperfect humanity, says 
M. de Lamartine, comes out in rags 
and blood. ‘This may be poetry, 
or, rather, melodrama, @ la maniére 
de la porte de St. Denis; or la 
porte St. Martin; but it is neither 
sober history nor common sense. 
But, notwithstanding this fustian and 
folly, M. de Lamartine generally 
paints parties and men with a happy 
trait de plume. Thus he describes 
Marat as writing with bile and blood 
—avec de la bile et du sang; which 
Mr. Ryde vilely translates as “ writing 
with bitterness and ferocity.” 

ene ap = the journalists of 
that e are thus admirably de- 
scribed — - 


‘* Journalism, that universal and daily 
JSorum of the people’s passions, had ex- 
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panded with the progress of liberty. 
All ardent minds had eagerly embraced 
it, Mirabeau himself having set the ex- 
ample when he descended from the tri- 
bune. He wrote his letters to his con- 
stituents in the Courrier de Provence. 
Camille Desmoulins, a young man of 
great talent but weak reasoning powers, 
threw into his lucubrations for the press 
the feverish tumult of his thoughts. Bris- 
sot, Gorsas, Carra, Prudhomme, Fréron, 
Danton, Fauchet, Condorcet, edited de- 
mocratic journals: they began by de- 
manding the abolition of royalty, ‘ the 
greatest scourge,’ said the Révolutions de 
Paris, ‘which has ever dishonoured the 
human species.’ Marat seemed to have 
concentrated in himself all the evil pas- 
sions which ferment in a society in a 
state of decomposition: he constituted 
himself the permanent representative of 
popular hate. By pretending this, he 
kept it up, writing all the while with bit- 
terness and ferocity. He became a cynic 
in order the more intimately to know the 
masses.”’ 

The character of the Marquis de 
Bouillé is well and truly drawn. 
Many of the sentiments and phrases 
contained in his memoirs M. de La- 
martine incorporates into his book 
without acknowledgment. 

The pecuniary corruption of Mi- 
rabeau is fully proved in these vol- 
umes. It appears the king paid him 
600,000 francs down in one lump, 
and that besides a monthly payment 
of 50,000 francs. 

The flight of the king from Paris 
M. de Lamartine considers a fault, if 
not acrime. It was too soon, or too 
late ; and in this opinion we are not 
much disposed to differ from him. 

He aa remarks, in speaking of 
the sudden change in the opinion of 
Barnave,—“ Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than for a sensitive man to 
know those against whom he con- 
tends.” This is undoubtedly true, 
more especially when the adversary 
is a beautiful woman and an unfor- 
tunate queen. M.de Lamartine goes 
on to remark,—‘“ Royal and sup- 
hands met his plebeian touch.” 

dere is a strange mistake. Bar- 
nave was no plebeian. His grand- 
father was a superior officer; his 
father, a rich oa celebrated advo- 
cate; and his mother, Mademoiselle 
de Presle, was of a good family, all of 
whose members had served their 
king in superior ranks. 

The press and the clubs are thus 
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‘ The clubs and the press were to the 
legal assemblies what free air is to con- 
fined air. * * ’ * 

‘* The press, in the half century which 
had preceded the Revolution, had been 
the echo, well organised and calm, of the 
thoughts of sages and reformers. From 
the time when the Revolution burst forth, 
it had become the turbulent and fre- 
quently cynical echo of the popular ex- 
citement. 


‘* It had itself transformed the modes 
of communicating ideas; it no longer 
produced books—it had not the time: 
at first it expended itself in pamphlets, 
and subsequently in a multitude of flying 
and diurnal sheets, which, published at a 
low price amongst the people, or gra- 
tuitously placarded in the public tho- 
roughfares, incited the multitude to read 
and discuss them. The treasury of the 
national thought, whose pieces of gold 
were too pure, or too bulky, for the use 
of the populace, it was, if we may be 
allowed the expression, converted into a 
multitude of smaller coins, struck with 
the impress of the passions of the hour, 
and often tarnished with the foulest 
oxides. Journalism, like an irresistible 
element of the life of a people in revo- 
lution, had made its own place, without 
listening to the law which had been made 
to restrain it. 


‘* Mirabeau, who required that his 
speeches should echo throughout the de- 
partments, had given birth to this speak- 
ing-trumpet of the Revolution (despite 
the orders in council), in his Letters to 
my Constituents, and in the Courrier de 
Provence. At the opening of the States- 
general, and at the taking of the Bas- 
tille, other journals had appeared. At 
each new insurrection there was a fresh 
inundation of newspapers. The leading 
organs of public agitation were then the 
Revolution of Paris, edited by Loustalot, 
a weekly paper, with a circulation of 
200,000 copies. The feeling of the man 
may be seen in the motto of his paper,— 
‘The great appear great to us only be- 
cause we are on our knees—let us rise!’ 
The Discours de la Lanterne aux Paris- 
iens, subsequently called the Révolutions 
de France et de Brabant, was the pro- 
duction of Camille Desmoulins. This 
young student, who became suddenly a 
political character on a chair in the garden 
of the Palais Royal, on the first outbreak 
of the month of July, 1789, preserved in 
his style, which was frequently very bril- 
liant, something of his early character. 
It was the sarcastic genius of Voltaire 
descended from the saloon to the pave- 
ment. No man in himself ever per- 
sonified the people better than did Ca- 
mille Desmoulins. He was the mob 
with his turbulent and unexpected move- 
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ments, his variableness, his unconnected- 
ness, his rages interrupted by laughter, or 
suddenly sinking into sympathy and sorrow 
for the very victims he immolated. A 
man, at the same time so ardent and so 
trifling, so trivial and so inspired, so in- 
decisive between blood and tears, so ready 
to crush what he had just deified with 
enthusiasm, must have the more empire 
over a people in revolt in proportion as 
he resembled them. His character was 
his nature. He not only aped the peo- 
ple, he was the people himself. His 
newspapers cried in the public streets, 
and their sarcasm, bandied from mouth 
to mouth, has not been swept away with 
the other impurities of the day. * * * 
Camille Desmoulins was the remorseless 
offspring of the Revolution ; Marat was 
its fury. He had the clumsy tumblings 
of the brute in his thought, and its gnash- 
ing of teeth in his style. His journal 
(L’ Ami du Peuple), the People’s Friend, 
smelt of blood in every line.’’ 


Here are kitcat sketches of Marat, 
Carra, Fauchet, and Laclos, all jour- 
nalists :— 


‘* Marat was born in Switzerland. A 
writer without talent, a savant without 
reputation, with a desire for fame with- 
out having received from society or na- 
ture the means of acquiring either, he 
revenged himself on all that was great, 
not only in society but in nature. Ge- 
nius was as hateful to him as aristocracy. 
Wherever he saw any thing elevated or 
striking he hunted it down as though it 
were a deadly enemy. He would have 
levelled creation. Equality was his mania, 
because superiority was his martyrdom ; 
he loved the Revolution because it 
brought down all to his level; he loved 
it even to blood, because blood washed 
out the stain of his long-during ob- 
scurity ; he made himself a public de- 
nouncer by the popular title; he knew 
that denouncement is flattery to all who 
tremble, and the people are always trem- 
bling. A real prophet of demagoguism, 
inspired by insanity, he gave his nightly 
dreams to daily conspiracies. The Seid 
of the people, he interested it by his self- 
devotion to its interests. He affected 
mystery like all oracles. He lived in 
obscurity, and only went out at night ; 
he only communicated with his fellows 
with the most sinistrous precautions. A 
subterranean cell was his residence, and 
there he took refuge safe from poignard 
and poison. * * * The fumes of 
the blood he incessantly demanded had - 
mounted te his brain. He was the deli- 
rium of the Revolution, himself a living 
delirium ! 

‘* Brissot, as yet obscure; wrate Le 
Patriote Francais. A politician, and 
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aspiring to leading parts, he only excited 
revolutionary passions in proportion as 
he hoped one day to govern by them. 
At first a constitutionalist and friend of 
Necker and Mirabeau, a hireling before 
he became a doctrinaire, he saw in the 
people only a sovereign more suitable to 
his own ambition. The republic was his 
rising sun; he approached it as to his 
own fortune, but with prudence. * * * 
** Condorcet, an aristocrat by genius, 
although an aristocrat by birth, became 
a democrat from philosophy. His passion 
was the transformation of human reason. 
He wrote La Chronique de Paris. 
‘*Carra, an obscure demagogue, had 
created for himself a name of fear in the 
Annales Patriotiques. Fréron, in the 
Orateur du Peuple, rivalled Marat. Fau- 
chet, in the Bouche de Fer, elevated de- 
mocracy to a level with religious philoso- 
phy. The ‘last not least,’ Laclos, an 
officer of artillery, author of an obscene 
novel, and the confidant of the Duc d’Or- 
leans, edited the Journal des Jacobins.”’ 


For the sketches of Condorcet, 
Brissot, Laclos, &c., we regret we 
have notspace. ‘The details concern- 
ing Brissot are ample, but he is too 
harshly treated. The man who ac- 
quired the esteem of Washington 
and Franklin is not to be written 


down in a chapter, even by so great 


a poet as M. de Lamartine. Ifthe 
deputy for Macon had read the me- 
moirs of Madame Roland with more 
attention and care, he would have 
found that she esteemed and respected 
Brissot. “A mesure que,” says this 
enthusiastic but mistaken woman, “ je 
lai connu davantage, je lai plus 
estimé.” 

It is not until we arrive at the 
fourth book, that M. de Lamartine 
fairly commences the history of the 
Girondins. The book thus begins :— 


** At this juncture the germ of a new 
opinion began to display itself in the 
south, and Bordeaux felt its full influ- 
ence. The department of the Gironde 
had given birth to a new political party 
in the twelve citizens who formed its de- 
puties. This department, far removed 
from the centre, was at no distant period 
to seize on the empire alike of opinion 
and of eloquence. The names of Ducos, 
Guadet, Lafond-Ladebat, Grangeneuve, 
Gensonné, Vergniaud, were about to rise 
into notice and renown with the storms and 
the disasters of their country. * * Why 
was this impulse fated to have birth in 
the department of the Gironde and not 
in Paris? * * * Bordeaux was a 


parliamentary country ; the parliaments 
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had every where encouraged the spirit. of 
resistance, and had often created a fac- 
tious feeling against the king. Bordeaux 
was a commercial city, and commerce, 
which requires liberty through interest, 
at last desires it through a love of free 
dom. Bordeaux was the great commer- 
cial link between America and France, 
and their constant intercourse with Ame- 
rica had communicated to the Gironde 
their love for free institutions. More- 
over, Bordeaux was more exposed to the 
enlightening influence of the sun of phi- 
losophy than the centre of France. Phi- 
losophy had germed there ere it arose in 
Paris, for Bordeaux was the birthplace of 
Montaigne and Montesquieu, those two 
great republicans of the French school. 
The one had deeply investigated the re- 
ligious dogmata, the other the political 
institutions ; and the president Dupaty 
had long after awakened there enthusiasm 
for the new system of philosophy. Bor- 
deaux, in addition, was a country where 
the traditions of liberty and the Roman 
Forum had been perpetuated in the bar. 
A certain leaven of antiquity animated 
each heart. * * It was in the birthplace 
of Montaigne and Montesquieu that the 
republic was to take its origin.”’ 


The very best part of the whole 
work is the résumé of Voltaire’s cha- 
racter as a writer. We recommend 
it to the especial attention of Lord 
Brougham :— 


‘** Voltaire, the sceptical genius of 
France in modern ages, combined, in 
himself, the double passion of this peo- 
ple at such a period—the passion of de- 
struction and the desire of innovation, 
hatred of prejudices and love of know- 
ledge: he was destined to be the stand- 
ard-bearer of destruction; his genius, 
although not the most elevated, yet the 
most comprehensive in France, has hi- 
therto been only judged by fanatics or his 
enemies. Impiety deified his very vices ; 
superstition anathematised his very vir- 
tues; in a word, despotism, when it 
again seized on the reins of government 
in France, felt that to reinstate tyranny 
it would be necessary first to unseat Vol- 
taire from his high position in the na- 
tional opinion. Napoleon, during fifteen 
years, paid writers who degrade, vilify, 
and deny the genius of Voltaire; he 
hated his name, as might must ever hate 
intellect ; and so long as men yet che- 
rished the memory of Voltaire, so long 
he felt his position was not secure, for 
tyranny stands as much in need of pre- 
judice to sustain it as falsehood of uncer- 
tainty and darkness ; the restored church 
could no longer suffer his glory to shine 
with so great a lustre ; she had the right 
to hate Voltaire, not to deny his genius, 
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‘If we judge of men by what they 
have done, then Voltaire is incontestably 
the greatest writer of modern Europe. 
No one has caused, through the powerful 
influence of his genius alone, and the 
perseverance of his will, so great a com- 
motion in the minds of men; his pen 
aroused a world, and has shaken a far 
mightier empire than that of Charle- 
magne, the European empire of a theo- 
cracy. His genius was not force but 
light. Heaven had destined him not to 
destroy but to illuminate, and wherever 
he trod light followed him, for Reason 
(which is /igh?#) had destined him to be 
first her poet, then her apostle, and 
lastly her idol. 


‘* Voltaire was born a plebeian in an 
obscure street of old Paris. Whilst 
Louis XIV. and Bossuet reigned in all 
the pomp of absciu'e power and Catho- 
licism at Versailles, the child of the peo- 
ple, the Moses of incredulity, grew up 
amidst them: the secrets of destiny seem 
thus to sport with men, and are alone 
suspected when they have exploded. The 
throne and the altar had attained their 
culminating point in France. The Duc 
d’Orleans, as regent, governed during an 
interregnum,—one voice in the room of 
another, weakness instead of pride. This 
life was easy and agreeavle, and corrup- 
tion avenged itself for the monachal aus- 
terity of the last years of Madame de 
Maintenon and Letellier. Voltaire, alike 
precocious by audacity as by talent, be- 
gan already to sport with those weapons 
of the mind of which he was destined, 
in after years, to make so terrible a use. 
The regent, all unsuspicious of danger, 
suffered him to continue, and repressed, 
for form’s sake alone, some of the most 
audacious of his outbreaks ; at which he 
laughed even whilst he punished them. 
The incredulity of the age took its rise in 
debauchery and not in examination, and 
the independence of thought was rather 
a libertinage of manners, than a conclu- 
sion arising from reflection. There was 
vice in irreligion, and of this Voltaire 
always savoured. His mission began by 
a contempt and derision of holy things, 
which, even though doomed to destruc- 
tion, should be touched with respect. 
From thence arose that mockery, that 
irony, that cynicism too often on the 
lips, and in the heart, of the apostle of 
reason ; his visit to England gave assur- 
ance and gravity to his incredulity, for in 
France he had only known libertines, in 
London he knew philosophers; he be- 
came passionately attached to eternal 
reason, as we are all eager after what is 
new, and he felt the enthusiasm of the 
discovery. In so active a nature as the 
French, this enthusiasm and this hatred 
could not remain in mere speculation as 
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in the mind of a native of the north. 
Scarcely was he himself persuaded, than 
he wished in his turn to persuade others ; 
his whole life became a multiplied action, 
tending to one end, the abolition of theo- 
cracy and the establishment of religious 
toleration and liberty. He toiled at this 
with all the powers with which God had 
gifted him ; he even employed falsehood 
(ruse) aspersion, cynicism, and immo- 
rality: he used even those arms that 
respect for God and man denies to the 
wise ; he employed his virtue, his hon- 
our, his renown, to aid in this overthrow ; 
and his apostleship of reason had too 
the appearance of a profanation of piety ; 
he ravaged the temple instead of protect- 
ing it. 

‘* From the day when he resolved upon 
this war against Christianity he sought 
for allies also opposed to it. His inti- 
macy with the king of Prussia, Fre- 
deric II., had this sole inducement. 
*  * * He palliated the infamous 
vices of the great Frederic, and brought 
philosophy on its knees before the mis- 
tresses of Louis XV. Like the courtezan 
of Thebes, who built one of the pyramids 
of Egypt from the fruits of her debauch- 
eries, Voltaire did not blush at any pro- 
stitution of genius, provided that the 
wages of his servility enabled him to pur- 
chase enemies against Christ. * * * 

‘* Such were the elements of the revo- 
lution in religious matters. Voltaire laid 
hold of them, at the precise moment, 
with that coup d’qil of strong instinct, 
which sees clearer than genius itself. To 
an age young, fickle, and nnreflecting, he 
did not present reason under the form of 
an austere philosophy, but beneath the 
guise of a facile freedom of ideas and a 
scoffing irony. He would not have suc- 
ceeded in making his age think, he did 
succeed in making it smile. He never 
attacked it in front, nor with his face un- 
covered, in order that he might not set 
the laws in array against him; and to 
avoid the fate of Servetius, he, the mo- 
dern sop, attacked under imaginary 
names the tyranny which he wished to 
destroy. He concealed his hate in his- 
tory, the drama, light poetry, romance, 
and even in jests. His genius was a 
perpetual allusion, comprehending all his 
age, but impossible to be seized on by 
his enemies. He struck, but his hand 
was concealed. Yet the struggle of a 
man against a priesthood, an individual 
against an institution, a life against 
eighteen centuries, was by no means des- 
titute of courage. 

‘‘ There is an incalculable power of 
conviction and devotion of idea, in the 
daring of one against all. To brave at 
once, with no other power than individual 
reason, with no other support than con- 
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science, human consideration, that cow- 
ardice of the mind, masked under respect 
for error; to dare the hatred of earth 
and the anathema of heaven, is the hero- 
ism of the writer. * * * 

** At eighty years of age, feeble, and 
feeling his death nearly approaching, he 
several times made his preparations has- 
tily, in order to go and struggle still, and 
die at a distance from the roof of his old 
age. The unwearied activity of his mind 
was never checked for a moment. He 
carried his gaiety even to genius, and 
under that pleasantry of his whole life 
we may perceive a grave power of perse- 
verance and conviction. Such was the 
character of this great man. The en- 
lightened serenity of his mind concealed 
the depth of its workings: under the 
joke and laugh his constancy of purpose 
was hardly sufficiently recognised. He 
suffered all with a laugh, and was willing 
to endure all, even in absence from his 
native land, in his lost friendships, in his 
refused fame, in his blighted name, in his 
memory accursed. He took all—bore 
all— for the sake of the triumph of the 
independence of human reason. Devo- 
tion does not change its worth in chang- 
ing its cause ; and this was his virtue in 
the eyes of posterity. He was not the 
truth, but he was its precursor, and 
walked in advance of it. 

** One thing was wanting to him—the 
love of a God. He saw him in mind, 
and he detested those phantoms which 
ages of darkness had taken for him, and 
adored in his stead. He rent away with 
rage those clouds which prevent the di- 
vine idea from beaming purely on man- 
kind ; but his weakness was rather hatred 
against error, than faith in the Divinity. 
The sentiment of religion, that sublime 
résumé of human thought; that reason, 
which, enlightened by enthusiasm, mounts 
to God as a flame, and unites itself with 
him in the unity of the creation with the 
Creator, of the ray with the focus—this, 
Voltaire never felt in his soul. Thence 
sprung the results of his philosophy ; 
it created neither morals, nor worship, 
nor charity; it only decomposed——de- 
stroyed. Negative, cold, corrosive, sneer- 
ing, it operated like poison—it froze — it 
killed—it never gave life. Thus, it never 
produced—even against the errors it as- 
sailed, which were but the human alloy 
of a divine idea—the whole effect it should 
have elicited. It made sceptics, instead 
of believers.”’ 


The sketches which M. de Lamar- 
tine has given in the fifth book on 
the condition of England, Spain, 
Italy, and the north of Europe, are 
full of breadth, vigour, and clear- 
ness. But, in a review of this kind, 
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it were impossible to extract them. 
M. de Lamartine is exceedingly happy 
in his description of the vices of Ber- 
lin, though we are not aware that he 
has ever sojourned in the capital of 
Prussia. 

Of the double diplomacy of Louis 
XVI. he also, in this fifth book, 
gives a glaring instance. Unfor- 
tunately, this vicious system of dou- 
ble dealing had been handed down 
from generations of sovereigns to the 
unfortunate Louis X VI. 

The description of the army of 
Condé is to the letter true. “ Cette 
armée,” says M. de Lamartine, “avait 
huit ou dix mille officiers et point de 
soldats.” It is, therefore, no marvel 
that it was only formidable to its 
friends. 

To the constitutional modérés Ma- 
dame de Stiiel thus early lent her 
aid. She is thus described :— 


‘* A young, but already influential, fe- 
male had lent to this latter party the 
prestige of her youth, her genius, and 
her enthusiasm—-it was Madame de Stel. 
Necker’s daughter, she had inspired po- 
litics from her birth. Her mother’s salon 
had been the cenaculum of the philoso- 
phy of the 18th century. Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Buffon, D’Alembert, Diderot, Ray- 
nal, Bernardin de Saint Pierre, Condorcet, 
had played with this child, and fostered 
her earliest ideas. Her cradle was that 
of the Revolution. Her father’s popu- 
larity had played about her lips, and left 
there an inextinguishable thirst for fame. 
Her genius was great, her soul pure, her 
heart deeply impassioned. A man in her 
energy, a woman in her tenderness, that 
the ideal of her ambition should be satis- 
fied, it was necessary for her to associate 
in the same character, genius, glory, and 
love. 

** Nature, education, and fortune, ren- 
dered possible this triple dream of a wo- 
man, a philosopher, and a hero. Born 
in a republic, educated in a court, daugh- 
ter of a minister, wife of an ambassador, 
belonging by birth to the people, to the 
literary world by talent, to the aristocracy 
by rank, the three elements of the Revo- 
lution mingled or contended in her. Her 
genius was like the antique chorus, in 
which all the great voices of the drama 
unite in one tumultuous concord. A 
deep thinker by inspiration, a tribune by 
eloquence, a woman in attraction, her 
beauty, unseen by the million, required 
intellect to be admired, and admiration 
to be felt. Hers was not the beauty of 
form and features, but visible inspiration 
and the manifestation of passionate im- 
pulse. Attitude, gesture, tone of voice, 
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look—all obeyed her mind, and created 
her brilliancy. Her black eyes, flashing 
with fire, gave out from beneath their 
long lids as much tenderness as pride. 
Her look, so often lost in space, was fol- 
lowed by those who knew her, as if it 
were possible to find with her the inspir- 
ation she sought. That gaze, open, yet 
profound as her understanding, had as 
much serenity as penetration. Thus there 
was a secret love in all the admiration she 
excited; and she, in admiration, cared 
only for love. Love with her was but en- 
lightened admiration. 

‘* Events rapidly ripened; ideas and 
things were crowded into her life: she 
Lad no infancy. At twenty-two years of 
age she had maturity of thought with the 
grace and softness of youth. She wrote 
like Rousseau, and spoke like Mirabeau. 
Capable of bold conceptions and compli- 
cated designs, she could contain in her 
bosom at the same time a lofty idea and 
a deep feeling. * * * To be the hidden 
destiny of some great man, to act through 
and by him, to grow with his greatness, 
be eminent in his name, was the sole am- 
bition permitted to her—an ambition 
tender and devoted, which seduces a wo- 
man whilst it suffices to her disinterested 
genius. She could only be the mind and 
inspiration of some political man; she 
sought such a one, and in her delusion 
believed she had found him.’’ 


The Count Louis de Narbonne, so 
well known in England some years 
later, and who afterwards served 
Napoleon in a diplomatic capacity, is 
thus brilliantly described :— 


“There was then in Paris a young 
general officer of illustrious race, exces- 
sively handsome, and with a mind full of 
attraction, varied in its powers and bril- 
liant in its display. * * 

“This young man was the Count Louis 
de Narbonne. Sprung from this origin, 
brought up in this court, a courtier by 
birth ; spoiled by the hands of these 
females, only remarkable for his good 
looks, his levities, and his hasty wit; it 
was not to be expected that such a person 
was imbued with that ardent faith which 
casts a man headlong into the centre of 
revolutions, or the stoical energy which 
produces and controls them. He saw in 
the people only a sovereign, more exacting 
and more capricious than any others, to- 
wards whom it was necessary to display 
more skill to seduce, more policy to 
manage them. He believed himself suf- 
ficiently plastic for the task, and resolved 
to attempt it. Without a lofty imagina- 
tion, he yet had ambition and courage, 
and he viewed the position of affairs as a 
drama, similar to the Fronde, in which 
skilful actors could enlarge their hopes 
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in proportion to the facts, and direct. the 
catastrophe. He had not sufficient pene- 
tration to see, that in a revolution there 
is but one serious actor—enthusiasm; and 
he had none. He stammered out the 
words of a revolutionary tongue—he as- 
sumed the costume, but had not the spirit, 
of the times. 

‘* Madame de Stael was seduced as 
much by the heart as the intellect of M. 
de Narbonne. Her masculine and sensi- 
tive imagination invested the young sol- 
dier with all she desired to find in him. 
He was but a brilliant, active, high- 
couraged man ; she pictured him a poli- 
tician and a hero. She magnified him 
with all the endowments of her dreams, 
in order to bring him up to her ideal 
standard. She found patrons for him ; 
surrounded him with a prestige ; created 
a name for him, marked him out a course. 
She made him the living type of her 
politics. To disdain the court, gain over 
the people, command the army, intimi- 
date Europe, carry away the Assembly by 
his eloquence, to struggle for liberty, to 
save the nation, and become, by his po- 
pularity alone, the arbiter between the 
throne and the people, to reconcile them 
by a constitution, at once liberal and mo- 
narchical ; such was the perspective that 
she opened for herself and M. de Nar- 
bonne. 

** She but awakened his ambition, yet 
he believed himself capable of the desti- 
nies which she dreamed of for him. The 
drama of the constitution was concentrated 
in these two minds, and their conspiracy 
was for some time the entire policy of 
Europe. 

** Madame de Stiiel, M. de Narbonne, 
and the constitutional party were for war ; 
but theirs was to be a partial, and not a 
desperate war, which, shaking nationality 
to its foundations, would carry away the 
throne and throw France into a Re- 
public.”’ 


The De Stel party contrived by 
their influence to renew all the per- 
sonal staff of the diplomacy, exclu- 
sively devoted to the emigrants or 
the king. They filled foreign courts 
with their adherents. M. de Mar- 
bois was sent to the dict of Ratisbon ; 
M. Barthélemy to Switzerland; M. 
de Talleyrand was to endeavour to 
fuse the aristocratic principle of the 
English with the democratic prin- 
ciple of the French constitution. 

We have said that, in the sixth 
book, the author begins to enter on 
the history of the Girondins; but he 
by no means distinctly tells us who 
and what the Girondins were. To 
any other than a man who has merely 
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gotten up the history for the purpose 
of writing striking tableaux upon it, 
we thought it had been already known, 
that that very Brissot and some of 
his friends were the founders of the 
party,—a fact of which M. de La- 
martine appears profoundly, not to 
say culpably, ignorant. 

The Gironde party in the National 
Assembly was originally composed of 
those ardent and pure friends of li- 
berty who loved freedom without 
excess. The Brissotins, as they were 
originally called, soon after fused 
themselves with the deputies of the 
Gironde, distinguished as these latter 
were by remarkable oratorical talent. 

Thus was the party originally con- 
stituted. In the first instance, it 
completely governed the assembly, 
where the party called the Mountain 
was as yet ina minority; and gave 
further evidence of its power by 
overturning the ministry formed by 
Louis XVI. after the monarch ac- 
cepted the Constitution. The new 
cabinet was composed under its in- 
fluence; and it was in this ministry 
that Roland, whose wife was the soul 
of the party, first figured as a public 
man, and into which, Dumouriez, so 
well-known by his military and di- 
plomatic talents, and some celebrated 
advocates, also entered. The most 
remarkable among the earlier Gi- 
rondins, were Brissot, Vergniaud, 
Gensonné, Lasource, Fonfrede, Du- 
cos, Isnard, Carra (of whom we have 
before spoken), Guadet, Buzot, Bar- 
baroux, Sales, Louvet, and Pétion. 

It is thus that M. de Lamartine 
paints Vergniaud :— 


** Vergniaud, born at Limoges, and an 
advocate at the bar of Bordeaux, was now 
in his thirty-third year. Dignified, calm 
und unaffected features, announced the 
conviction of his power. Facility, that 
agreeable concomitant of genius, had ren- 
dered alike pliable his talents, his charac- 
ter, and even the position he assumed. 
A certain nonchalance announced that he 
easily laid aside these faculties from the 
conviction of his ability to recover all his 
forces at the moment when he should 

equire them. His brow was contempla- 
tive, his look composed, his mouth serious 
and somewhat sad ; the deep inspiration 
of antiquity was mingled in his physiog- 
nomy with the smiles and the carelessness 
of youth. At the foot of the tribune he 
was loved with familiarity ; as he ascended 
it; each was surprised to find that he 
inspired him with admiration and respect ; 
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but at the first words that fell from the 
speaker’s lips, they felt the immense dis- 
tance between the man and the orator. 
He was an instrument of enthusiasm, 
whose value and whose place was in his 
inspiration. This inspiration, heightened 
by the deep musical tones of his voice, 
and an extraordinary power of language, 
had drunk in deep draughts at the purest 
sources of antiquity; his sentences had 
all the images and harmony of poesy ; 
and if he had not been the orator ofa 
democracy, he would have been its philo- 
sopher and its poet. His genius, devoted 
to the people, yet forbade him to descend 
to the language of the people, even to 
flatter them. All his passions were noble 
as his words; and he adored the Revolu- 
tion as a sublime philosophy, destined to 
ennoble the nation without immolating 
on its altars other victims than prejudices 
and tyranny. He had doctrines, and no 
hatreds ; the thirst of glory, and not of 
ambition ; nay, power itself was, in his 
eyes, too real, too vulgar, a thing for him 
to aim at, and he disdained it for himself, 
and alone sought it for his ideas. Glory 
and posthumous fame were his objects 
alone ; he mounted the tribune to behold 
them, and he beheld them later from the 
scaffold ; and he plunged into the future, 
young, handsome, immortal in the annals 
of France, with all his enthusiasm, and 
some few stains, already efiaced in his 
generous blood. Such was the man whom 
nature had given to the Girondists as their 
chief.”’ 

At the period when the Gironde 
had risen to the highest popularity, 
the king had no longer the influence 
of the Government, which he had 
suffered to escape from his grasp; 
but he still possessed, and used, 
powers of corruption over the leaders 
of different parties. A portion of 
25,000,000 francs (1,000,000/. Brit- 
ish) was applied by M. de Laporte, 
the Intendant of the Civil List, and 
Bertrand de Moleville, and Mont- 
morin, ministers, in purchasing votes 
at the elections, motions at the clubs, 
applause or hisses in the Assembly. 

It is not till the end of the first 
volume that we have any mention of 
Madame de Genlis; she then appears 
as the friend of Pétion, the favourite 
of the Duke of Orleans, and the go- 
verness of his children. We may 
remark in passing, that the situation 
of sous-gouvernante in the Orleans 
family was at one period held by 
the mother of M. de Lamartine, a 
very superior woman. Of Madame 
de Genlis we shall have more to say 
anon. It is at this period, too, that 
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M. de Lamartine gives the character 
of the Constitutionalists, in a short 
but brilliant chapter which ought to 
have appeared in a previous part of 
his work. That there were many 
good, a few great, and a host of 
well-meaning men, we freely admit ; 
but we cannot go the length of call- 
ing this assembly, as M. de Lamar- 
tine does, the ccumenical council 
of modern reason and philosophy, or 
call its members universal men— 
workmen of God, called by Him to 
restore social reason, and found right 
and justice throughout the universe. 
This may be poetry run mad—some 
would call it flippant blasphemy — 
but sure we are, it is neither sound 
history nor good philosophy. The 
Constituent, according to M. de La- 
martine, was like Sir Pertinax’s 
horse,— 


‘* Which had but one fault —a fault 
indeed. 
And what was that ? The horse was dead.’’ 


Such, too, according to our poet, 
was the fault of the Constituent. It 
came to a close, says the man of 
metre--it should have perpetuated 
itself. 

We have before said, that it is in 
descriptions M. de Lamartine luxu- 
riates. In these, too, he excels most 
living Frenchmen, and, indeed, 
stands, we may say, nearly unrival- 
led. In the following description of 
Madame Roland, he exhibits all the 
resources and flexibility of his im- 
agination, and displays the richest 
wardrobe of fine—because appro- 
priate—words :— 


‘Young, lovely, radiant with genius, 
recently married to a man of serious mind, 
who was touching on old age, and but 
recently mother of her first child, Madame 
Roland was born in that intermediary 
condition in which families scarcely eman- 
cipated from manual labour are, it may 
be said, amphibious between the labourer 
and the tradesman, and retain in their 
manners the virtues and simplicity of the 
people, whilst they already participate in 
the lights of society. The period in which 
aristocracies fall, is that in which nations 
regenerate. The sap of the people is 
there. In this was born Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the virile type of Madame Ro- 
land. A portrait of her when a child re- 
presents a young girl in her father’s 
workshop, holding in one hand a book, 
and in the other an engraving tool. * * 

‘* Her father, Gratien Phlippon, was 
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an engraver and painter in enamel. He 
joined to these two professions that of a 
trade in diamonds and jewels. He was a 
man always aspiring higher than his abi- 
lities allowed, and a restless speculator, 
who incessantly destroyed his modest for- 
tune in his efforts to extend it in propor- 
tion to his ambitious yearnings. He 
adored his daughter, and could not, for 
her sake, content himself with the per- 
spective of the workshop. He gave her 
an education of the highest degree, and 
Nature had conferred upon her a heart 
for the most elevated destinies. * * 
“The young girl grew up in this at- 
mosphere of luxuriant imagination and 
actual wretchedness. * * ° 
‘*Marguerite Bimont (her mother’s 
name) had brought her husband a calm 
beauty, and a mind very superior to her 
destiny, but angelic piety and resignation 
armed her equally against ambition and 
despair. The mother of seven children, 
who had all died in the birth, she con- 
centrated in her only child all the love of 
her soul. * * It might have 
been said that she foresaw the destinies 
of her child, and infused into the mind 
of the young girl that masculine spirit 
which forms heroes and inspires martyrs. 


‘* Nature lent herself admirably to the 
task, and had endowed her pupil with an 
understanding even superior to her daz- 
zling beauty. This beauty of her earlier 
years, of which she has herself traced the 
principal features with infinite ingenuous- 
ness in the more sprightly pages of her 
memoirs, was far from having gained the 
energy, the melancholy, and the majesty 
which she subsequently acquired from 
repressed love, high thought, and mis- 
fortune. 

** A tall and supple figure, flat shoul- 
ders, a prominent bust, raised by a free 
and strong respiration, a modest and most 
becoming demeanour, that carriage of the 
neck which bespeaks intrepidity, black 
and soft hair, blue eyes, which appeared 
brown in the depth of their reflection, a 
look which like her soul passed rapidly 
from tenderness to energy, the nose of a 
Grecian statue, a rather large mouth, 
opened by a smile as well as speech, splen- 
did teeth, a turned and well-rounded chin, 
gave to the oval of her features that vo- 
luptuous and feminine grace without which 
even beauty does not elicit love, a skin 
marbled with the animation of life, and 
veined by blood which the least impression 
sent mounting to her cheeks, a tone of 
voice which borrowed its vibrations from 
the deepest fibres of her heart, and which 
was deeply modulated to its finest move- 
ments (a precious gift, for the tone of the 
voice, which is the channel of emotion in 
a woman, is the medium of persuasion in 
the orator; and, by both these titles, 
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Nature owed her the charm of voice, and 
had bestowed it on her freely). Such, at 
eighteen years of age, was the portrait of 
this young girl.’’ 

If, in the long annals of the his- 
tory of France, there be not a more 
loathsome, harassing, and disastrous 
epoch than the Reign of Terror, 
there is not, perhaps, a more touch- 
ing, sad, and mournful history than 
that of Madame Roland. The party 
of the Gironde had its heroes and 
heroines as well as the Royalist 
party, and among the latter, in the 
very first class, must be placed Ma- 
dame Roland. The measure of her 
misery was the more brimful in this, 
that not only had she had to lament 
in her captivity the flight of her 
husband and all his friends, her eter- 
nal separation from her daughter, 
but what, to so high principled, in- 
tellectual, and hopefut a mind, was, 
perhaps, as great a pain—the de- 
gradation and contempt into which 
the noble ideas, and generous dreams, 
which she had cherished in her youth 
and womanhood had fallen. She 
thus swallowed largely of the waters 
of all bitterness—as wife, as mother, 
as woman, as citizen, as a pure and 
intellectual being, of the finest or- 

isation, and the most enthusiastic, 
oving, and generous disposition and 
feelings. There was only one fault 
with which this sincere enthusiast 
could be reproached, and that was, 
a species of delirious and unreason- 
ing hatred of every old and estab- 
lished institution. 

Reformers have their bigotries and 
intolerances as well as the sticklers 
for, and sustainers of, abuses. We 
regret that we are not enabled to ex- 
tract more than one of the nine 
chapters in reference to Madame Ro- 
land, but the reader will have a rich 
treat in going over them seriatim. 
In them he will find most interestin 
accounts ofher infancy, her person 
appearance, her impression of the 
court, her suitors, her mode of life 
in Paris and in the country, her in- 
terviews with, and impression of, Du- 
mouriez, and her first meeting with 
Barbaroux, which is thus described :— 


‘* Barbaroux, impetuous as he was, did 
not justify the butchers of Avignon, but 
detested the victims. He was a man re- 
quisite to the Girondists. Struck by his 
eloquence and his enthusiasm, they pre- 
sented him to Madame Roland: no wo- 
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man was more formed to seduce, no man 
more formed to be seduced. Madame 
Roland—in all the freshness of her youth, 
in all the brilliancy of her beauty, and 
also in all the fulness of sensibility, which 
all the purity of her life could not stifle 
in her unoccupied heart — speaks thus 
tenderly of Barbaroux : ‘ I had read,’ she 
says, ‘in the cabinet of my husband, the 
letters of Barbaroux, full of sense and 
premature wisdom. When I saw him I 
was astonished at his youth. He attached 
himself to my husband.’’’ 


Though it is clear she was favour- 
ably disposed to Barbaroux, yet the 
man she preferred of all the Girond- 
ists was Buzot. Lamartine thus 
speaks of her partiality :— 


** But of the men whom enthusiasm for 
the Revolution brought around her, he 
whom Madame Roland preferred to all 
was Buzot. More attached to this young 
female than to his party, Buzot was to 
her a friend, whilst the others were but 
tools or accomplices. She had quickly 
passed her judgment on Barbaroux, and 
this judgment, impressed with a certain 
bitterness, was like a repentance for the 
secret impression which the favourable 
exterior of this young man had at first 
inspired. She accuses herself with finding 
him so handsome, and seems to fortify 
her heart against the fascination of his 
looks. ‘ Barbaroux is volatile,’ she said ; 
‘ the adoration he receives from worthless 
women destroys the seriousness of his 
feelings. When I see such fine young 
men too conceited at the impression they 
make, like Barbaroux and Hérault de 
Séchelles, I cannot help thinking that 
they adore themselves too much to have 
a great deal of adoration left for their 
country.’ 

‘* Tf we may lift the. veil from the heart 
of this virtuous woman, who does not 
raise it herself for fear of developing a 
sentiment contrary to her duties, we must 
be convinced that her instinctive inclina- 
tion had been one moment for Barbaroux, 
but her reflecting tenderness was for 
Buzot. It is neither given to duty nor 
liberty to fill completely the soul of a 
woman as lovely and impassioned as she : 
duty chills, politics deceive, virtue retains, 
love fills the heart. Madame Roland 
loved Buzot. He adored in her his in- 
spiration and his idol. Perchance they 
never disclosed to each other in words a 
sentiment which would have been the less 
sacred to them from the hour in which 
it had become guilty. But what they 
concealed from one another they have 
involuntarily revealed at their death. 
There are in the last days and last hours 
of this man and this woman, sighs, ges- 
tures, and words, which allow the secret 
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preserved during life to escape in the 
presence of death; but the secret thus 
disclosed keeps its mystery. Posterity 
may have the right to detect, but none 
to accuse, this sentiment.’’ 


We have not space to extract the 
sketch of that frigid formalist, and 
strait-laced mummy, Roland, the 
husband ; nor is the moral anatomy 
of such a “withered Apple John,” 
worth the space, or the type: but 
we cannot omit the remarkable sketch 
of aremarkableman—Dumouriez :— 


‘* The Girondists had discovered Du- 
mouriez in the obscurity of an existence, 
until then very insignificant. * * * 
They became much attached to each 
other. Gensonné detected, with much 
tact in his colleague, one of those intellects 
repressed by circumstances, and weighed 
down by the obscurity of their lot, which 
it is enough to expose to the open day- 
light of public action, in order to shine 
forth with all the brilliancy with which 
nature and study had endowed it: he 
had, too, found in this mind the spring of 
character strong enough to bear the move- 
ments of a revolution, and sufficiently 
elastic to bend to all the difficulties of 
affairs. Ina word, Dumouriez had, on 
the first contact, exercised over Gensonné 
that influence, that ascendancy, that em- 
pire which superiority, when it displays 
and humbles itself, never fails to acquire 
over minds to which it condescends to 
disclose itself. 

‘* This attractive power, the confidence 
of genius, was one of the characteristics 
of Dumouriez; and by that he subse- 
quently made a conquest of the Giron- 
dists, the king, the queen, his army, the 
Jacobins, Danton,—Robespierre himself. 
It was what great men call their star,— 
a star which precedes them, and prepares 
their way. Dumouriez’s star was fasci- 
nation of manner; but this fascination 
was but the attraction of his just, rapid, 
quick ideas, into whose orbit the incredi- 
ble activity of his mind carried away the 
mind of those who heard his thoughts or 
witnessed his actions. Gensonné, on his 
return from his mission, had desired to 
enrich his party with this unknown man, 
whose eminence he foresaw from afar. 
He presented Dumouriez to his friends 
of the Assembly, to Guadet, Vergniaud, 
Roland, Brissot, and De Grave: com- 
municated to them his own astonishment 
at, and confidence in, the twofold faculties 
of Dumouriez as diplomatist and soldier. 

* * * * 

‘They had scarcely seen Dumouriez 
before they were convinced. His intellect 
was electrical ; it struck before they had 
time to anatomise it. The Girondists 
presented him to De Grave, and De Grave 
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to the king, who offered him the temporary 
management of foreign affairs, until M. 
de Lessart, sent before the Haute Cour, 
had proved his innocence to his judges, 
and could resume the place reserved for 
him in the council.’’ 


We shall not extract one word of 
what M. de Lamartine has written 
touching the infamous Philippe Ega- 
lité. In his estimate of this despi- 
cable being we believe him to be 
altogether mistaken. Indeed it were 
difficult for a man whose mother 
stood in the position of sous-gouver- 
nante in the family of Orleans to 
write freely, fairly, or truly, on the 
character of Orleans. On the con- 
nexion with Madame de Genlis, how- 
ever, our poet is explicit enough. It 
is thus explained :— 


‘* Early tired of the beauty and virtue 
of the Duchesse d’Orleans, he had con- 
ceived for a lovely, witty, insinuating, 
woman, a sentiment which did not enchain 
the caprices of his heart, but which con- 
trolled his inconsistency and directed his 
mind. This woman, then seducing and 
since celebrated, was the Comtesse de 
Sillery-Genlis, daughter of the Marquis 
Ducret de Saint-Aubin, a gentleman of 
Charolais, without fortune. Her mother, 
who was still young and handsome, had 
brought her to Paris, to the house of 
M. de la Popeliniére, a celebrated finan- 
cier, whose old age she had taken captive. 
She educated her daughter for that doubt- 
ful destiny which awaits women on whom 
nature has lavished beauty and mind, and 
to whom society has refused their right 
position, —adventuresses in society, some- 
times raised, sometimes degraded. 

‘* The first masters formed this child 
by all the arts of mind and hand; her 
mother directed her to ambition. The 
second-rate position of this mother at the 
house of her opulent protector, formed 
the child to the plasticity and adulation 
which her mother’s domestic condition 
required and illustrated. At sixteen years 
of age her precocious beauty and musical 
talent caused her to be already sought in 
the salons.”’ 


This is M. de Lamartine’s graphic 
account of the origin of the Mar- 
seillaise :— 

‘“‘The Marseillaise preserves notes of 
the song of glory and the shriek of death : 
glorious asthe one, funereal-likethe other, 
it assures the country, whilst it makes 
the citizen turn pale. This is its history. 

‘‘There was then a young officer of 
artillery in garrison at Strasbourg, named 
Rouget de Lisle. He was born at Lons- 
le-Saunier, in the Jura, that country of 
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reverie and energy, as mountainous coun- 
tries always are. This young man loved 
war like a soldier—the Revolution like a 
thinker. He charmed with his verses and 
music the slow, dull, garrison life. Much 
in request from his twofold talent as mu- 
sician and poet, he visited the house of 
Dietrick, an Alsatian patriot (maire of 
Strasbourg), on intimate terms. Die- 
trick’s wife and young daughters shared 
in his patriotic feelings, for the Revolution 
was advancing towards the frontiers, just 
as the affections of the body always com- 
mence at the extremities. They were 
very partial to the young officer, and in- 
spired his heart, his poetry, and his 
music. They executed the first of his 
ideas hardly developed, confidantes of the 
earliest flights of his genius. 

‘It was in the winter of 1792, and 
there was a scarcity in Strasbourg. The 
house of Dietrick was poor, and the table 
humble, but there was always a welcome 
for Rouget de Lisle. This young officer 
was there from morning to night, like a 
son or brother of the family. One day, 
when there was only some coarse bread 
and slices of ham on the table, Dietrick, 
looking with calm sadness at De Lisle, 
said to him, ‘ Plenty is not seen at our 
feasts; but what matter if enthusiasm is 
not wanting at our civic fetes, and courage 
in our soldiers’ hearts? I have still a 
bottle of wine left in my cellar. Bring 
it,’ he added, addressing one of his 
daughters, ‘and we will drink to liberty 
and our country. Strasbourg is shortly 
to have a patriotic ceremony, and De 
Lisle must ve inspired by these last drops 
to produce one of those hymns which 
convey to the soul of the people the en- 
thusiasm which suggested it.’ The young 
girls applauded, fetched the wine, filled 
the glasses oftheir old father and the young 
officer until the wine was exhausted. It 
was midnight, and very cold. De Lisle 
was a dreamer; his heart was moved, his 
head heated. The cold seized on him, and 
he went staggering to his lonely chamber, 
endeavouring, by degrees, to find inspira- 
tion in the palpitations of his citizen 
heart ; and on his small clavicord, now 
composing the air before the words, and 
now the words before the air, combined 
them so intimately in his mind, that he 
could never tell which was first produced, 
the air or the words, so impossible did he 
find it to separate the poetry from the 
music, and the feeling fromtheimpression. 
He sung every thing — wrote nothing. 

“* Overcome by this divine inspiration, 
his head fell sleeping on his instrument, 
and he did not awake until daylight. 
The song of the over-night returned to 
his memory with difficulty, like the recol- 
lections of a dream. He wrote it down, 
and then ran to Dietrick.” 
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The character of Louis X VIIL, 
littérateu:, philosopher, diplomatist, 
at once victim and sage, is exceeding- 
ly well drawn in a very few lines. 
The sketches of Charles X., and of 
the Prince of Condé, too, possess the 
merit of accurate brevity, but we 
may not extract them. 

Of the emigrants generally, M. de 
Lamartine takes a most accurate 
gauge. This handful of brave men, 
says he, deemed themselves a nation 
for emigration, as the desert has its 
mirage. M. de Lamartine forms a 
just appreciation of the clever and 
unscrupulous intriguer, Calonne ; 
but aie no mention of his gamblin 
propensities in the public funds a 
otherwise ; of the manner in which 
he distributed the public money to 
his mistress, Madame Lebrun; of 
his intrigues to obtain the place of 
M. d@Ormesson ; of his mismanage- 
ment of the cuisse d’amortissement, 
and his speculations in grain in a 
period of famine. Calonne owed 
200,000 when he entered the minis- 
try. This he mentioned to the king, 
who made him a present of 230,000 
francs in the entreprise des eaux. M. 
de Lamartine states that it was Ca- 
lonne who inspired the manifesto of 
the Duke of Brunswick, but gives no 
authority for the statement, nor any 
reference to documents to prove his 
assertion. ‘This is, indeed, a general 
defect in every page of these volumes. 
No reference whaever is made to 
authorities, nor does M. Lamartine 
appear to have at all assiduously 
consulted that great mine of history, 
the Moniteur, from May 1789 to 
November 1799, which, thanks to 
our excellent friend Plon, has been 
recently published in thirty-one vo- 
lumes, with explanatory notes and a 
table of contents. 

The character of Gontant Biron, 
duc de Lauzun, is well-drawn in a 
few words, but we have not room to 
quote it. 

This chivalrous nobleman appeared 
before the revolutionary tribune on 
the 3lst December, 1793, and was 
unjustly condemned for having con- 
spired against the internal and ex- 
ternal safety of the Republic. He 
heard the fatal sentence with im- 
perturbable sang froid. Being con- 
ducted back to prison, he called for 
some oysters and white wine. He was 
at table when the executioner entered. 
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“JT shall be ready in a moment,” 
_said the duke: “let me finish my 

oysters.” Calling for a glass, he made 
the executioner drink a goblet of 
wine ; and, having swallowed another 
himself, “ Partuns!” said he, and, 
mounting the scaffold with a firm 
step, in one instant after was launched 
into eternity. 

The Memoirs of the duke, which 
caused a sensation not merely in 
France but in Europe, were first 
published in 1822, and were the oc- 
casion of a law-suit. It is said Tal- 
leyrand had a hand in the publica- 
tion. On the subject of these remark- 
able Memoirs, M. de Lamartine is 
silent. 

There is no more vivid and pic- 
turesque writing in these volumes 
than the history of Théroigne de 
Méricourt; but we must refer the 
reader to the book, for our extracts 
have been unreasonably long. 

Of the corruption of Danton, the 
world has long ceased to be sceptical, 
but these volumes reveal the sums 
given. In the third volume we are 
told that Danton received 150,000 
francs from the queen. “ Pour con- 
firmer par des largesses ascendant 
de cet orateur sur le peuple des 
faubourgs.” The receipt for this 
money, we subsequently learn, was 
in the hands of the minister Mont- 
morin. Even at this period some of 
the Girondins themselves had a mys- 
terious intelligence with the court. 
Gaudet consented to a secret inter- 
view with the king and queen, whose 
simplicity and bonhomie charmed 
him; and when the queen shewed him 
the innocent, sleeping dauphin, the 
Girondist deputy was melted to tears. 
“Elevez le pour la liberté, madame,” 
said he; “elle est la condition de sa 
vie.” Alas! how unprophetic were 
these words. But man, fortunately, 
cannot see into the future. 

A curious light is thrown on the 
circumstances of some of the Giron- 
dists in these volumes. At the time 
when Vergniaud was becoming one 
of the most important men in France, 
he was sorely pressed for even small 
sums of money. He writes to his 
sister and brother-in-law: “Je n’ai 
point d'argent ; mes anciens créanciers 
de Paris me recherchent. Je les paye 
un peu chaque mois ; les loyers sont 
chers ; il m’est impossible de payer le 
tout.” 


M. de Lamartine, Deputy for Mécon. 
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Amidst the authors of the deeds of 
blood and crime recorded in these 
volumes, there is no such despicable 
villain as Gamain the locksmith. 
Though more desperate and blood- 
thirsty scoundrels constantly appear, 
yet not one can be named at once so 
faithless and so ungrateful. Gamain 
was a locksmith, of whom the un- 
fortunate King Louis XVI. had 
learned the trade, having a strong 
taste for all the mechanical arts. 
For ten years they had worked to- 
gether in intimate familiarity ; and 
Gamain was aware of a sccret recess 
in a wall in the palace in which the 
king had placed his secret corre- 
spondence with Mirabeau, Barnave, 
and the Girondins. The confiding 
king believed the heart of Gamain 
as sure and as safe as the stone wall 
in which his secrets were hidden. 
The king was deceived. Gamain had 
denounced something more than his 
sovereign, he denounced his com- 
panion and friend. 

We have not space to go over the 
long agony the king and queen en- 
dured from the moment of their 
captivity to the moment of their ex- 
ecution. To those of our readers 
who desire to re-read more eloquently 
and feelingly told than we have ever 
found related before these sad inci- 
dents, we should recommend the third 
volume of the Girondins. The queen 
exhibited all through these deplorable 
scenes more spirit and self-presence 
than her unfortunate husband. 
There are, fortunately, occasionally 
sublime traits of human virtue in- 
terspersed to relieve the sombreness 
of guilt! When the Duchess de 
Maillé, a lady in waiting, who was 
absent on the night of the attack on 
the Palace of the Tuileries, and who 
was no favourite because of her 
liberal opinions, heard of the danger- 
ous situation of the king and queen, 
without disguising her name or feel- 
ings of attachment, she penetrated 
through the crowd, exclaiming, 
“ Laissez moi aller oi l’amitié et le 
devoir m’appellent. Mon cceur est 
alareine. Votre patriotisme,” said 
she, turning to the mob, “ est de la 
hair; le mien est de mourir 4 ses 
pieds !” 

The horrible details given by M. 
de Lamartine of the massacres of 
September, cause the blood to run 
cold. But nearly every one of these 
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details had been given by M. Georges 
Duval, whose very words our poet 
sometimes copies without acknow- 
ledgment. he last of the gardes 
du corps massacred was the young 
Du Vigier. As brave as muscular, 
as active as strong, he struggled 
against sixty tigers in human shape 
for more than a quarter of an hour. 
Twice he escaped the prey of the 
demons, twice he was again seized, 
and perished at length bleeding from 
every pore, with wounds desperate 
and gaping. No sooner did he sink 
exhausted on the ground, than his 
head was severed from his body and 
paraded on a pike as a bloody trophy. 
Lhe Archbishop of Arles, and two 
other illustrious brothers of the house 
of Rochefoucauld — one, bishop of 
Beauvais, the other, bishop of Saintes 
—with 185 priests, some of them 
more than eighty years of age, were 
massacred in the Rue de Vaugirard. 
The victims were so numerous that 
we can only use the very words of 
the Roman martyrology,—* Et alibi 
aliorum plurimorum martyrum et 
confessorum atque sanctarum virgi- 
num. 

Sombreuil, governor of the In- 
valides, was led out to the massacre 
after Montmorin, the ex-minister. 
His daughter, who was arrested with 
her father, was allowed to leave the 
eer but she refused to separate 

erself from her parent. From the 
commencement of this bloody day 
she remained at the wicket of the 
tribunal, anxiously awaiting her fa- 
ther’s turn. When he appeared, re- 
gardless of the bristling bayonets, 
she flung herself on the neck of her 
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age and covering his breast with 
er body, conjured the assassins to 
_— the author of her being ; or, if 
that were impossible, to allow her to 
die at the same time—the same death. 
The gesture and attitude of this no- 
ble girl,—her sex, her youth, her 
beauty,—increased by her emotion 
and the sublimity of her filial piety, 
softened the hearts of the savage 
demons. 

They spared the life of the father, 
but at a horrible price. They re- 
quired that Mademoiselle Sombreuil 
should, in token of her abjuration of 
aristocracy, drink out ofa glass filled 
with the yet warm blood of the aris- 
tocrats who had perished. The young 
woman seized the glass with an in- 
trepid hand, and did the bidding of 
the demons. This saved the life of 
her parent. We might also recount 
the history of the daughter of Ca- 
zotte, but already have we exceeded 
the limit allotted to us, without ex- 
tending our extracts beyond the 
third volume. The remaining vo- 
lumes must be reserved for future 
remark. 

Our readers will have seen from 
the extracts we have given, what a 
consummate master of a style M. 
de Lamartine is. With the young 
and enthusiastic, who will read his 
work as an epic, the book must 
ever be a favourite; even with the 
middle-aged and old, the graces of 
its style must captivate and seduce. 
But that the book will ever be 
quoted as an authority, or except for 
its style, in elegant extracts, we 
greatly doubt. 


A DEFENCE OF A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


Tuose who affect to despise a classical 
education have been met with divers 
and sundry arguments and answers, 
some wise, some witty, some both, 
and some neither. Perhaps the wit- 
tiest shaft that has been aimed at 
them was that of the scholar who 
reminded them that all contempt 
does not arise out of an excessiye 
familiarity with the object despised. 
It must have told the more effectually 
because, in addition to the keenness 
of its point, there was a solidity of 
truth in the retort, which was sure 


to make it sink all the deeper. Of 
wise reasons, the wisest we have 
hitherto seen alleged against the 
objectors consists in an appeal to 
experience, as proving how invariably 
the study of the ancient languages 
has continued to form, through so 
many centuries, the staple of school 
instruction, every age ratifying in its 
practice the judgment of its prede- 
cessors in this particular. But nei- 
ther the wit nor the wisdom of our 
defence has proved entirely suc- 
cessful; for, in the first place, some 
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very fair scholars have joined in 
condemning an exclusive attention 
to Latin and Greek, as a waste of 
time, and as detrimental to the mind 
of the youthful student. And in 
answer to the pretended results of 
experience, it has been contended, 
not without justice, that for some 
part of the period mentioned no 
other literature, save that of the 
ancients, was available; that for a 
still greater part no physical science 
had reached such a point of complete- 
ness or certainty as to render it a fit 
instrument for exercising the tender 
and credulous minds of youth ; and, 
lastly, that it did not follow, because 
the mode of instruction hitherto pur- 
sued had upon the whole answered 
its end, that therefore we were justi- 
fied in refusing to adopt those better 
elements into our system which the 
growth of human knowledge had put 
at our disposal. There is a sufficient 
air of probability in this manner of 
reasoning to make us readily believe 
that those who use it are sincere, 
and that being sincere, they are will- 
ing to approach the question sincerely 
and dispassionately. For their sakes, 
we are desirous of recurring to ano- 
ther and, as we hope, a more satisfac- 
tory kind of proof; one, namely, 
which is to result from an analysis 
of the kind of effects produced by a 
classical education upon the mind of 
the learner,—a natural history, in 
short, of the intellect as trained at a 
grammar school. But, first, we must 
begin by objecting to a very common 
form in which the complaint of ourad- 
versaries is brought forward. “ Wh 

waste the best years of a boy’s life 
in teaching him the dead languages, 
rather than those of modern Europe, 
which he will have oecasion for in 
after life, or than some really useful 
subjects, such as modern history and 
the physical sciences?” Here two 
kinds of utility seem to be confounded ; 
for we presume the utility of learn- 
ing modern languages is, that you 
possess in after life a greater readi- 
ness in their use, and a correcter 
accent in pronouncing them: but 
this is a mere convenience, or a 
worldly utility at best; whereas we 
are both of us looking for that which 
is useful as education—useful to the 
mind itself; and, doubtless, it is as 
such that we hear history and science 
recommended. But even in the case 
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of these latter studies, the worldly 
profit resulting from their acquisition, 
and the intellectual utility attending 
the act of acquiring them, are not 
always so clearly distinguished, but 
that one is often employed as the 
make-weight of the other. For the 
purpose of imparting brilliancy to 
conversation, ensuring success to 
academical competition, furnishing 
the young author or speaker with a 
hundred and one plausibilities, the 
multitude of facts is of first-rate im- 
portance, but for educating the mind 
we have, of course, need of more than 
facts,—we must place all our reliance 
on principles. Now, the mind that 
can derive principles from facts, or 
recognise them in facts, is a mind 
already educated ; but one that is 
under education cannot do this for 
itself, for it is in acquiripg this very 
habit that the true nature of educa- 
tion consists. What, then, becomes of 
that argument which proceeds on 
this assumed classification, according 
to which the utility of each study is 
made to depend on, and bear an exact 
proportion to, the volume of the facts 
which it contains? Especially if we 
contrast it with another scale of 
utility, which is measured according 
to the comparative aptitude of the 
different subjects of human know- 
ledge for habituating the mind to the 
discernment and discovery of princi- 
ples. Following this latter criterion 
as the most obviously just and ra- 
tional one, we affirm that the best 
organ of education is the science of 
grammar, and the best mode of im- 

arting that science is by exemplifying 
its principles in the languages of the 
ancient civilised world. The position 
which we are about to advocate will 
appear minutely and curiously pe- 
dantic to those who, in their haste to 
learn a language, look upon its 
grammar as their natural foe and 
chief impediment. 

And, indeed, the ironical compli- 
ment of Socrates to one of the 
sophists in the Platonic dialogue is 
not inapplicable ‘to a large class of 
lecture-mongers in the present day. 
“You are fortunate, Callicles, to 
have been initiated at the great mys- 
teries without proceeding through 
the lesser.” The very circumstance 
which led to the rebuke is curiously 
like. This same Callicles had just 
expressed a heroic contempt for the 
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sea 8 of grammar. But Plato, 
who knew that without grammar 
there could be no dialectics, and 
without dialectics no real metaphy- 
sical or moral science, did not lose 
sight of this peculiarity of the 
sophist’s notions. 

Whatever is obscure or difficult 
in the question of the education 
of individual minds, will become 
clearer and plainer when it is com- 
pared with the notices which we 
possess of the education of the gene- 
ral man; for history presents to us 
in uncial characters the process 
which human society has undergone 
in its difierent periods, that we may 
all the more readily discern the an- 
alogous treatment which nature pre- 
scribes in developing each particular 
intelligence. 

Thus the progress of human so- 
ciety from the patriarchal, or family 
life, into the civil or national, and from 
this again into that more catholic 
sphere of a common humanity, which 
is most rightly called Christendom, 
from the doctrine whence it arose, 
and in which it must for ever consist 
—this progress corresponds to the 
moral growth of every single con- 
science, from the affectionate and 
instinctive obedience of childhood to 
the duty and discipline of early 
youth, and from this again to the 
devotion and the self-denial of the 
ripened man. The intellectual stages 
also follow each other in an analo- 
gous order. 

To the early races of mankind, 
whose business it was to replenish 
the earth, the outward world was all 
in all. ‘The practical man had to 
strive with nature, to watch her 
a intently, and to turn 
ner powers to account ; and thus were 
laid the foundations of agriculture 
and navigation, and the useful arts 
in general. The contemplative man 
sought in “ the mighty world of eye 
and ear” the verification of his own 
longings ; in his admiration of exter- 
nal forms the first philosophy began, 
and the earliest poetry, and thus, too, 
the first tendencies of idolatry were 
towards the host of Heaven, or the 
living principle of things. In the 
second period the understanding, with 
its forms and its categories, appears 
and asserts itself over the old sensual 
relation of man to nature. ‘This is 
the age in which man is the pro- 
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tagonist ; and, accordingly, the poetry 
of hymns and mystical charms is sup- 
planted by the epos and the drama: 
fable gradually gives place to history ; 
personal deities are needed and intro- 
duced ; even where the worship of the 
true God is preserved, a more em- 
phatic declaration of His personality 
is renewed before the rulesof national 
life are given from Sinai. As the 
moral principle is confined and de- 
termined by maxims and ordinances, 
so the intellect bounds itself and its 
operations by austere canons of taste 
as to substance and unity, which it 
derives from its own categories. It 
is no wonder that dialectical and ma- 
thematical sciences gradually become 
the chief and engrossing studies of 
such a period, and that its decline 
should exhibit nething but the dry 
residuum of its principal element—an 
entire and exclusive attention to lo- 
gical abstractions. 

In the third epoch, of which our 
own days form a part, we have a re- 
turn to nature, but from a higher 
level; from the ground of reason it- 
self. Art is revived, but it appears no 
longer as Sculpture, but as Painting ; 
and, in the Drama, Man no longer 
asserts himself as the mere outward 
man of activity and adventure, or as 
the subject of a single master passion, 
wearing one unchangeable mask, but 
the soul comes forward on the stage 
in all its complexity of feelings, pas- 
sions, and purposes ; the monotonous 
recitative of anger, or sorrow, or love, 
is discarded, for consciousness itself is 
now the speaker, and every heart- 
string in its turn must vibrate to give 
it utterance. The formal sciences are 
brought back to common sense, and 
become the handmaids to physical 
and mental discoveries. But we will 
not trespass any longer on the reader's 
patience with this contrast of the 
three intellectual eras of mankind, 
because, though it be a very poor, 
hasty, and inadequate sketch of the 
subject intended for his consideration, 
it cannot but seem unnecessarily te- 
dious to those who have not yet 
perceived our drift in giving this 
description. We therefore hasten to 
remind those who are in this pre- 
dicament, that the purport of all this 
survey is to exhibit the different 
composing elements of the education 
of the universal man, not only in the 
hope that we may find therein a type 
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and pattern that can be profitably 
followed in the training of indivi- 
duals, but also with the view of 
proving that the formal sciences, of 
which grammar is necessarily the 
first, are important enough to de- 
serve a separate period for their 
cultivation, and that they ought to 
precede the inculcation of all such 
studies as are mainly conversant with 
matter of fact. 

The greatest and most brilliant 
discovery ever made in the region of 
psychology was that by which the 
founder of the Critical Philosophy 
determined, @ priori, all the possible 
forms under which any sensual notice 
could find admittance into the mind; 
and where do we suppose that he 
looked for them? Why, the com- 
monest text-book of logic supplied 
him with all the materials for his 
analysis. In it he finds the form 
of propositions thus distinguished. 
They are either universal, particu- 
lar, or single; this is their quantity : 
they are either negative, affirmative, 
or limitative; this is their quality: 
they either affirm unconditionally, 
or conditionally on the existence of 
something, or conditionally on its 
non-existence ; in technical phrase, 
they are either categorical, hypo- 
thetical, or disjunctive; this is 
their substance. Lastly, they are 
stated as necessary, Or as actual, or 
as contingent; and this, which is 
often incorrectly termed their mat- 
ter, may be properly called their 
mode. 

Out of these dry divisions and 
subdivisions, Emanuel Kant elicited 
an important fact; he argued, that 
if the matter of propositions be de- 
rived from the senses, the form must 
be furnished by the understanding 
itself; and by assigning to each of 
the logical functions above described 
its appropriate and necessarily sup- 
posable form, he succeeded in making 
a complete Table of the Pure con- 
ceptions or categories of the Under- 
standing, as follows:— Unity, Plu- 
rality, and Totality ; Affirmation, 
Negation, Limitation ; Substance, 
Cause, Reciprocity; Necessity, Pos- 
sibility, and Existence, or rather 
Actuality. Our reason for adducing 
this striking fact in the history of 
science, is to suggest to the thought- 
ful reader a more particular consi- 
deration of that great saying of Bac- 
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psychology is indebted to the clas- 
sifications of logic for the greatest 
momentum it ever received—we had 
almost said, for that impulse which 
first raised it to the rank of a 
science—how ought this fact to re- 
mind and to convince us of another, 
namely, that if grammar had not 
been first cultivated with the utmost 
care and minuteness, logic itself could 
never have existed ? And yet this 
truth is so little recognised amongst 
us, that when Plato, in his Philebus, 
endeavours to explain the process of 
connecting, by a succession of links, 
the one and the infinite (in which 
operation, according to him, all true 
discovery consists), and brings for- 
ward the example of the discovery of 
the alphabet as one of the greatest 
ever made, we feel that Plato has 
himself the merit of a discoverer, in 
thus raising a familiar object into its 
proper nature and dignity. 

But, perhaps, there are many who, 
while they in some measure grant 
what is here contended for, would 
yet maintain that it is a matter of 
very slight practical importance ; 
who suppose that the principles of 
grammar are soon learnt; that a few 
rules, illustrated by well-chosen ex- 
amples, constitute the whole of gram- 
matical science—at least, so far as 
boys are fitted or expected to acquire 
it. There cannot be a more ridiculous 
or a mischievous error. Grammar 
is the earliest science, because the 
facts from which its principles are 
gradually eliminated are continually 
at hand. Men have in all ages re- 
flected more readily upon data fur- 
nished by their own acts;—not on 
their own states of mind or their own 
faculties ; that is quite another mat- 
ter ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that Archbishop Whately has neg- 
lected to point out, if he has not 
himself encouraged, this confusion. 
For whereas, in the introduction to 
the old lofiical treatises, we are 
told, without any variation, that the 
operations of the mind are threefold, 
and then the science is made to derive 
itself from the observation of these 
acts, of which we are immediately 
conscious; in the note at the com- 
mencement of his synthetical com- 
pendium, we meet with a 
which seems to imply that the term 
faculties, or operations, may be used 
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indifferently ; and the earlier part of 
this note, in which he justifies the 
change from the reading of the old 
text-books — mentis operationes in 
universum—“ in all,” to “‘ operations 
of the mind which are immediately 
concerned in argument,” is not less 
founded on a misconception. There 
are no other acts of the mind but 
these three ; and because these are all, 
we make them the basis of one science. 
We do not attempt to ascribe them 
to any faculty whatever; we do not 
assign them respectively to the Sen- 
sitive Faculty, the Understanding, 
and the Reason, because, as lo- 
gicians, we have nothing to do with 
powers, but only with operations ; 
and having assumed that there is a 
science or method according to which 
these operations are carried on, we 

roceed to investigate its principles. 

ut, to return. If the basis of gram- 
matical science is the observation of 
our own acts in using the gift of 
speech, and if this observation brings 
into consciousness that which before 
was only instinctive, it follows that 
so long as our consciousness is ca- 
pable of receiving greater clearness 
and extension, so long must the study 
of language by the habitual applica- 
tion of the principles of grammar be 
profitable to the mind, in giving it 
method and self-possession. 

We have so much exceeded the 
limits to which we had intended to 
confine this part of the subject, that 
we must deal somewhat more com- 
pendiously than we could have wished 
with our remaining position, viz. 
that, whatever advantages the grow- 
ing mind derives from conversance 
with language and its laws, it is more 
likely to derive from an ancient than 
from a modern tongue. This arises 
from a very intelligible cause. The 
contrast between any ancient lan- 
guage, on one side, and any modern, 
on the other, is far greater than be- 
tween any two modern languages. 
Now, the greater the contrast be- 
tween our habitual mode of expres- 
sion and that with which we be- 
come acquainted through study, the 
more effectually are we emancipated 
from those notions which we ac- 
quire from habitual expressions, 
and which we are apt to mistake for 
real and permanent relations. Let 
us take two familiar illustrations of 
what is here intended. When an 
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English boy is set to learn the syn- 
tactical use of the cases in Greek or 
Latin, his attention is called at once 
by several apparent anomalies to the 
difference between those languages 
and his own. In the hands of judi- 
cious teachers he has learnt that these 
cases express every possible substan- 
tial relation in which things can stand 
to each other, as distinct from those 
relations in time and space which are 
expressed by prepositions. But now 
he perceives that in his own tongue 
an attempt is made to give a picture 
of these substantial relations by such 
prepositions, or quasi prepositions, as 
furnish the most analogous relations 
in space; while in the classical lan- 
guages all these diversities are ex- 
pressed by inflexions. Hence he 
unlearns the notion which his own 
more concrete way of expressing the 
cases naturally begets in him ; namely, 
that the relations expressed by them 
are accidental and arbitrary. 

We are not hereby recommending 
the study of grammar to be based on 
metaphysics; on the contrary, we 
speak of the advantage of this change 
of the habitual point of view which 
a@ familiar acquaintance with ancient 
languages enables us to make, as an 
unlearning of one-sided notions, ra- 
ther than as a direct acquirement ; 
but that it is a most useful prepa- 
ration for any later metaphysical 
study, who will deny? It may be 
objected to the foregoing example, 
that it proves more than was in- 
tended; inasmuch as some modern 
Janguages, the German for instance, 
can boast of this advantage, if it be 
one, of expressing the cases by in- 
flexion and not by particles. But it 
would not be difficult to shew that 
in the German, at least, these ter- 
minations; are artificial— mere at- 
tempts to imitate the old languages ; 
and, therefore, we continually find 
the prepositional signs of cases intro- 
duced where in an ancient language 
you would be presented with the 
pure case. 

Besides, the uses of the genitive 
or ablative absolute, and of the 
accusative with the infinitive, which 
are wholly wanting in our days, 
are striking instances of the dif- 
ference between the fixed nature 
of the cases in Greek and Latin, 
and the fluctuations of the same in 
the tongues of modern Europe. But 
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there is a large class of examples yet 
remaining, which exhibits this differ- 
ence yet more strikingly; we allude 
to those instances which occur in 
connexion with certain verbs. These 
will form our second illustration, 
which must, however, be introduced 
by a few prefatory remarks. The 
theme or root of the verb, in the 
ancient Oriental languages, is the 
third person of the past tense ; in the 
Greek, it is the aorist; in the Latin, 
the first person of the present tense 
commences, though not without ex- 
ceptions, to appear as the radical 
form. This phenomenon is full of 
meaning ; it gives us a succinct his- 
tory of the changes in the mind of 
man, from the period when the out- 
ward fact occupied the most pro- 
minent place in his understanding, 
to the time when his own agency 
became the paramount object of his 
consciousness. Now, these two op- 
posite periods may each lay claim to 
the clear apprehension of a truth 
to which the other is less awake; 
for our relation to the external world 
is neither purely receptive nor purely 
active, but is composed of both. 
Now the schoolboy, in place of learn- 
ing this distinction by means of dry 
technicalities, is taught it in a living 
and sensible manner, when he finds 
that not only in Greek, but to some 
degree also in Latin, the verbs of 
sensation and remem)rance are all 
expressive of reflex acts: we are 
compelled to use this term, though 
it conveys too much the notion of 
agency, as, on the other hand, we 
must beware of considering them as 
mere passives. As these verbs are 
expressive of a state, or rather of a 
continual becoming, the object from 
which this condition is derived is in 
the genitive case. And thus the 
learner acquires the habit of saying 
within himself no longer, “I re- 
member the day,” which is mislead- 
ing, for it confounds the fact of re- 
membrance with the act of recol- 
lection, but “I bethink me of the 
day :” he contrasts the harshness of 
these forms—‘“I hear a song: 

smell roses, &c.” with those gentler 
and truer pictures of sensation— 
podwy bePenivouni, wong wicbdvoras— * T 
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be-smell me of a rose ; I be-hear me of 
a song.” While we are on this topic, 
it may be as well to notice the mis- 
chief which teachers may unwittingly 
occasion, by not attending sufficiently 
to the causes of the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the grammars of 
different languages, and distinguish- 
ae such parts of grammar 
as belong to the universal science, and 
such as are but the peculiarities of par- 
ticular nations or epochs. To tell a 
child that verbs of enjoying, using, 
and what not, govern an ablative case 
in Latin, is to confound his common- 
sense, for he feels all the time that 
whether heis talking English or Latin 
he is doing the same thing to the same 
object. But if you teach him his 
F; ungor, fruor, utor, etc., as a mere 
rule, and when he is in a curious and 
attentive mood, you proceed to inform 
him that the reason of this difference 
is, that the same story may be told in 
two different ways; that fruor pomo 
means, I enjoy myself with an apple; 
utor baculo, I help myself with a stick ; 
Sungor officio, 1 acquit myself with a 
duty ; you will not only be presenting 
an intelligible fact to his mind in 
place of an absurdity, brt you will be 
inculcating the rudiraents of that 
habit of distinguishing between the 
permament thought and the acci- 
dental expression of it, which is the 
characteristic feature of the educated 
man. 

We would fain pursue this subject 
further, but we fear that our readers, 
so far from partaking in this eager- 
ness, are beginning to feel that they 
have had “enough with over mea- 
sure” of these speculations. If there 
are any who think the technical bar- 
barisms, which poverty of language 
or scholastic habits have led us to 
adopt, offensively frequent, we pro- 
mise that on a future occasion, when 
we shall endeavour to shew that the 
higher branches of philology are 
eminently fitted for developing prac- 
tical shrewdness and a certain tact 
for evidence, which puts a man on 
his guard without puffing him up with 
pompous precautions, we shall have 
no occasion to use any terms or illus- 
trations but such as are fetched from 
the very heart of the market-place. 
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JUAN MOREDA, THE SLAVE-HUNTER. 


Tue vertical sun of Africa showered 
down a flood of burning rays upon 
the long reaches of the Rio Sengo, 
one of the hundred channels through 
which the mighty Niger pours the 
vast tribute of its waters into the 
Bight of Benin. Along these reaches 
sped a canoe, impelled by twenty 
paddles in the hands of as many 
negroes, whose shining, well-oiled 
skins, and matted hair, were proof 
against the evil influence of those 
fiery darts. More surprising was it 
that a white man, standing upright 
in the stern of the canoe, seemed 
equally regardless of the torrid blaze, 
whose unmitigated power few Eu- 
ropeans can long endure with safety. 
His simple sailor garb, consisting of 
a striped calico shirt, white cotton 
jacket, and ample duck trousers, set 
off a well-compacted frame, some- 
what above the middle height. A 
broad-brimmed palm-leaf sombrero 
shaded a face which might be termed 
handsome, in spite of its sun-burnt 
hue and the excessive luxuriance of 
an unpruned beard ; in spite, also, of 
a ofiien and lowering expression, 
which may have resulted from im- 
patience at being compelled so lon 
to endure that intense and fearfu 
heat. At length, in a winding of the 
stream which formed a kind of semi- 
circular bay, the canoe was suddenly 
turned towards the shore, at a spot 
where an opening in the belt of man- 
——— left a landing-place. 
he seaman sprang hastily to the 
bank, and, after addressing a few 
words to the black who steered the 
canoe, took his way inland along a 
narrow path leading to the westward. 
He soon reached a grove of cocoa- 
nv‘ trees, whose spreading umbrella- 
Jike heads afforded a delightful shade. 
Sivpping here, he drew a long beard- 
ing-pistol from his belt. “I will 
give Tio Jorje a signal,” he said; and, 
firing with careful aim into one of 
the trees, brought down two of the 
young nuts. ‘They afforded a cool 
and refreshing beverage, which 
seemed to give him renewed life and 
spirits; for he now hurried quickly 
on, through a wide field of yams, 
gourds, and other vegetables, and 
entered a plantation of bananas, 
whose broad, overhanging leaves, 


allowed nothing to be seen beyond 
the distance of a few paces. They thus 
concealed from view a small collec- 
tion of buildings, of which the prin- 
cipal was a cottage-like dwelling with 
walls of a light yellow clay, and a 
thatch of palm-leaves. Beneath the 
porch, or verandah, which extended 
along the front of this house, stood an 
individual who, warned, no doubt, by 
the seaman’s pistol-shot, wasevidently 
waiting his approach. He was a 
small, slightly made man, who had 
seemingly passed, by some years, the 
middle term of life. His features 
wereirregular and unpleasing, though 
the deep-set eyes and wide, thin- 
lipped mouth, were strongly expres- 
sive of shrewdness and determination. 
He wore only a snow-white shirt of 
fine linen, with ruffles and golden 
studs ; and white jean trousers, girt 
at the waist by a yellow sash. As 
soon as the young man made his ap- 
arance in the path, the other sa- 
uted him at once in Spanish :— 

“Gcod day, Don Juan, my prince 
of handsome mates! you are coming 
to tell me that all is ready for a 
start ?” 

“ No, indeed, you emperor of cheats 
and ugliest of Guinea merchants !” 
returned the sailor ; “ you know very 
well that we have been ready this 
month, ever since we lost our last 
cargo overboard in running from the 
John Bull cruiser. And here you 
keep us stewing in your muddy 
creeks, with half our men raving 
with fever, before you will make us 
up another venture; and yet every 
trader, from the Camaroons to Ba- 
dagry, knows what Tio Jorje can do 
when he has a mind.” 

“Tio Jorje cannot’ do impossibi- 
lities,” coolly replied the other. “ But 
tell me, my lad, will the boats be up 
to-morrow morning, as I directed ?” 

* Yes, uncle,” answered the sailor ; 
“all the boats, and nine of King 
Benjie’s largest canoes, besides the 
one that brought me. The master 
will have all the cargo down at one 
trip, and means to start with the ebb 
at midnight.” 

“Very good, Juan; all is ready 
here: so you see I keep my word. 
The Felatah gang came in this morn- 
ing. ‘They are the finest lot I have 
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bought these three years ; every man 
among them worth twenty ounces 
the day they are landed !” 

“T have never seen a Felatah,” 
said the young man. “Let us look 
at them.” 

Taking a path which led to the 
rear. of the house, the two men pre- 
sently arrived at a large shed, formed 
of rafters of bamboo raised on wooden 
posts, and covered with a thatch of 
palm leaves. Beneath this were 
seated, in a dense mass, about two 
hundred and fifty negroes, who were 
to be embarked on the following da 
in the Portuguese schooner, of whic 
Juan Moreda was second mate. They 
were all manacled and fettered, and, 
for the most part, fastencd two to- 
gether. They had been drawn from 
all the surrounding territories, within 
a distance of several hundred miles, 
over which the accursed trade ex- 
tends the meshes of its blood-stained 
net. Outside the shed were standing 


or lounging several natives, the do- 
mestic slaves of Tio Jorje, most of 
whom seemed to be employed in 
guarding their more unfortunate 
brethren in captivity, a duty which 
they performed with an appearance 


of great satisfaction. They evidently 
took a pride in the extent of their 
master’s riches, as demonstrated by 
the display of his human merchan- 
dise. 
With the distinctive traits of most 
of the negroes whom he saw, — the 
smiling, crafty Yarribeahs; the bold 
warriors of Borgoo; the tall, graceful, 
intelligent natives of Noutfie; the 
dark, scowling, Eboe pirates; the 
humble, patient, crouching Cum- 
bries ; the filthy, treacherous people 
of Calebar,—Juan Moreda had been 
made acquainted by previous visits 
to Tio Jorje’s compound. His eye 
was, therefore, instantly arrested by 
a novel addition to the trader’s human 
stock. In one corner of the shed sat, 
in a group together, about twenty 
men, whom he at once recognised as 
the newly-arrived Felatahs. ‘They 
were all of them fine specimens of 
manly symmetry; their colour was 
not black, but rather of a dark copper 
hue; and their features were high, 
bold, and regular; in short, their 
general appearance was rather that 
of Arabs than of proper negroes. 
Their hair was abundant, and, by 
most of them, was allowed to fall in 
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long twisted locks over their shoul- 
ders. A few, however, who seemed 
to be of a higher class than the rest, 
had it disposed after a very singular 
fashion. It was gathered above the 
head, and there braided, frizzled, and 
plastered into a solid mass, in shape 
somewhat resembling a dragoon's 
helmet. The effect was peculiar, but 
not unpleasing; and in war, must 
have given to those thus adorned 
@ conspicuous and imposing as- 
pect. But that which was most re- 
markable in these men was their air 
of grave and proud resignation, so 
different from the vacant apathy of 
most of their fellow-slaves, or the 
sullen ferocity manifested by a few 
of the Eboe and Borgoo captives. 

“This is a prize, indeed, Uncle 
Reinhold!” said Juan, scanning, with 
approving glances, the thews and 
sinews of the prisoners. ‘“ Where 
did you find them ?” 

* Old King Forday brought them 
here from the great fair of Bocqua, 
above Eboe,” said the trader. “ He 
bought them of some Bornou traders. 
There has been a war between the 
Felatahs and the people of Bornou 
and Funda; bloody battles have been 
fought all over the interior of Africa, 
from the great desert to the Kong 
Mountains. Thousands of prisoners 
have been taken, and many of them 
slaughtered, because there was no 
market for such a multitude. This 
is an opportunity, Juan,” continued 
the old slave-dealer, “such as only 
occurs once in a lifetime. There is 
a chance for a bold, determined, en- 
terprising man, to make in a year 
such a fortune as few of us can amass 
by constant toil during our whole 
lives!” 

“If you mean this for me, Tio 
Jorje,” said the youth, whose eyes 
flashed with expectation, “ speak out. 
I am too dull to understand hints 
and half phrases.” 

“ Presently, my son,” replied the 
crafty trader, who saw that his words, 
as he intended, had thrown his com- 
panion into a fever of excitement. 
“There is no hurry. Let us hear 
first what this Felatah prince, as they 
call him, has to say. He has sent 
two or three messages to me since 
his arrival, and he is now eager to 
say something. Where is the inter- 
preter? Where is Diego Nouffie?” 

“ Here, master,” said, in tolerable 
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Portuguese, a fine-looking negro, 
who came forward. ‘“ Would master 
like to know what the Felatah prince 


ou 


is saying ? 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the trader; 
“but we have no time for palaver- 
ing. Make a short story of it.” 

“He says that his brother is a 
great king, the King of Kano, which 
isavery great city. He has plenty of 
elephants’ teeth, plenty of ostrich fea- 
thers, plenty of bars of gold. If you 
will send to his brother, his brother 
will ransom him and his men for 
much more than you will get from 
the ship-traders.” 

Tio Jorje turned an expressive 
glance upon Moreda, as if to com- 
mend this speech to his attention, 
and then replied, in decisive tones,— 

“Tell him it cannot be done. 
There is no certainty that the ransom 
would be paid. It is better to take 
ten bars from the traders, than to 
wait a year for twenty, which may 
never come.” 

When the prisoner,—a tall and 
stately man, whose body was scarred 
by the wounds of many battles,— 
understood this reply, a singular 
change passed over his countenance. 


He bent his face towards the ground, 
but could not hide the evidence, ap- 
parent in the working of his swarthy 
eatures, of a powerful struggle going 


on within. At last he looked up 
and said a few words, which the 
interpreter rendered,— 

“Tf the ransom be laid at the white 
chief's feet, will it be enough ?” 

Tio Jorje, greatly surprised, an- 
swered in the affirmative; and the 
a, suddenly stretching forth 

is hands, made signs that the ma- 
nacles should be taken off his wrists. 

“He means to kill himself!” said 
Juan, hastily. “I have heard that 
Felatah slaves often commit suicide.” 

“No,” replied Tio Jorje; “ if that 
were his desire, he an turn his 
tongue into his throat, and so die of 
suffocation. We will soon know 
what he means. Quick! a file here!” 

In a few minutes the Felatah's 
hands were set free, and then ensued 
a remarkable scene, similar to one 
(if, indeed, it were not the very one) 
which has been made the theme of 
eloquent narratives in prose and 
verse. Thrusting his long powerful 
fingers into the matted mass of hair 
which rose above his head, the pri- 
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soner began, with great effort and 
not without evident pain, to pull 
asunder the twisted meshes, which 
seemed to have been interlaced and 
knotted with unusual care. At 
length, while the eyes of all present 
were fixed upon him in silent won- 
der, he drew forth from this strange 
receptacle no fewer than twenty-five 
heavy quoit-like rings of pure gold, 
each weighing about three ounces, 
and laid them on the ground between 
him and the trader. Then turning 
to the interpreter, he said,— 

“ Say to the white chief that here 
is the treasure, which I have carried 
for fifteen years to serve me in the 
hour of great distress. Now let him 
take it for our ransom, and send us 
back to Kano.” 

Tio Jorje laughed when this was 
repeated to him. 

“Tell the fool,” he said, “that 
this is no ransom. The money is 
mine already. When I bought him, 
I bought head, hair, and all their 
contents, though I did not expect to 
make so good a bargain of them. I 
shall know better what a Felatah 
prince’s head is worth hereafter.” 

The glance of wild, indignant de- 
spair, with which the unhappy pri- 
soner heard this perfidious announce- 
ment would have touched any but 
an utterly hardened heart. Neither 
of the white men, however, paid any 
attention to it ; and Tio Jorje, taking 
up the rings, examined them with 
care. He pointed out to Juan that 
the gold was of the purest and finest 
quality, as shewn by the facility with 
which the rings yielded to the pres- 
sure of the fingers. 

“ But here are half-a-dozen more 
of these frizzled heads,” said Juan, 
suddenly; “perhaps they all carry 
their money in the same droll fashion. 
Suppose we make a general shear- 


“‘~— ” 
he Felatahs had hitherto main- 
tained a proud and indignant silence. 
But when, by his look and gestures, 
they understood the nature of Juan’s 
observation, they broke forth in a 
fierce, contemptuous clamour, min- 
gled with laughter so bitterly de- 
risive, that Moreda’s cheek flushed 
with shame and fury. 
_ “Silence, you barking curs!” he 
said, laying his hand on one of his 
pistols. 

This menace, however, had no 
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other effect than to add to the torrent 
of reckless mockery which was poured 
upon the white men’s faithlessness 
and insatiable greed. 


* Come,” said Tio Jorje, “ you see * 


by their manner that there is nothing 
more to be had. In fact, their sur- 
prise when their chief produced the 
rings shewed that it was not a com- 
mon fashion among them. I have 
lived here fifteen years, and never 
met with an instance before, although 
I have been told of such cases on the 
Gold Coast. It would be too dan- 
gerous in war time to be custom- 
a “ae 
The two white men walked towards 
the house, leaving the whole shed in 
lively commotion. The other pri- 
soners had been roused from their 
apathy by the scene, and were con- 
versing ineagertones. The Felatahs 
continued their furious exclamations 
of reproach and scorn, raising their 
voices as the objects of their just 
indignation retired. Their chiefalone, 
sinking back against the wall, with 
his arms folded on his breast, and his 
eyes fixed on the ground, maintained 
astern and gloomy silence. As re- 
ardless of the uproar as though it 
ad been an agitation among a herd 
of cattle, Tio Jorje led the way into 
his dwelling ; and, directing his com- 
anion to a seat near the table, un- 
ocked a cupboard, and brought out 
a bottle of brandy with two goblets 
of silver. 

“ Here,” said he, filling them to 
the brim, “is to the fortune of Juan 
Moreda !” 

Juan cast a searching glance at the 
old man, and then, emptying his gob- 
let at a draught, said,— 

“ Tell me, Tio, what you meant by 
your speech in the shed. You have 
some scheme hatching, in which Iam 
to bear a part.” 

“ Presently, my bold Don Juan; 
be not too eager. The fortune will 
come soon enough if you be but 
wise. Answer me, first, how is it 
that you, a Spaniard, are serving 
among these Portuguese, whom you 
pretend to despise ?” 

“For the same reason,” returned 
the young seaman, “that you, Herr 
Reinhold, who call yourself a Swiss, 
are fain to spend your life on this 
infernal coast among these devils of 
blacks.” 

“ You think, then, that, like your- 
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self, I have been guilty ofsome trifling 
misdemeanour, such as dirking a cus- 
tom-house guard, or putting a bullet 
through a rival, who happened to be 
more pleasing to a pretty girl than 
myself?” 

“ What, has Macarao been telling 
you?” said the young man, his sur- 
prise overcoming his caution. 

“ Not a word, my good fellow,” 
replied the old trader, with a smile; 
“have you never heard that Tio 
Jorje was a conjuror? But listen to 
me seriously, Juan Moreda. It is no 
business of mine why you are with 
these Portuguese, though it is plain 
enough that you would like to get 
out of their company. You have 
told me that this is your first voyage 
to the coast. It will rest with your- 
self whether or not it shall be your 
last.” 

“ T tell you, Tio Jorje, that I can- 
not understand riddles,” said the 
sailor, impatiently, and quaffing an- 
other goblet of the fiery liquid. “If 
you have any thing to propose, speak 
out at once like an honest man.” 

“Very right ; there are none but 
honest men here,” replied the trader, 
with his ambiguous smile, which more 
resembled a sneer. ‘ Do you know, 
Juan, that you have a strong con- 
stitution, but with a natural tendenc 
to bile? The sturdy health whic 
you have brought from the hills and 
bays of Galicia has saved you for 
this time, but another voyage will be 
your death.” 

“ Are you so sure of that, Tio 
Jorje?” asked the young man, in an 
uneasy tone. 

“ Of course. How should I have 
been fifteen years in this country not 
to be certain of so simple a matter? 
There is no need of a conjuror to tell 
you that. When you quit this coast 
it must be never to return.” 

“ And the fortune of which you 
spoke ?” 

“ It must be made before you go. 
You must leave your vessel to- 
morrow night an hour before she 
sails, and come directly here. Ma- 
carao is in too great haste to spend 
any time in looking for you.” 

“TI do not know,” said the sailor, 
thoughtfully. “ We are very short- 
handed. Two of our best men died 
yesterday of the fever. It is more 
than likely that he will seek me here, 
and, if you refuse to give me up, he 

U 
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will bring King Benjie with all his 
tribe upon you.” 

“T shall not refuse, Don Juan. 
Do you take me for a fool, or a boy ? 
On the contrary, I shall do all in my 
power to discover your hiding-place, 
but, unfortunately, without success. 
Have you never heard, my dear fel- 
low, that King Benjie’s dominions 
terminate at the Rio Angra, five 
miles from this house? The Angra 
people are old friends and customers 
of mine, and will never give up a 
person whom I require them to pro- 
tect. Once across the river you are 
safe from Macarao, with all the Sengo 
vagabonds at his heels. Well, then, 
this is my plan. The day after your 
schooner sails, you shall set oif up 
the Quorra for the great market of 
Bocqua, and thence to Funda, Nouffie, 
Haussa, and the other countries along 
the river. In six months, you may 
return with all your canoes deep 
laden with the best of slaves, like 
these Felatahs ; and with ivory, oil, 
ostrich feathers, and, perchance, gold 
dust. No white man has ever at- 
tempted such an expedition, because 
none has had the advantages which 
you will have. You have health, 
strength, keenness, and resolution. 
I will supply the means for the 
voyage, and, in return, will ask only 
one-half the proceeds. You have 
every chance of success; and, if you 
succeed, your fortune is made.” 

There was so much in this pro- 
position suited to the character, at 
once bold and covetous, of the young 
Spaniard, that he did not hesitate to 
accede to it. The remainder of the 
evening was spent in discussing the 
details of the scheme. The two con- 
federates retired early to rest, ex- 
pecting a busy day on the morrow. 
hey were aroused, however, earlier 
than they anticipated, by loud out- 
cries from the shed. Fearing some 
mischance, they hastened out to learn 
the cause, and found that Tio Jorje’s 
slaves, who had been left to watch 
the prisoners, had, as usual, per- 
formed their duty by going to sleep 
at their post; taking advantage of 
this negligence, the Felatah prince, 
whose manacles they had forgotten 
to replace, had managed to break the 
bar which connected his feet, and 
thus to effect his escape. The delin- 
quents, terrified at the idea of their 
master’s wrath, had forthwith begun 
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to belabour the remaining Felatahs, 
by way of demonstrating their atten- 
tion to their charge. This evidence, 
however, did not satisfy their master, 
who no sooner understood what had 
occurred, than he seized an instru- 
ment, not unlike a small flail, which 
was suspended near at hand, and, 
amid furious curses, wielded it with 
such effect upon the naked backs and 
limbs of the negligent guardians as 
to elicit screams of pain. Tio Jorje’s 
countenance, during this castigation, 
assumed such a demoniac expression 
as to startle even Juan Moreda. 

“ Why do you stay to punish these 
fellows?” he asked. “The rascal 
will escape in the meantime.” 

“ Never fear,” replied the trader, 
hanging up his scourge, when his 
anger was somewhat abated. “ There 
is ample time to take him before the 
boats come up. And since you are 
fond of the chase, Juan, you shall 
have a negro-hunt by way of pas- 
time.” 

* Aha, Uncle Reinhold!” said the 
sailor ; “now we shall see what the 
hounds, of which you brag so much, 
are really worth. Do you believe 
they will run down the Felatah?” 

“ We shall see,” replied the trader. 
“Bring out the dogs, there, you 
skulking villains!” 

His slaves, tumbling over one an- 
other in their eagerness to obey his 
command, quickly led forth from a 
small mud-walled hut two blood- 
hounds, of the true African breed, 
which is esteemed the finest in the 
world. They were rather more than 
two feet in height, and formed with 
great symmetry, both for strength 
and speed. Their colour was a red- 
dish tan, deepening nearly to black 
on the upper part of the body; each 
had a white spot in the middle of the 
forehead, which was broad and full, 
not flat, as in the Cuban variety. 
The narrow tapering muzzle and 
ample nostrils were proof at once o1 
good breed and scent. Their ears 
were not large, but soft and pendu- 
lous, and their eyes had a gentle, 
lambent expression, until excited by 
anger or in the chase, when their 
glare of deep ferocity was fearful to 
behold. ‘They now fawned upon the 
trader as he held them by the leash, 
whining, licking his hands, and in 
every way testifying their pleasure 
at the sight oftheir master. But, on 
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beholding Juan Moreda, they sprang 
violently towards him as far as the 
length of their leash would permit, 
barking loudly and fiercely. The 
outbreak was so sudden and unex- 
pected that Juan started back in 
alarm, and then exclaimed, with an 
angry imprecation,— 

“ Is this your sport, Tio Jorje, to 
teach your rascally dogs to fly at 
your friends ?” 

* By no means, my dear fellow,” 
replied Tio Jorje, laughing, with his 
sarcastic chuckle. ‘It is a whim of 
their own, and a bad omen for you, 
Juan; that is all. When the dogs 
fly at a stranger of their own accord, 
it is a sure forewarning of a bad end. 
I never knew it to fail.” 

Juan, who was_ superstitious, 
changed colour at these words. 

“ You are fond of a joke, Uncle 

teinhold,” said he. “ But come, we 
have no time to lose; lay them on.” 

The trader called fur the manacles 
which the Felatah had worn, and 
threw them down before the dogs. 
When they had snuffed at these at- 
tentively for a few moments, he led 
them to the spot in the shed which 
the prisoner had occupied, and re- 
moved the leash from their necks. 
The hounds, with their nostrils to 
the ground, began to make short 
turns about the place, gradually ex- 
tending the circle of their movements, 
until, at length, a loud bark from 
one of them announced that he had 
found the scent. Both then started 
off directly to the west, followed by 
Juan and most of the servants, leav- 
ing Reinhold, with a few of his slaves, 
to await their return at the shed. 

At first the scent appeared to be 
weak, and the progress of the dogs 
was slow, and frequently interrupted. 
At the end of three miles, however, 
they reached a grassy spot, closely 
embowered in a dense thicket, where 
the fugitive—no doubt thinking him- 
self safely concealed—-had evidently 
paused to rest his stiffened limbs, 
enfeebled by the fetters which they 
had worn so long. The deep baying 
of the hounds had probably aroused 
him from his dream of security, for 
the trail was now fresh and strong, 
and the dogs rushed swiftly along, 
followed with difficulty by Juan and 
the panting slaves. At length, where 
the path entered a long and narrow 
glade, the Felatah became visible in 
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the distance, and the dogs opened 
upon him with a far-resounding cry, 
which caused him at first to look 
back in terror, and then to redouble 
his speed. 

“ The Rio Angra! the Rio Angra! 
He will swim it and escape!” ex- 
claimed in Portuguese the interpreter, 
who was near Juan in the chase. 
“The Angra people will keep him, 
and send him to Kano for his ran- 
som.” 

On hearing these words, Juan 
shouted to cheer on the dogs, and 
bounded forward himself at a speed 
which soon left the negroes behind. 
He was, however, too late. When 
he reached the bank of the stream, 
the Felatah was already half-way 
across, cleaving the water with pow- 
erful strokes. 

“In there! in there!” cried the 
seaman to the dogs. “Bring him 
back !” 

But to his surprise they refused, 
whining anxiously ; and when he 
repeated his command, they barked 
fiercely, and withdrew to a little dis- 
tance, where they stood panting and 
gazing with fiery eyes at the swim- 
mer. 

“Come back, Felatah! back, or I 
fire!” cried Juan, drawing a pistol 
from his belt, and levelling it at the 
fugitive. The latter looked back, 
and, seeing the action, replied by a 
shout of derision, and continued to 
urge his course toward the opposite 
bank, well knowing that his life was 
too valuable to the white man to be 
in danger from him. But his cry 
had roused from slumber the dread- 
ful monarch of that watery realm. 
The negroes, who had now come up, 
beheld in mid-current the fatal rip- 
ple which marked the swift track of 
the alligator towards his prey. “ Cay- 
man! cayman!” they shouted in 
horror. ‘The hapless fugitive evi- 
dently understood the warning, for 
he made convulsive efforts to reach 
the bank. It was in vain. In an- 
other moment the spectators saw him 
fling his arms above his head with a 
yell of agony, which chilled the 
veins of those who heard it. Before 
they could breathe he had disap- 
peared ; a dark patch of blood rose 
to the bubbling surface, and was 
quickly swept down the current; 
and then the broad and rapid river 
rolled on unruffled as before. 
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Bestowing a few curses upon what 
he termed the wilful folly of the 
poor wretch, who had thus escaped 
from a painful captivity to meet a 
horrible death, Juan Moreda has- 
tened back to inform the trader of 
the ill-success of his first essay in 
slave-hunting. He had, however, 
only time for a brief announcement ; 
for the boats of the schooner, under 
the charge of the chief mate, with 
the canoes from King Benjie’s town, 
were already at the landing-place, 
and the utmost expedition was re- 
quired to get the slaves on board 
before night. It was the intention of 
Macarao, the master of the schooner, 
to pass the bar with the ebb-tide 
soon after midnight, as the English 
cruiser, which had hitherto guarded 
the mouth of the river, had just 
withdrawn in pursuit of another 
slaver. Great exertions were there- 
fore made to hasten the embark- 
ation; and shortly before sunset the 
last boat-load left the trader’s com- 
pound under the command of the 
second mate. The two confederates 
shook hands, and bade adieu with a 
meaning smile, which did not escape 
the notice of the Portuguese seamen 
in the boat. 

Shortly before dawn on the fol- 
lowing morning, the trader was 
aroused from his sleep by a loud 
knocking at his door, accompanied 
by a tremendous hubbub. At cnce 
conjecturing the cause of the uproar 
he stepped calmly out, and encoun- 
tered his old friend Macarao, with 
half-a-dozen seamen from the ship, 
and a score of King Benjie’s dusky 
subjects. The former, a sallow, 
gaunt Portuguese, with a sinister 
smile on his yellow features, ad- 
dressed the old man with exagger- 
ated politeness :— 

“It gives me extreme pain to be 
obliged to disturb you, senhor, at 
such an unseasonable hour; but if 
you will have the goodness to point 
out the exact part of your house 
where you have concealed my rascal 
of a second mate, it will save me the 
distressing annoyance of being com- 
pelled to flash a little powder in your 
thatch to roast the villain out.” 

“ My dear friend,” replied the 
trader, with even more cordiality, 
“upon my word, I know nothing at 
all of your second mate, who started 
for the schooner, as I thought, just 
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before sunset. However, if you doubt 
me, search the house, or burn it 
down, just as you please. Do not 
consider me in any manner.” 

“Thank you—you are only too 
good,” returned the Portuguese, in 
the same tone. “ I understand, then, 
that you will give us every assist- 
ance in your power for retaking the 
deserter ?” 

“ Without question, senhor,” re- 
plied the trader. “ Could you doubt 
a?” 

“ Perhaps, then,” continued the 
other, “ you would oblige me by 
ordering out your dogs.” 

“The dogs!” said ‘Lio Jorje, start- 
ing. “Do you mean to run him 
down ?” 

“Of course I do, my good friend. 
Your dogs, I take it, will not harm 
him, but merely hold him with a 
gentle nip at the back of the neck 
till I come up!” 

“T do not know,” replied the 
trader, in a serious tone. “ They 
flew at him yesterday, when I brought 
them out for the Felatah. They 
have an antipathy to him, and [ 
should be sorry to set them upon 
him.” 

He spoke so evidently in earnest 
that Macarao hesitated for a moment; 
but then he said,— 

“ The rascal must take his chance. 
He has brought it upon himself ; and 
we have no time to lose. The dogs 
here, you scoundrels!” he continued, 
addressing Tio Jorje’s slaves. The 
latter looked at their master, who 
did not venture to countermand the 
order, and the animals were brought 
out. When they were led to Ma- 
carao, they barked, whined, and 
fawned upon him after their fashion, 
as if glad to see an old acquaintance. 

“ How will you give them the 
scent ?” asked the trader. “I have 
nothing of Juan's here.” 

“JT will not dispute your word, 
Tio Jorje,” replied the other, “as it 
would be extremely uncivil ; and so 
it is fortunate that I came provided 
for all needs.” 

Thus speaking, he opened a small 
bundle, carefully tied up in a cloth, 
and taking out a pair of shoes, which 
seemed to have been lately worn, 
cast them down before the dogs. 
After smelling eagerly at them they 
gave a quick, simultaneous bark, ap- 
parently in sign of recognition. ‘Then, 
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with muzzles to the ground, they 
made a wide circuit at some distance 
from the house, and finally set off 
rapidly towards the west, proclaim- 
ing their course by loud and pro- 
longed howls. They were instantly 
followed by Macarao and his men, 
with all the negroes who were capa- 
ble of keeping up with the chase. 

The trail led at first directly to- 
wards the thicket in which the ill- 
fated Felatah had taken refuge. In 
fact, the spot had been designated by 
the trader to his confederate, as a 
place of concealment until the 
schooner should be out of the river ; 
or if, on the other hand, Macarao 
should come up to scour the country 
for him, Tio Jorje was to give him 
warning by a messenger to withdraw 
across the Angra, where he would 
be out of the reach of pursuit. Nei- 
ther of them had anticipated that 
Macarao would employ the dogs in 
the search, as, for many reasons, such 
a mode of retaking deserters is hardly 
ever resorted to; and thus it hap- 
pened that Juan’s first intimation of 
the approach of his pursuers was by 
the baying of the dogs, as they came 
swiftly down the a The young 
Spaniard started from his grassy 
couch, and fied at his utmost speed 
towards the river, where he knew 
that a canoe had been left in readi- 
ness for him by direction of Tio 
Jorje. It is hardly possible that, at 
this moment, some thought should 
not have flashed across his mind of 
the strange coincidence between his 
situation and that of the wretched 
captive whom he had hunted to 
death on the previous day. This 
must particularly have been the case, 
when, on reaching the end of a long 
and narrow glade, he looked back 
and saw his pursuers just entering 
it. They recognised him at the same 
moment, and the dogs baying fiercely, 
sprang forward at a pace so rapid 

nat Macarao wes barely able to 
keep them in sight. When he reached 
the bank of the river he found them 
standing there, and barking furiously 
at the deserter, who, erect in the 
prow of a canoe, was plying his pad- 
dle with desperate energy, and had 
already gained the middle of the 
stream. 

“Come back, you scoundrel !” ex- 
claimed the slaver-captain. “ You 
know me well, Juan Moreda, and 
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——” here he swore a tremendous 
oath—‘“ unless you instantly put 
about, I will onl a bullet through 
you.” 

The fugitive was seen to look back 
anxiously, as if measuring the dis- 
tance and making up hfs mind ; 
then he replied in a determined tone, 

“Fire, and do your worst!” ad- 
ing epithets and an imprecation 
which need not be repeated. 

He had hardly uttered the words 
when an unexpected accident took 
place. A large tree, brought down, 
probably, from the upper country 
by the summer floods, had here be- 
come fast in mid-channel, with its 
roots embedded in the mud, and its 
branches swaying on the surface. 
Juan, while paddling with his face 
averted towards his pursuers, had 
unwittingly urged his canoe directly 
upon this obstruction. So violent 
was the shock that he was thrown 
out; and when he rose to the sur- 
face, it was to find that he had been 
swept by the current some distance 
below the canoe, which had lodged 
in the branches ofthe tree. He was 
seen at first to make an effort to re- 
gain it, which the violence of the 
stream, flowing with the full force 
of the ebb-tide, rendered impossible. 
He then turned towards the other 
bank ; but at that moment the fatal 
ripple was seen, and the negroes 
raised the thrilling cry of “ Cayman! 
cayman !” 

Then ensued an exact repetition 
of the horrible scene of which the 
wretched swimmer had himself been 
a witness only a few hours before. 
The frenzied struggles to reach the 
shore, the arms flung wildly in the 
air, the strong man’s scream of mor- 
tal agony, the closing waters, and 
the dark stain of blood bubbling to 
the surface, and floating down the 
current, were all beheld in silent 
horror by the spectators on the bank. 
On one of them, a Portuguese sea- 
man, this spectacle of speedy and 
awful retribution madea deep and per- 
manent impression ; and many years 
afterward he related to a chance 
shipmate, on board an honest mer- 
chant vessel, the particulars of an 
occurrence which had led him to re- 
nounce all participation in the un- 
hallowed traffic in which Juan Mo- 
reda met his dreadful but too well- 
merited fate. 
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HANDS AND GLOVES. 


“¢ What think you of this hand, gentlemen ?””—Loyal Subject. 
‘¢ What hidden virtue is there in this glove ?’”’—Scornful Lady. 


We dare say it is almost unnecessary 
to inform our readers (an intro- 
duction, by the way, seldom pre- 
facing a statement of greater novelty 
or value than that which communi- 
cates the sum of two and two) that 
the hand is a member found at the 
extremity of the human arm; and 
that glove is the name of a species of 
flexible receptacle which the inge- 
nuity of man has framed for the pro- 
tection and comfort of that member. 
In fact, what Fluellen averred is 
indisputable: “the glove is—a 
glove ;” and, by parity of reasoning, 
the hand is—a hand. This being 
settled, it may as well be stated that 
we do not intend in this paper to 
treat of hands anatomically, or gloves 
statistically. We promise, also, that 
our show of hands shall have no 
relation to political matters; whilst 
our stock of gloves will be found, 
upon inspection, so manifestly ill- 
assorted, and composed of such well- 
worn specimens, that our readers 
will, we hope, unanimously acquit us 
of attempting to palm upon them a 
bad article. 

Ancient authors tell us, the philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras maintains, that 
man owes all his superiority over 
other animals to his hands: but 
Galen argues that reason, not hands, 
taught us arts; that man is not the 
wisest creature because he has hands, 
but that hands were given to him 
because he was the wisest creature. 
This view of the matter is certainly 
much more complimentary to the 
lords of the earth than that which 
would make them hang by the hands 
like an ape from the tree of know- 
ledge. Amongst the Egyptians, the 
hand was a symbol of strength; 
amongst the Romans, of fidelity. 
Numa is said to have consecrated it 
to the goddess Fidelitas with great 
solemnity. The tendency of the hu- 
man mind to anthropomorphism is 
seen in its ever-recurring desire to 
draw corporeal shapes out of the in- 
visible, and to clothe unseen powers 
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with human attributes. It loves to 
dream an outline of things which 
cannot be comprehended by sense ; 
and Fate and Nature, as they pass 
behind the dim glass of imagination, 
throw shadows of a human hand 
upon it. What is it that leads us 
along the devious path of life, we 
know not how or whither ?—that 
prevents the meeting of two when 
they are looking for it ?—that brings 
two together when they would not ? 
A hand unseen. What was the 
vision that changed the countenance 
of a king, and troubled his thoughts, 
as he sat feasting in his palace with a 
thousand of his lords? The fingers 
of a man’s hand that wrote upon the 
plaster of the wall. Our ancestors 
swore by the hand, did fealty by the 
hand, were guided by its lines into 
the labyrinth of the future. Holy 
influences are supposed to be trans- 
mitted by the imposition of hands. 
In pomps, and ceremonies, and sym- 
bolic actions, how often is the hand 
employed! On the day of his co- 
ronation, the Hand of Justice is borne 
before the king: favour on one side, 
respect on the other, is shewn by the 
kissing of hands; and when a man is 
made an unwilling agent to effect 
some deed of which his mind dis- 
approves, he will wash his hands to 
signify that he takes to himself no 
share of the guilt or the consequences, 
as did Pilate. Friends salute by the 
hand; men and women are married 
by the hand. Of what use would 
the general’s eye be on the day of 
battle, if his hand were not ready to 
direct the movements of his troops ? 

Let us consider for a moment the 
conga structure of this mem- 


‘¢ The human hand,’’ says Sir Charles 
Bell,* ‘‘is so beautifully formed, it has 
so fine a sensibility, that sensibility go- 
verns its motions so correctly, every ef- 
fort of the will is answered so instantly, 
as if the hand itself were the seat of that 
will; its actions are so powerful, so free, 
and yet so delicate, that it seems to pos- 


* The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. 
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sess a quality instinct in itself, and there 
is no thought of its complexity as an 
instrument, or of the relations which 
make it subservient to the mind; we use 
it as we draw our breath, unconsciously ; 
and have lost all recollection of the feeble 
and ill-directed efforts of its first exercise 
by which it has been perfected.”’ 


In fact, the hand is the most per- 
fect instrument which God has given 
for the use and study of man, replete 
with the clearest evidence of the most 
wonderful design. By it we obtain a 
more complete knowledge of the pro- 
perties of matter than by any other 
organ of touch. The eye alone could 
never communicate to the mind many 
of the qualities of external things,— 
size, distance, position. The muscles 
of the shoulder, arm, wrist, and those 
disposed about the hand itself, give 
this member astonishing facility in 
performing the multitudinous opera- 
tions in which we use it,—in grasp- 
ing, reaching, pulling, thrusting, &c. 
There is a meaning in the inequali- 
ties of the fingers,—the arming them 
at their tips with a horny substance, 
—in the separation of the thumb 
from the four digits by a bed of 
muscle. Whilst we are upon this 
topic, a few words should be devoted 
to the beauty of the hand,— 


** No face, no hand, proportion, line, or 
air 
Of beauty, but the Muse hath interest 
in.”’ 
And first as to colour. Whiteness is 
thought a great point, and a fair 
hand is certainly very beautiful. 
But the whiteness ought to be healthy 
and natural, not of a sickly hue; 
rather than that, give us a genuine, 
undeniable, unchangeable red. The 
most distinguishing characteristic of 
Aurora was her rosy hand, a feature 
glowing with health and freshness,— 


“ Eran ne la stagion che l’aurea Aurora, 
Con /a rosata man \’aurate porte, 
Apre del cielo al rinascente giorno.’’* 


A white hand seems to have been 
emblematic of innocence. Thus, in 
Massinger’s Great Duke of Florence, 
—‘ Let this, the emblem of your 
innocence, give me assurance!” And 
Lidia replies,—“ My hand joined to 
yours, without this superstition, con- 
firms it.” A red hand, the baronet’s 
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cognisance, was symbolic of war; 
and a hard hand of vulgarity, for 
labour was ever accounted vulgar. 
Scipio Nasica, the enemy of Tiberius 
Gracchus, who was a great favourite 
of the Roman populace, stood can- 
didate for the consulship, and though 
he complied so far with the usual 
custom as to canvass for votes, yet he 
displayed in his behaviour the great- 
est contempt forthe people. ‘“ What,” 
said he, as he took the hardened 
hand of a labourer, whose vote he 
solicited, “do you walk on your 
hands?” Byron was of opinion that 
there was nothing more distinctive of 
birth than the hand, and that it is 
almost the only sign of blood aris- 
tocracy can generate. Leigh Hunt 
has ridiculed Byron’s notion,—* My 
friend George Bustle used to lament 
that, in consequence of the advance- 
ment of knowledge and _ politeness, 
there was no longer any distinguish- 
ing mark of gentility but a white 
hand. Poor George! he had better 
have thought otherwise. People who 
have nothing but a white hand to 
shew for their breeding are in a bad 
way.” Then as to shape, here grace 
is more satisfied by having the object 
rather under than over the usual 
size: the fingers should taper, be 
well rounded at the nails, and the 
whole outline should undulate and 
flow to please the taste for curves 
and formal beauty which Nature has 
implanted in us. Byron’s hand, his 
biographer tells us, was remarkably 
small,—so much so, as almost to be 
out of proportion with his face. 
The first Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham, like the poet, was proud of the 
beauty of his hands; Sultan Mah- 
moud IL., of terrific memory, was 
also noticeable for the smallness of 
this member ; and Queen Elizabeth, 
amongst her other vanities, imagined 
that Nature had distinguished her 
by the comeliness of this part of her 

rson. She seems invariably to 

ave directed the painter to attend to 
her hands, yet in her picture at 
Hampton Court they are long and 
lank, like an untried pair of gloves. 
Paul Heutzner, in recording a notice 
of a public procession of the queen to 
prayers, describes her hands as small 
and her fingers long. He mentions 
that a Bohemian baron had letters to 


* Ecloghe de Mutio Justino Politano, ecl. ii. Delle Marchesane. Venice, 1550. 
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resent to her, and that she pulled 
ce glove off her right hand sparkling 
with rings and jewels, and gave it 
him to kiss as a mark of particular 
favour. We have a hint of the 
queen's vanity from another source, 
and at an earlier period of her life. 
In the second series of Sir Henry 
Ellis’s Historical Letters, there is one 
from a Venetian minister, who was 
in England at the time Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, and he describes 
her as a lady of great elegance both 
of mind and body, her eyes beautiful, 
and, above all, her hands, which she 
did not conceal (“e sopra ’| tutto 
bella mano de la quale fa profes- 
sione”). Whilst we are — 
from the Italians, we may as wel 
mention that Gradenigo, orator di 
Roma, describes Leo X. “di statura 
grandissima, testa molto grossa, havea 
bellissima mar; and accordingly, in 
ee famous picture of the po 
at Florence, the hands are carefully 
— Froissart mentions a certain 
ton de Foix, surnamed Phoebus, 
who had remarkably “ fine, long, and 
straight” fingers. He returned one 
day to his castle from hunting the 
bear in a hot sun, and, to cool him- 
self, dipped his hands into cold water, 
whereupon he was seized with a vio- 
lent fit, in which he died. Arta- 
xerxes, son of Xerxes the Persian, is 
said to have had hands of such a 
length, that he could touch his knees 
with them when standing upright, 
and hence he was surnamed Longi- 
manus. Rob Roy, too, was aie. 
able for the length of his arm and 
hand, which enabled him to tie his 
garter without stooping. 

Ever since the mortal taste of for- 
bidden fruit brought death, and 
knowledge, and woe into the world, 
there has been no object more eagerly 
and perseveringly sought after by 
man than an acquaintance with fu- 
turity. It is quite certain that, ex- 
cept so far as God has been pleased 
to make an express revelation, man’s 
attempts to render the veil trans- 
parent have been entirely fruitless ; 
yet he has often deceived himself 
with the idea that some nostrum had 
answered his purpose. He has con- 
sulted the stars of heaven; he has 

rused the entrails of beasts and 

‘owls; and he has read on the table 
of his hand a portraiture of his life. 
“Cardan,” saith the credulous Sir 
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Thomas Browne, in a letter to a 
friend, “ hath a peculiar and no hard 
observation from a man’s hand, to 
know whether he was born in the 
day or night, which, I confess, hold- 
eth in my own.” This was guessing 
backwards, but the chief promise of 
chiromancy was to tell things to be. 
Seven mountains stand on the palm, 
from which diviners pretended they 
had views into futurity ; and valleys 
lay at their feet, wherein were great 
mines of knowledge. Palmistry is 
asserted, by the author of Za Chiro- 
mantie Universelle, to be the most 
beautiful of the sciences founded on 
nature. In that work are long ex- 
planations of the signs to be read on 
the palm, and upwards of twelve 
hundred representations of the hand 
and its lines. One passage reminds 
us of a rhyme we learned when a 
child,— 


** A gift on the thumb is sure to come : 
A gift on the finger is sure to linger.’’ 


The expositor says,—‘ Les signes 
et stigmates, ou si vous voules 
les points, qui se trouvent dans 
les ongles, sils sont blancs sont 
d’un trés-heureux présage, selon la 
nature de la planette qui prédomine 
sur ce doigt. S’ils se trouvent dans 
le doigt de l'indice. ils regardent les 
honneurs et les dignitez; dans la 
racine de l’ongle, ils marquent les 
choses advenir ; et dans le milieu, les 

résentes.” Shakspeare satirised astro- 
ogy in King Lear, and he ridiculed 
chiromancy in the Merchant of Venice. 

There were many other strange 
superstitions connected with the hand. 
It was believed that the hand of a 
dead man was efficacious in the cure 
of warts and wens, by simply strok- 
ing the parts affected. It is stated on 
good evidence, that, at the execution 
of Dr. Dodd in 1777, a decently 
dressed young woman made her wa 
to the gallows, only just after life 
was extinct, to have a swelling on 
her face touched with his hand, and 
that the hangman untied the cul- 

rit’s wrists, and, disgusting to re- 
ate, stroked the tumour several times 
with it. Robbers have used, in their 
nefarious exploits, a dead man’s hand, 
which they called the Hand of Glory, 
believing that the persons to whom 
it was presented were deprived, as 7 
the sight of Medusa’s “4 of all 
power to move. The receipt for 
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making this formidable instrument 
is given in Les Secrets du Petit 
Albert, a work published at Lyons in 
1751, and it is to this effect :—Take 
the hand, either right or left, of a 
rson hanged and exposed on the 
ighway ; wrap it 7 in a piece of a 
shroud or winding-sheet, in which 
let it be well squeezed; then put it 
into an earthen vessel, and leave it 
for fifteen days covered with salts of 
various kinds ; then expose it to the 
noon-tide sun in the dog-days till it 
is thoroughly dry. <A candle must 
be composed of the fat of a hanged 
man, virgin wax, and sisame of Lap- 
land ; and the hand of glory is used 
as a receptacle for the lighted candle. 
It is hardly credible that, so late as 
1831, some thieves attempted to com- 
mit a robbery in the county of Meath, 
armed with a lighted candle placed 
in a dead man’s hand, in the belief 
that it was invisible to all but them- 
selves, and that it prevented every 
person who was then asleep from 
awaking. The relic which the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
most prized was a human hand, which 
had been given to the Grand Master 
d’Aubusson by Sultan Bajazet, as 
the right hand of St. John the Baptist. 
The tradition ran, that a dragon at 
Antioch, having eaten a morsel of 
meat touched with it, suddenly 
swelled to a great size and then burst. 
When carried in procession through 
the country, it was supposed to pre- 
dict a good year when the fingers 
opened ; but if it remained a threat- 
ening fist, unfavourable seasons were 
to be expected. When the envoy of 
Peter the Great visited Malta in 
1698, the Grand Master presented 
him with a cross which had been 
touched by the sacred hand; and a 
hundred years afterwards, when the 
chief of the order was expelled the 
island, he begged to be permitted to 
carry this relic along with him,—a 
request the French readily complied 
with, as the hand was not of gold. 
In barbarous times, punishment 
was frequently inflicted by cutting 
off the hand. That relentless Roman 


general, the younger Scipio Africanus, 
when laying siege to Numantia, was 
deeply angered by the people of 


The Island Princess. 
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Lutea, on account of the assistance 
they _ the besieged. He fell 
upon the place, and when four hun- 
dred of the inhabitants were delivered 
to him to do with them what he 
listed, he cut off their hands and let 
them go. In Cesar’s contest with 
the Gauls, he caused the hands ofall 
his prisoners, on one occasion, to be 
amputated, in order to strike terror 
through the country. The assassins 
who overtook Cicero at the sea-side, 
severed his head and his hands from 
his body. The mouth, from which 
had issued mellifluous streams of elo- 

uence before the Roman people and 
the senate,—the hands, that with 
their graceful action had tempered, 
or with their vehement motion had 
driven home, the language of the 
orator, were now brought as a grati- 
fying offering before a cruel, am- 
bitious voluptuary. 

At the battle of Lepanto (1571), 
Cervantes was so maimed in the left 
hand that he lost the use of it for 
life. Ifthe shot or the sabre had 
struck the other, who knows what 
the world would have lost? Our 
readers, we dare say, have not for- 
gotten that an ugly blow from Harry 
Gow separated the hand of a gay 

lant from his arm when attempt- 
ing to climb in at Catherine’s window ; 
and that brisk, forward, corpulent, 
little Oliver Proudfute afterwards 
picked it up in the street. There is 
a tale, perhaps nearly as fabulous as 
this, of Caius Mucius burning off his 
right hand on an altar, in presence 
of Porsena, lord of Clusium, because 
he had killed with it the secretary 
instead of the master. 

Part of the ceremony of taking 
the oath of homage consisted in the 
feudatory placing ‘his hands in those 
of his suzerain. Historians mention 
that Tassilon, duke of Bavaria, after 
having taken the oath of vassalage 
and fidelity, placed his hands in those 
of King Pepin le Bref, and swore 
allegiance and homage to him and his 
children on the bodies of St. Denis 
of France and other saints. To 
swear by the hand was an oath of 
which we have many examples in our 
old plays, and we refer to some of 
them in a note.* When the Forest- 


* « By these ten bones’’—Master Thomas. ‘‘ By both these hands held up’’— 
‘*On my hand’’—Marcelia, in Massinger’s Duke of Milan. 
By my hand’’—Olivia, in Twelfth Night. 
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laws were in full rigour, if a man 
were taken in red-hand, that is, with 
blood on his hand, he was punishable 
as if he had actually killed the deer, 
though other evidence were wanting. 
In the old Saxon law there was a 
pledge called the hand-borow, for the 

‘ood behaviour of the inferior people 
in each district. Spelman explains 
the word in this way,—“ Est quasi 
vas aut fide jussor amanuensis, hoc 
est minor seu inferior; nam Head- 
borow vas est capitalis vel superior.” 
There is a curious custom amongst 
the ruling houses of Germany of 
contracting morganatic marriages, in 
which the ceremony is performed by 
the left hand being given to the 
woman. A marriage of this kind is 
only celebrated when the woman is 
of inferior rank. The wife continues 
of her former station, and the child- 
ren are not allowed to take the 
father’s name or arms. 

We believe that man is the only 
animal in the wide world that wears 
gloves. The fox, it is true, may find 
a flower in the woods that will save 
him the trouble of visiting the ha- 
berdasher’s shop, whenever he is in- 
clined to be spruce. Hitherto, how- 
ever, we have never seen Reynard 
sporting gloves, and we cannot im- 
agine him looking a bit more at 
home in them than a cat in clogs of 
walnut-shells. The word glove, like 
many other words in our tongue, con- 
founds the etymologist by the num- 
ber of obscure sources from which 
it may possibly have been derived. 
One writer says, that the Anglo-Saxon 
syllable glof (applied, says Hickes, 
to the article now under consider- 
ation, d fissuris vel intercupedine digi- 
torum), is derived from the verb 
cliofan, to cleave. A learned friend 
of ours would bring it from the root 
of the German glauben, to trust, be- 
cause the glove from an early period 
was used as a pledge of credit. It is 
somewhat singular, that amongst the 
words employed by the old German 
architects was Glofen, which signi- 
fied the pinnacles placed on gables, 
or upon the shelves of spires. 

The name of the inventor of this 
useful piece of dress has not been 
recorded by the faithless historians 
of antiquity. Like other inventions 
of ancient date, it has, doubtless, re- 
ceived successive improvements dur- 
ing its transmission to our times ; and 
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even now, who will say that it is 
not capable of many more? Glove- 
making has always been held one of 
the gentlest of handicrafts. There 
has been a company of glove-makers 
in most cities. The banner apper- 
taining to the society at Perth is 
still preserved, with the date 1604. 
The device is two gloves surmounted 
by the words “Grace and Peace,” 
and subscribed, “ The perfect hon- 
our of a craft, or beauty of a trade, 
is not in wealth, but moral worth, 
whereby virtue gains renoune.” If 
Adam or Eve ever wore coverings 
for their hands, it was, probably, 
only as the Romans wore them, 
namely, during their gardening ope- 
rations, in order to protect the skin 
from thorns. The Pheenicians de- 
clared, that they were taught how to 
prepare the skins of beasts for cloth- 
ing by the god Ousons; but we are 
not told whether he instructed them 
in the glove-maker’s craft. It is a 
disputed question whether the Ro- 
mans wore gloves as part of their 
usual dress. Shakspeare, however, 
in Coriolanus, makes the matrons 
fling their gloves upon the general 
as he passed along in triumph. They 
do not appear to have been known 
in England much before the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century. 
We find that five pairs of gloves 
formed a considerable portion of the 
duty paid to Ethelred II., who died 
in 1016, by a company of German 
merchants, for the protection of their 
trade. There is nothing like a glove 
in any Anglo-Saxon drawings that 
have reached us, nor was this article 
of attire generally worn by the Nor- 
mans, but only by persons of exalted 
rank. 

In a note to Robert of Glouces- 
ter’s rhyming chronicle, being a de- 
scription of King Henry II. by an 
archdeacon of Bath, in a letter to a 
friend, we are told, what “a huge 
lover of wodes” he was, insomuch 
that “while he cesseth of werre he 
hauteth huntyng ande haukying botes 
withoute foldying cappes ;” and it is 
added, that “ his hondes shewethe 
sumwhat unwyt and neccly-gence, 
for he utterliche leveth the keppyng 
of hem, and never but when he 
bereth haukes ne useth he gloves.” 
When the body of the same king 
lay in state, Matthew Paris tells us 
that gloves, which he had despised 
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when living, formed part of the fune- 
ral vestments. In Montfaucon’s repre- 
sentation of Richard the First’s monu- 
ment, gloves, ornamented with jew- 
els, are seen on the recumbent figure. 
It will be remembered that the corpse 
of the luckless Arcite was brought 
on its bier into the duke’s hall, clad 
in cloth of gold, crowned with laurel, 
the visage bare, a sword “ bright and 
kene” on one side, and white gloves 
on the hands. ‘That this article of 
costume was particularly attended to 
on such solemn occasions, is further 
shewn by some directions touching 
“the buryinge of a kinge,” contained 
in a manuscript account of court 
ceremonies and services of the time 
of Henry VIL. printed in the Anti- 
quarian Repository, where it is laid 
down, that after the corpse has been 
laid on the bier, the hands should 
be covered with gloves adorned with 
gold work. 

In the Romaunt of the Rose, the 
personification of Idleness is intro- 
duced with white gloves, which she 
wore lest her hands should lose 
their dainty whiteness,— 


*‘ And for to kepe her hondes fayre, 
Of gloves white she had a payre.”’ 


So Chaucer translates the French 
lines; and having met with the 
love in poetry, it is a little strange 
if it had been commonly worn in 
his day, that he should not have 
attired some of his own creations in 
it ; yet, though the dress of the Can- 
terbury pilgrims is described with 
much minuteness, none of them seem 
to have worn gloves—not even the 
prioress, whose clothes were “ ful 
semely,” and “ful fetise.” Philip 
Stubs, in his Anatomy of Abuses 
(1595), complains of the people of 
his time being “to curious in new 
fangles ;” and he ridicules the ladies 
for wearing, amongst other things, 
“sweet-washed gloves.” The per- 
fumed gloves which roused the ire 
of the satirist were much in fashion 
at that time, and they are frequently 
mentioned by contemporary writers. 
“These gloves the count sent me,” 
says Hero, “are an excellent per- 
fume ;” and in the Woman Hater 
we find the question, “ Get on your 
gloves, are they perfumed?” an- 
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swered by, “ A pretty wash, I assure 
you.” Amongst the wares offered 
for sale by the pedlar Autolychus, 
were “gloves as sweet as damask 
roses ;” and in one of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays,* there is a love 
who presents his disdainful mistress 
with a pair of perfumed gloves :— 


“*T can pull 

Out of my pocket thus a pair of gloves. 

Look, Lucy, look ! the dog’s tooth, 
nor the doves, 

Are not so white as these; and sweet 
they be, 

And whipt about with silk as you may 
see.” 

In Queen Elizabeth's reign there 
was a perfume in vogue called the 
Ear! of Oxford's, because it had been 
brought from Italy by that noble- 
man, one of the leading fops of the 
time. Nay, the universities were not 
behind in the prevailing fashion, as 
seems clear from an entry in the 
bursar’s book of Trinity College, 
Oxford, relating to a charge “pro 
Sumigandis chirothecis.” The histo- 
rians of Elizabeth have chronicled 
that her majesty “had a payre of 
perfumed gloves trimmed only with 
foure tuftes or roses of cullerd silk. 
The quene took such pleasure in 
those gloves that she was pictured 
with them upon her hands.” Other 
persons, also, have had themselves 
painted with their gloves on. Wal- 
pole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, 
mentions a picture of Kemp, arch- 
bishop of York, wearing yellow 
gloves, that he notes are well repre- 
sented. When the queen went to 
Cambridge in 1578, the vice-chan- 
cellor presented her with a pair of 
gloves, “ perfumed and garnished 
with embroiderie and goldsmithe’s 
wourke, price lxs. It fortuned that 
the paper, in which the said gloves 
were folded, should open; and her 
majestie beholding the beautie of the 
said gloves, as in great admiration, 
and in token of her thankful accept- 
ation of the same, held up one of her 
hands, and then smelling unto them, 
putt them half waie upon her hands.” 

It must be conceded, that with re- 
spect to the three leading features of 
a Frenchman's dress, his hat, his 
gloves and his boots, we can now-a- 
days enter into no competition with 


* Knight of the Burning Pestle, 1613. 
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our neighbours ; yet at one period 
it was a proverb, that to have a per- 
fectly perfect glove it was requisite 
that two other kingdoms should join 
France in its manufacture— Spain 
to dress the leather, France to cut it, 
England to sew it. The gloves of 
Spain were once in great repute; in 
Jonson’s New nn, a coxcomb is 
brought forward who enumerates the 
parts of his dress with a view to give 
his hearers some notion of its costli- 
ness—a Savoy chain, a Naples hat, 
a Milan sword; and we are told of 
his gloves—* the natives of Madrid.” 
“ Then if I want Spanish gloves ——” 
says a character in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Woman's Prize. 

From the earliest times gloves 
were a portion of the episcopal cos- 
tume ; and the bishop was enjoined 
to wear them whenever he performed 
any sacred office. They were thought, 
however, to belong to him only of 
all ecclesiastical personages; and 
when some lordly abbots of the 
twelfth century presumed to imitate 
their superior dignitaries in ceremo- 
nials as well as in pomp, a council 
took upon itself to forbid the use of 
gloves to every one below the epi- 
scopal rank. 

There was a custom amongst the 
Eastern nations, for the seller of 
land or goods to give the purchaser 
a glove by way of livery or investi- 
ture. In the fourth chapter of Ruth, 
the manner of confirmation concern- 
ing redeeming and changing is stated 
to have been, that a man plucked off 
his shoe and gave it to his neigh- 
bour; but in the Chaldee version 
the word shoe is translated glove. In 
the 108th Psalm, where the royal 
prophet declares he will cast his shoe 
over Edom, the word is rendered 
glove by the Rabbins. This custom 
of investiture by the glove was 
cage in times long posterior. 

n Ordericus Vitalis we read that 
Roger, earl of Arundel and Shrews- 
bury, went on the day of a public 
fair, in 1083, to the church of St. 
Peter, in Shrewsbury, and vowed 
before many witnesses that he would 
build an abbey there, and endow it 
with the whole suburb which lay 
outside the eastern gate of the city 
—“‘el super aram per cirothecas suas 
donationem posuit,” he placed the gift 
upon the altar by his gloves. A 
monastery was accordingly erected ; 
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and the remains of it may be seen 
near the river to this day. In 1294 
a Count of Flanders granted the 
cities of Ghent, Bruges, and others, 
to the King of France, by delivering 
a glove into the king’s bend. The 
same idea of investiture is exempli- 
fied by one of the most touching 
stories of continental history. Con- 
radin, the son of an emperor, being 
invited by the oppressed people of 
Sicily to vindicate his rights as his 
father’s successor in the kingdom of 
Naples, and to assist them against 
Charles of Anjou, who had been 
placed on the throne by the pope, 
answered the call though he was 
only sixteen years of age, and set off 
from Bavaria, accompanied by the 
Duke of Austria and a small army. 
A battle was fought in the Abruzzi, 
in which Conradin was taken pri- 
soner. He was tried at Naples, but 
only one judge could be found to 
ress sentence of death upon 
1im. When the judge was reading 
the accusation and decree at the scaf- 
fold, a son-in-law of Charles, the 
successful monarch, stepped forward. 
and plunged a poniard into the 
judge's heart, saying, that it was not 
fit that such a one as he should con- 
demn to death a prince so noble and 
high-born. The execution proceeded, 
however; the Duke of Austria’s 
head being first struck off, Conradin 
raised it from the place where it 
fell, and his tears mingled with its 
blood, as he lamented the disastrous 
end which his friend had met with on 
hisaccount. Then his heart was wrung 
with the thought of his mother’s 
anguish when she should hear of his 
fate, and another flood of bitter tears 
rushed out. But steeling himself for 
a last effort, he unfastened his cloak, 
plucked his glove from his hand, and 
threw it into the multitude, not only 
as a defiance to his enemies, but as a 
token that he invested the King of 
Aragon with the dominions of which 
death was about to deprive him. One 
blow of the executioner then extin- 
guished the line of Suabia in 1268. 
A German knight caught the glove, 
and performed the last wish of his 
prince by carrying it to the King of 
Aragon, who was afterwards crowned 
at Palermo, in Sicily, as lawful King 
of Naples. 

When the German emperors gave 
a city the right of holding fairs and 
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markets, they frequently confirmed 
the grant by sending a glove. It is 
surmised, that the practice of bless- 
ing gloves at royal coronations ori- 
ginated in the Eastern idea of giving 

ossession. This ceremony was per- 
ormed for the last time in France, 
at the coronation of Charles X._ Bi- 
shops have sometimes been instituted 
by means of gloves. 

The custom of throwing the glove 
as a challenge, arose, it is supposed, 
out of the custom we have last men- 
tioned. A Jewish commentator on 
the Psalms states, that when a Jewish 
king laid siege to a city he threw 
his glove into it, as a token of defi- 
ance. A custom begun thus early 
was continued almost down to our 
times ; and the writers on heraldry 
and knighthood give elaborate de- 
scriptions of the proper method of ad- 
justing quarrels, from which the glove 
is not omitted. Amongst the Har- 
leian manuscripts there is one enti- 
tled, “ Le Livre du Seigneur de Lisle 
Adam, pour gage de bataille,” de- 
dicated to Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
to whom he was chancellor; and it 
contains this passage relative to the 
point now under consideration :— 
“Et de rechief le demandeur doibt 
faire proposer sa demande, et la 
cause de la plainte et du grief dont il 
se doeult, de sa partie, et demandet 
licence au prince ou juge de jecter son 
gand pour gage, offrant de comparoir 
un jour que lui sera bailliet pour 
furnir la bataille par lui requise a 
le recontre de tel son adversaire et 
offenseur, et je ne suis point d’op- 
pinion que pour celle seconde re- 
queste le prince ou juge doibue don- 
ner congiet de jecter le gand et la 
gage, mais porra cellui jour ouyr e 
entendre les deffences,” &c. ‘The 
worthy old chancellor tells the reader 
at the commencement of his treatise, 
how, after having completed many 
volumes, both small and great, he 
had resolved to put into writing 
something on the subject of wager of 
battle, in order that princes and 
judges might know how to conduct 
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such matters, according to reason and 
fair play, for few people then living 
had seen a wager of battle in all its 
at and nothing of the 

ind had taken place between the 
noblemen in Burgundy for more 
than seventy years. Favyn,* in his 
Théatre d’Honneur et de Chevalerie, 
has still more copious directions. 
“The accuser,” says he, “in default 
of positive proof, shall declare before 
the king that his adversary is a trai- 
tor, a perjurer, and a liar; and shall 
offer to verify his accusation by 
arms. He shall then throw down 
his glove, which the accused person 
or some one on his behalf shall take 
up; but no combat shall take place 
without the king’s permission, who 
may name the day, place, and arms, 
when, where, and with which, the 
engagement must come off.” The 
whole process of challenging by 
throwing down and taking up “ in- 
terchangeably” the gages, may be 
seen in the first act of Shakspeare’s 
Richard II., where Bolingbroke 
throws down his “ honour’s pawn” 
in the king’s presence,— 


‘¢ By that and all the rites of knighthood 
else 

Will I make good against thee, arm to 
arm, 

What I have spoke, or thou canst worse 
devise.”’ 


In a Platt Deutsch edition of Rey- 
nard the Fox, printed in 1660, the 
quarrel of Isegrim the Wolf with 
Reynard is illustrated with rude 
woodcuts. The fox having supplanted 
the wolf at court, as well as in his 
domestic circle, Isegrim is naturally 
irritated, and challenges his enemy 
just as any human sufferer would 
san done. The cut represents the 
wolf offering a glove with a polite 
move to Reynard, in the presence 
of King Lion. In a curious com- 
mentary upon each chapter, in which 
the dissertator, deeply embued with 
the moral qualities of the poem, 
disentangles what he calls its “ fine 
lessons” for the reader, he la- 


* Favyn was one of the old writers who never quitted a subject until they had 


exhausted it. 


contains nearly two thousand folio pages. 


The edition of his work which we have consulted is that of 1620; it 
When he is in want of facts he applies to 


his imagination ; and the reader must not be surprised to find him emblazoning with 
profound gravity the shields of Minerva, David, Julius Cesar, and King Arthur. For 
the benefit of the ignorant we may add, that the device of the latter was Azure, three 


crowns, or, 
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ments the decline of the time in 
which he wrote ; and he informs him 
how much had formerly been re- 
quired of a man before he was ad- 
mitted to the privileges of knight- 
hood. It appears that adultery and 
merchandise had been equally dis- 
qualifications ; but then all that was 
changed. There is a story told of a 
Scotch lord and the Duke of Whar- 
ton, whose lust of fame has been 
moralised by Pope, which bears upon 
this part of the history of the glove. 
It seems that the two noblemen had 
been intimate, and that their ac- 
quaintance was broken off in con- 
sequence of some disparaging boasts 
which the Scotch lord had been heard 
to use in reference to the duchess. 
They afterwards met at the house of 
a mutual friend in Paris; and the 
duke happening, either by accident or 
design, to drop his glove near the 
other nobleman, the latter instantly 
stooped to pick it up. ‘The duke 
haughtily inquired if he was ready 
to take it up in all its forms? “ Yes, 
my lord,” said the other, taking the 
hint, “in all its forms ;” and, accord- 
ingly, a duel was arranged between 
them. 

Nay, the challenge, by means 
of gloves, was familiar in a much 
less elevated stage of society than 
this. When Bernard Gilpin, the 
Apostle of the North, went to 
preach in some village near the 
border, he noticed a glove hanging 
up in the church ; and asking otf the 
sexton what it signified, he was in- 
formed that one of the parishioners 
had hung it up as a challenge in 
particular to some one with whom he 
was at feud, and in general to any 
one who dared to take it from its 
place. The pastor directed the sex- 
ton to take it down, but he declared 
he feared to do any thing of the 
kind. Gilpin called for a long staff 
and took it down himself, putting it 
in his bosom. When the congrega- 
tion had met, he ascended into the 
pulpit to exhort them, and he di- 
rected his discourse to the evils of 
dissension. He reproved their quar- 
relsome disposition, and their barbar- 
ous custom of challenging to combat. 

“T hear,” said he, “that there is 
one amongst you who even, in this 
sacred place, hath hanged up a glove 
to this purpose, and threatened to 
enter into combat with whomsoever 
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shall take it down. Behold, I have 
taken it down myself!” 

He then plucked out the glove, 
and shewed it openly. 

We have seen that the glove was 
a part of the episcopal vestments ; it 
was also part of the attire ofa knight. 
In an old order for creating knights 
of the Bath, a pair of white gloves 
hanging by white silk lace is men- 
tioned amongst other garments. Be- 
fore the knight was fully installed 
he was directed to lift up his hands, 
holding the gloves between finger 
and thumb. In old Favyn there is 
a full account of the process of de- 
gradation previous to capital execu- 
tion, when a knight had been con- 
victed of treason. After the sentence 
of death had been publicly read, the 
priests began the usual service for 
the dead; and at the end of each 
prayer or psalm there was a pause, 
during which the heralds took from 
the condemned man, who was at first 
in his full costume as a knight, the 
various parts of his dress by piece- 
meal; and proclaimed, at the same 
time, his name, offence, and sentence. 
They began with his helmet; then 
they took away his chain of gold, the 
collar of his order, his coat of arms, 
belt, sword, spurs, and gloves. His 
buckler, after a similar proclamation, 
was broken in three pieces by a 
hammer. In this way was Andrew 
Harclay, earl of Carlisle in the time 
of Edward II., deprived of the in- 
signia of knighthood when he had 
been condemned to die as a traitor 
for holding correspondence with the 
Scotch. 

We learn from Brand's Observa- 
tions on Popular Antiquities, that the 
custom of distributing gloves at wed- 
dings is of ancient date in this coun- 
try. “ We see no ensigns of a wedding 
here, no character of a bridal,” says 
Lady Haughty in Ben Jonson's 
Silent Woman. “ Where be our 
scarves and our gloves?” It was a 
Belgic custom, we are told by Selden, 
for the priest at a marriage to ask of 
the bridegroom a ring, and, if they 
could be had, a pair of red gloves, 
with three pieces of silver money in 
them; then putting the gloves into 
the man’s right hand, and joining 
the bride’s with it, the gloves were 
left on, loosing the hands in the 
bride’s possession. Perhaps it arose 
from the practice of furtively placing 
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money in gloves before presentation, 
that judges were prohibited to wear 
gloves when exercising their func- 
tions ; and thence sprang the custom 
of giving them when there was no 
criminal for trial, since the possibility 
of bribery was removed. Such as- 
sizes were termed maiden, and the 
gloves were white. A passage in 
Clavell’s Recantation of an Iil-led 
Life (1634), shews that pardoned 
malefactors were in the habit of 
giving the judge a pair of gloves. 
Gloves were also a new-year’s pre- 
sent. A lady, in whose favour Sir 
Thomas More, as chancellor, had 
decided a law-suit, sent him a pair of 
gloves containing forty angels, as a 
mark of her gratitude. “ It would 
be against good manners,” said he, 
“to forsake a gentlewoman’s new- 
year's gift. I accept the gloves, but 
the lining you will please otherwise 
to bestow.” 

Gloves were sometimes presented 
as a tribute, or rendered as a token 
of tenure. It was customary for the 
executioner of a signorial lord to pay 
a tribute of gloves to the justiciary, 
but the gift has been commuted into 
a money-payment. The manor of 
Farnham Royal, in Bucks, was held 
of the Conqueror, subject to the 
service of providing a glove for 
the king’s right hand, and support- 
ing it whilst grasping the sceptre 
on the day of coronation. One Si- 
meon de Mertin granted lands in 
1177, as the deed shews, in consider- 
ation of fifteen shillings and a pair of 
gloves at Easter. 

Ifa Beauty were to select a painter 
for that part of her person which 
she permits us to see at the end of 
her sleeve, perhaps it would be Van- 
dyke, who was certainly a master in 
the delineation of the hand; yet we 
have seen hands by Rubens and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence that equalled any 
thing from Vandyke’s pencil. A 
writer has elegantly said with re- 
ference to the female hand, “ The 
spirit of the guitar ought to be in it; 
of the harp and the pianoforte; of 
the performance of all elegant works, 
even to the dairy of Eve, who tem- 
pered dulcet creams.” What ten- 
derness and admiration does the lover 
lavish on “ the white hands of his own 


* Canzoniere di Dante. 
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lady dear!” with what warmth and 
enthusiasm does he describe 


‘* La bianca mano morbida e pulita 
Le lunghe e sotilette dita! ’’ * 


The point Sir Roger de Coverley 
insists on oftenest respecting the per- 
verse widow who teased him so much 
with her loveliness, her wit, and her 
coldness, was the beauty of her hand. 
She had an inexpressibly sweet voice, 
a dignity in her aspect, a composure 
in her motion, a complacency in 
her manner, an angelic form, and 
“certainly the finest hand of any 
woman in the world.” And with 
that very hand the knight boasted 
she had helped him at a public table, 
in the eye of all the gentlemen in 
the county, tosometansy.t Petrarch 
relates in one of his poems how his 
beloved Laura came to him in a 
dream after her death, beautiful as 
the dawn, and gave him, with a sigh, 
that hand which he had, when living, 
so much desired ; and what an inex- 
pressible delight was thereupon born 
within him as she led him to a seat 
under some trees on the banks of a 
stream :— 

‘¢ E quella man gia tanto desiata, 

A me parlando e sospirando, porse, 
Ond’ eterna dolcezza al cor m’e nata.”’ 
And, in the lover's eyes, it is deprived 
of few of its beauties when hidden 
from the sight by a shapely glove, 
such as Simon of Perth made for 
Harry Gow to present to the Fair 
Maid. In an old volume of poems 
there are some lines addressed by a 
lover to “a more than most sweet 
glove,” whose empty lodging he stores 
with kisses against the time when his 
mistress should put her rosy hand into 
it once more. Let us again hear the 
love-sick Petrarch :— 


“* O bella man, che mi distringi ’] core, 
E’n poco spatio la mia vita chiudi ; 

* * * * # 
Candido, leggiadretto, e caro guanto 
Che copria netto avorio e fresche rose.” 


The glove must not by any means 
be thick, or made of such materials 
as a fashionable Esquimaux lady may 
find pleasant to wear in winter, else 
it would be difficult to answer satis- 
factorily the jirst case upon which 
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the Love Casuist in the Spectator 
(No. 591), professed to instruct. 

There are many romantic associa- 
tions with the glove, all of them 
arising from its connexion with the 
member on which it is worn; and 
considering its honours and honour- 
able services for a series of ages, we 
cannot help remarking how much 
more poetical a knightly order would 
have been if it had taken its origin 
from a dropped glove, instead of an 
ill-tied garter. When Frederick, the 
Count Palatine, had lost Prague in 
the Thirty Years’ War, Christian of 
Brunswick, the cousin of his fasci- 
nating wife, sister of Charles I, 
placed her glove in his helmet to 
shew his devotion to her, and vowed 
that he would not lay it aside until 
her husband was reinstated in his 
Bohemian dominions. It wasacom- 
mon practice amongst the knights to 
carry some favour of their mistresses 
in their helmets, even on the field of 
battle. Hall, the chronicler, relates 
that at the battle of Agincourt the 
knights bore amongst their head gear 
“ the gloves of their dearlynges ;” and 
Drayton, in his estan history of 
the Barons’ Wars, notices the same 
circumstance :— 


** One wore his mistress’ garter, one her 
love, 
And he a lock of his dear lady’s hair ; 
And he her colours whom he most did 
love : 
There was not one but did some favour 
wear.”’ 


In the piping times of peace, when 
steel was exchanged for velvet, the 
glove still kept its place. In the old 
play of Alexander and Campaspe we 
are told of “gloves worn in velvet 
caps, instead of plumes in graven 
helmets.” We read of George, earl 
of Cumberland, that at an audience 
with Queen Elizabeth after his return 
from some of his naval expeditions— 
for he was a bold captain, passion- 
ately fond of adventures by sea—her 
mney dropped her glove, which he 
took up and presented on his knees. 
Elizabeth knew how to take advant- 
age of the foibles of her servants, and 
she bade him keep it for her sake. 
The nobleman had it ornamented 
with jewels, and always wore it in 
his hat on occasions 


‘* Of pomp, and feast, and revelry, f 
With mask and antique pageantry.’ 
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Glancing from these poetical pas- 
sages of history to the fanciful region 
of poetry itself, we may see King 
Francis surrounded by his peers, 
sitting before the lion-yard to wit- 
ness the contests of the imprisoned 
brutes ; we may see the gate yawning, 
and a lordly lion march into the 
inclosure ; again the gate opens, and 
a tiger bounds forward ; once more 
the gate turns, and two leopards leap 
from their den. And now, when 
every eye is bent upon the beasts 
glaring with fury upon one another 
and preparing to try their strength, 
lo! from the highest balcony there 
lightly falls a aor. right between 
the lion and the tiger, and a beauti- 
ful damsel is heard to ask a knight 
to bring the lost vestment back to 
her, if the love he had often sworn was 
not altogether false. He leaves his 
seat, and, passing through the little 
door, takes the glove from its dan- 
gerous position. Horror sits on 
every face above; but the knight 
safely reascends to the lady, who re- 
ceives him with a tender smile and a 
look of promise. “ Nay,” says he, 
“T ask for no reward,” and never 
more is he seen at the feet of that 
merciless dame. Let us look else- 
where, and we see another capri- 
cious fair one promising to reward 
her lover with a glove when he had 
explored the wonders of a haunted 
forest in the neighbourhood alone, 
and brought her a full relation of 
them. He went, and thus his ac- 
quaintance with the soul-less Undine; 
and his whole troubled life afterwards 
depended from Bertalda’s hand with 
the glove upon it—a support too weak 
for happiness. 

The glove having, as we have per- 
ceived, got into favour with the fair 
sex, it became natural in persons who 
sought their affection to present their 
beloved ones with gloves of the 
richest materials and the comeliest 
figure. Thus, in Evans's collection 
of ballads, “a fayre maide” tells us 
of her suitors :— 


* One gives to me perfumed gloves, 
The best that he can buy me.’’ 


If the Spectator spoke by the card, 
there was a number of gay fellows 
in his time-who dressed themselves 
like lovers, and called themselves 
the Fringe-glove Club; “but they 
were always of such moderate intel- 
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lects, even before they were impaired 
by their passion, that their irregu- 
larities could not furnish sufficient 
variety of folly to afford daily new 
impertinencies ; by which means that 
institution dropped.” Of course the 
love was besonneted like the eye- 
row :— 
** If thou wouldst learne to carol of love, 
And hery* with hymnes thy lasse’s 
glove.’’+ 

And, of course, it was an object for 
contest between two combatants ; for, 
like a banner, it fluttered defiance to 
anenemy. InShakspeare’s Henry V. 
we find the king saying, “ When 
Alencon and myself were down to- 
my I plucked this glove from his 

elm.” We have seen that hands 
were instruments of adjuration ; and 
there is one instance, at least, of their 
coverings being used for a similar 
purpose. Slender swears “by his 
gloves ;” but, as he is naughtily given 
to adjure by several other parts of 
his dress, perhaps no weight can be 
attached to such an authority. 

We shall conclude our paper with 
a few anecdotes relating to gloves as 
they occur to us. 

It is said to be a custom peculiar 
to some parts of the north of Eng- 
land, that a person who first sees the 
new moon and thereupon salutes his 
fair companion, has a right to demand 
a pair of new gloves trom her. In 
Gay's sixth Pastoral we see that a 
lady had a claim upon a man for a 
like guerdon if she caught him asleep 
and ont him without awakening 
him :— 

‘* Cisly, brisk maid, steps forth before 
the rout, 

And kiss’d, with smacking lips, the snor- 
ing lout ; 

For custom says, Whoe’er this venture 
proves, 

For such a kiss demands a pair of gloves.”” 

Though gloves are constructed of 
a variety of shapes and materials, 
leather, silk, wool, and hair; yet in 
reading old books we sometimes find 
them made out of things that are not 
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now usually thought of for the manu- 
facture. In an Anglo-Saxon poem, 
De Danorum Rebus gestis, secul. iii. 
and iv.,inthe Cottonian Library, there 
is the description of a combat be- 
tween Beowulf and the monster 
reat the latter being armed with 
a glove (glof) made of on’s 
skin. One of the tricks whi has 
made the name of Reynard detested 
in the animal kingdom was to get 
the skins of Bruin and Isegrim 
stripped off, in order that his hypo- 
critical worship might have a pair of 
shoes and gloves for a pilgrimage to 
Rome, where he designed to shrive 
and confess. In the works of a Pro- 
ven¢al poet, Richal de Berbbeiffeil, 
who died in 1383, there is a similar 
trick told of Master Reynard; but 
Isegrim alone is denuded of his skin 
to make the fox “chapels et gan,” 
i.e. a hood and gloves. 

In one of Horace Walpole’s letters 
to Sir Horace Mann, he relates an 
incident told him by his friend Selwyn 
about a Scotch soldier whom the 
latter had met on Bexley Heath. 
He was walking back to his regiment 
from Hingham, where he had met 
with a single glove which had been 
left in an inn the year before by an 
officer who was then in Flanders. 
The man was carrying the glove to 
the officer in the hope of being re- 
warded for his trouble, and for fear 
of losing it he wore it all the way. 

There used to be shewn at Bolton 
Hall, near Craven, Yorkshire, a glove 
which Henry VL, who fled thither 
atter the battle of Hexham Field, 
left behind him as a mark of friend- 
ship when he was removed to the 
Tower. It was of leather, lined with 
deer-skin ; and the curious may see 
an engraving of it in the third vo- 
lume of the Antiquarian Repository. 
In Horace Walpole’s collection of 
odds and ends at Strawberry Hill, 
were a pair of gloves worn by 
James I.; and the wedding gloves of 
Mrs. Hampden, wife of the celebrated 
John Hampden. 


t Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar. 
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A VISIT TO THE WINE COUNTRY OF PORTUGAL 


Tue city of Oporto, as all our read- 
ers are doubtless aware, stands, in 
the north of Portugal, upon the 
Douro, at no great distance from the 
spot where the yellow waters of the 
river fall into the sea. It has long 
been a place of some note in the 
world, and has latterly acquired an 
equivocal reputation for the strong 
revolutionary spirit which pervades 
its inhabitants; but, at the period 
to which this narrative refers, it was 
as quiet and pleasant as a large town, 
full of commerce and the bustle there- 
upon attendant, can well be. Iam 
not going to describe it, however, 
nor yet to give any details of the 
people or their manner of life, which 
cannot rightly be comprehended ex- 
cept upon the spot. My bnsiness 
is to tell how, on a bright summer's 
morning, a cavalcade, of which I 
formed an integral portion, set out 
from the fair city to pay a visit to 
the wine country ; and to relate such 
of our adventures as seem to illustrate 
the state of society in that most in- 
teresting district. 

Those who are acquainted with 
Lusitania do not require to be told 
that she boasts ofno railways, of few 
wheeled carriages, and of diligences 
only upon the great chaussées, which 
pass from the capital to the chief cities 
of the kingdom. Such as desire to 
travel in other directions must be 
content to perform the journey either 
on the outsides of mules, or in the 
interiors of litters; for besides that 
better conveyances are not to be had, 
the state of the roads would effect- 
ually stop them were the case other- 
wise. How the mule is equipped, 
and with what strength of arrieiros 
attended, it is scarcely necessary to 
state. A high saddle, with lofty 
peaks, offers such accommodation to 
the rider as he finds it more safe to 
retain, after he may have reached it, 
than easy either to ascend to or 
abandon ; while sharp as the bit of 
the bridle may be, there needs great 
strength of arm into the bargain, as 
often as he shall take it into his head 
to stop, the mule being of a contrary 
opinion. As to the litter, it is pre- 
cisely such as it has been from time 
immemorial — not unlike a double- 
seated sedan-chair, only that it is 


enclosed with curtains instead of 
panels at each side the machine, 
which is so constructed as to carry 
double, swinging between two mules ; 
just as in old pictures of the costumes 
and customs of England under the 
Plantagenets, ladies’ litters are repre- 
sented as swinging between two 
horses. 

On the morning of the day to 
which I refer, our party—consisting 
of thrve Englishmen, a Portuguese 
clerk, an important personage called 
a@ commissary, a valet, a cook, and 
some five or six muleteers—crossed 
the eastern barrier of the city, near 
the church of Bom Fim, and dul 
delivered our passports to the guard. 
The commissary, being a large man, 
eceupied a litter; the rest of us, in- 
cluding cook and valet, bestrode long- 
legged but short-bodied mules ; while 
the arrieiros kept well up with us, 
though on foot, and exercised both 
their lungs and their spiked poles 
cleverly. We were all in the high- 
est possible spirits,—as, indeed, it was 
natural that we should be; for a 
bright blue sky was over our heads, 
and a light pure air braced up our 
nerves, converting the very conscious- 
ness of existence into a sense of happi- 
ness. Moreover, the scenery in every 
direction round Oporto is exceecingly 
pretty, not to use a stronger expres- 
sion (which, indeed, would be fully 
justifiable), though in some places it is 
wild and rugged in the extreme, rocky 
sieras closely bounding the east and 
north-east side of the city, and form- 
ing natural fortifications. Further 
off, in fantastic shapes, appear pine- 
topped ridges, line beyond line, 
which rise first into hills, and then 
into mountains, growing bluer and 
more indistinct, till they are lost in 
the haze of distance. The foreground 
is filled up with chestnut and cork- 
trees, orange- groves lying at the 
bottoms of the green valleys, and 
vine on the sides of the more 
sheltered hills. The vine grows in 
the most luxuriant profusion all 
over the country, but does not, 
except in particular districts, pro- 
duce a wine fit for exportation. 
Yet it is a far more picturesque 
object trailed above trellised ar- 
bours, or its long tendrils dropping 
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gracefully over the rustic porch of 
the peasant’s cottage, than it appears 
when pruned down to the stumpy 
roportions of those which actually 
the grapes from which the wine 

is made. 

In about two hours we reached a 
narrow pass on the summit of a lofty 
hill above Valongo, whence, turning 
round, we took our farewell gaze of 
the distant blue sea, and the richly 
cultivated country around Oporto. 
Let it be known to narrow and 
broad gauge men, who consider forty, 
or even fifty miles an hour, only to- 
lerable going, that we had progressed 
scarcely three leagues, not nine 
miles ; and yet it was considered that 
we had come along at a very fair 
pace; but then, what an execrable 
road had we travelled over! It 
was paved, or, rather, liad once 
been paved completely with large 
stones, but they had long since con- 
trived alternately to sink down, or 
had been turned up, and were rolling 
about independently by themselves, 
leaving deep holes in their proper 
stations just large enough to receive 
a mule’s hoof, and trip him up on 
his nose. Fortunately, the instinct 
of the sage anal teaches him to 
avoid such dangers, and never does 
he press his foot on the treacherous 
path before ascertaining that the 
ground is firm. 

Descending a steep hill, we entered 
the town of Valongo, where is 
manufactured the greater part of the 
bread which feeds the inhabitants 
of the city of heroes; but it is, not- 
withstanding the cleanly occupation 
of its people, a very dirty place. 
We halted at the ie of : cen 
over which the well-known sign of a 
bush dangling from the end of a long 
stick announced its public character 
to such persons as were unable to 
boast of any very extensive literary 
attainments, while a large board—a 
modern innovation, by the by—ia- 
formed the learned that within was 
to be found vinho bom do Alto Douro 
—good wine of the Upper Douro, 
and meat and drink for man and beast. 

Here we ate our luncheon; but 
such a luncheon! Not that the 
viands were amiss, for our own cook 
dressed them; and roast pork, boiled 
beef, sausages, and fried cabbage, 
hungry men will never despise : but 
the combination of bad odours, which 
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garnished and accompanied the feast, 
my somewhat delicate organs of taste 
and smell could not digest. Very 
lad, therefore, was J, when my less 
astidious companions rose from the 
table, and proposed that, as our mules 
were not yet sufficiently rested, we 
should walk abroad and pay a visit to 
some of the mines that are worked 
into the side of the mountain. 
The first we came to was a mine 
of antimony, not long since opened, 
three shafts having been pierced to 
no great depths. The ore is con- 
sidered very pure and fine, and is dug 
up in large masses. It is exported 
to England, where a considerable 
quantity is used for making printing 
types, and many other purposes. A 
little higher up were several gold 
mines, long ago abandoned. Inte 
one of these we descended by a flight 
of steps cut in the rock, with a very 
gentle inclination. How far into the 
bowels of the earth we might have 
proceeded I know not, had not our 
progress been stopped by a huge 
block of stone, fallen from the side of 
a perpendicular shaft, which forbad 
all further progress. The whole 
mountain is completely burrowed in 
the same way, the peasantry say by 
the Moors, but as they were only for 
a short period masters of this part of 
Lusitania, it may be doubted; certain 
it is that the locality is rich in a 
variety of minerals. Some coal-mines 
are worked in the neighbourhood, 

t as the machinery is of the 

ost barbarous description, and as 
the occupation is not at all suited to 
the tastes of the people, the wages 
are high, and the produce conse- 
quently very expensive ; the quality, 
also, is inferior. 

Not being mineralogists, our curi- 
osity was soon satistied; and, re- 
turning to the estalagem, we found 
our machos ready to start. Our 
party here divided for a time; 

. ——, Senhor M——, and the fat 
commissary, with the heavy baggage 
and servants, proceeding to Penafiel, 
while my friend and I turned off by 
a road to our right to pay a visit to a 
Portuguese family, who had invited 
us to spend the night at their house. 
The path conducted us along the foot 
of the Valongo hills, of which the 
scenery is wild and rugged, with few 
signs of cultivation, or of the abodes 
of men. We then crossed a torrent, 
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roaring on its rocky bed, and passed 
through a village boasting of two 
apothecaries’ shops ; soon after which 
we beheld in the valley below usa 
large, white-washed mansion, sur- 
mounted by a square turret, orna- 
mented with pinnacles, and standing 
in the centre of extensive fields, 
with but small attempt at orna- 
mental gardening visible. Descend- 
ing the hill, we approached a stone 
gateway, over the top of which the 
ily coat-of-arms, with numerous 
quarterings, carved in stone, was con- 
spicuous. ‘The gates flew open, and as 
we entered a spacious court-yard 
ved with large flag-stones, and 
aving stables and other outhouses on 
either side, several large dogs of the 
wolf species came bounding from 
every quarter, with open mouths and 
threatening fangs, ready to devour us, 
mules and men; but the voice of a 
domestic calling them back, their fury 
was quelled, and then sneaking into 
their kennels as if ashamed of their 
uncourteous behaviour, we were al- 
lowed to proceed unmolested. We 
now found ourselves in front of a 
low building, with a long row of 
windows, and a raised, wide stone 
terrace in front, approached by a 
double flight of broad steps. A green 
verandah ran along the whole side 
of the house, supported by stone pil- 
lars; and above each window ap- 
peared again a shield with the arms 
of the family, of whose antiquity its 
members are justly proud. On the 
round-floor, with which the upper 
ad no internal communication, were 
store-rooms for corn, wine, oil, and 
agricultural implements : a large door 
under the steps opened into it. 

No sooner were we observed from 
the house, than two servants hurried 
down to hold the heads of our beasts, 
while we tumbled out of our saddles 
in the best way we could, and then, 
in our heavy polinas and rattling 
spurs, mounted the steps to throw 
ourselves at the fect of the lovely 
Donna A da F—— and her 
charming daughter, Donna S——, 
whom we found seated in the open ve- 
randah in front of the drawing-room, 
engaged, wonderful to relate, in read- 
ing, and surrounded by their maidens, 
sitting on low stools at their feet, and 
whose handiwork, in true feudal 
style, they were superintending, while 
a chattering paroquet and two play- 
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ful kittens did their best to call off 
their attention, and a beautiful black 
greyhound was basking in the sun 
before them. Bowing low, we re- 
spectfully kissed the fair hands of 
the dames, who, according to Portu- 
guese etiquette, did not rise to receive 
us; and as to shaking them heart- 
ily, as we should have done with 
our own countrywomen, they would, 
indeed, have been astonished had 
we attempted the barbarity. In their 
own way they were most kind and 
courteous, expressing themselves as 
much pleased at our having deviated 
from our road to pay them a visit, 
while we apologised for appearing 
before such peerless ladies in the 
coarse habiliments we wore. As we 
expected, we were duly excused ; and 
after answering numerous questions 
about our mutual friends at Oporto, 
admiring the greyhound, playing 
with the kittens, and listening to the 
accomplished conversation of the pa- 
roquet, a young man approached, who 
proved to be the morgado, the eldest 
son. This young gentleman had lately 
returned from his travels through 
France, Germany, and Italy ; having 
added to the natural politeness of the 
Portuguese the polish and independ- 
ence of a man of the world, which 
rendered his manners, freed from the 
nauseous sycophancy of some of his 
countrymen, particularly pleasing. 
Soon afterwards, the second son and 
a young relative came galloping into 
the court-yard on two light, active 
steeds, dismounting from which, they 
hurried up to welcome us, without 
an approach to the booby awkward- 
ness of most English youths under 
similar circumstances. ‘The ladies 
then retired to dress for dinner, fol- 
lowed by their hand-maidens, who, 
picking up their work and stools, 
after throwing a few involuntary 
glances from their black eyes towards 
the brancos Inglezes (the fair English- 
men), hurried after them; while, 
during their absence, the gcutlemen 
did their best to amuse us, by ex- 
hibiting their dogs, horses, and guns, 
and playing a game of chess and 
backgammon. 

The morgado da casa, the eldest 
son of the house, is a personage of 
great consideration in every Portu- 
ra family. As he has generally 

is own way uncontrolled, is allowed 
to learn only what he likes, and eat a» 
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much as he can, he is, as a matter of 
course, the most disagreeable and ig- 
norant of the henatiaihs and time 
was, when he did greater wrong to 
the younger branches of it than the 
exercise of a petty tyranny over their 
domestic comforts could inflict. For 
to keep him independent, his bro- 
thers and sisters received no portion 
of the inheritance ; but were forced, 
unless otherwise disposed of, to seek 
shelter, the former in monasteries, 
the latter in convents. While such 
things were, it is not surprising that 
revolutions should have taken place ; 
but though the convents have been 
abolished, and numerous other abuses 
reformed, there is still much rotten 
work in the structure of the State, or 
it would not so continually be falling 
to pieces. It is right, however, to 
add, that our young friend was a 
striking exception to this rule. He 
seemed to possess, as indeed he richly 
merited, the love and respect of ail 
the members of his family. 

About four o'clock, the party 
being further increased by several 
neighbouring gentlemen, who had 
been invited to honour our arrival, 
we reassembled in the verandah be- 
fore the drawing-room, and, on din- 
ner being announced, proceeded to 
the dining-hall, which was of great 
size, part of it being fitted up as a 
theatre. The banquet was some- 
what in the old English style, 
rather more plentiful than elegant in 
its composition and arrangement. 
It consisted of cabbage-soup, handed 
round from a side-table, followed by 
boiled beef, boiled chickens, hams, 
rice, fish, and vegetables; then came 
roast pork, roast kids, roast veal, 
turkeys, potatoes, patties, and sweet 
puddings; a profusion of fruits, pre- 
served and au naturel, and native 
and foreign cheese, crowning the 
whole repast, which was washed down 
with white and red wines of home 

wth, with aclaretty body but port 
avour. Dinner being concluded, 
the lady of the house rose from her 
seat, when her sons approaching her, 
bent down and kissed her hand, as 
her daughter did her cheek, and she 
then leading the way, the whole 
party, ladies and gentlemen, repaired 
to the porch, where coffee was imme- 
diately handed round to us. This 
graceful mark of parental respect is 
general among all the Portuguese of 
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the old régime ; indeed, when a young 
man enters. a room, if his mother be 
there, he first goes up to her, and 
presses her fingers to his lips, re- 
ceiving her blessing before he pays his 
respects to the lady of the house or to 
any other individual of the party, 
Modern French principles of in- 
dependence have changed all that 
among the professed liberal party. 
I like the practice; it is beautiful 
and tender, and, moreover, shews that 
a man is not ashamed to acknowledge 
his parents. As it was growing dusk, 
the party strolled out—the ladies with 
merely a handkerchief thrown over 
their heads—to the church of an 
ancient convent which stood hard by, 
to say an Ave Maria before the altar. 
Their devotions being concluded, we 
were all standing in front of the 
antique gateway leading to the con- 
vent, laughing and talking, when the 
sound of the evening bell tolling 
forth its deep notes struck our ears. 
Suddenly every voice was hushed, 
each muttered a short prayer, all 
reverently crossing themselves, and 
then turning round to those standing 
nearest, they wished one another good 
night, not, however, intending that 
such should be a siga of separation. 
On the contrary, returning to the 
house, although no hissing urn was 
there to welcome us, we passed 
a most agreeable evening with 
music and dancing, playing a vari- 
ety of old-fashioned games, such 
as a Portuguese version of “ cross 
questions and crooked answers,” 
“my lady's toilet,” and so forth. 
A poet (rather cracked, by the way, 
as are said to be all of the tribe) re- 
cited his own verses, many of which 
were extemporaneous, on the com- 
pany present, and highly ludicrous, if 
we might judge from the peals of 
laughter which followed their deli- 
very. As he spouted out his lines 
with varied intonation of voice, he 
threw himself into extravagant atti- 
tudes, now bending on one knee, and 
addressing the lady of the house; 
then seizing a guitar, he would chant 
out some verses in compliment to 
the beauty of her daughter; and 
next, in the same strain, describe the 
personal qualifications of some fat 
old gentleman present. No one 
thought of being offended at the re- 
marks made upon himself; for all 
was harmony, fun, and good-hu- 
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mour; nor did we separate till a late 
hour to our bed-chambers. Mine, as 
well as many of the others, opened into 
the drawing-room. The uncurtained 
bed was covered with a yellow silk 
counte e, the linen sheets were 
trimmed with a broad border of lace, 
but the mattrass was stuffed with 
straw, and as hard as a board. I 
thought nothing could be harder ; but 
I afterwards was doomed to pass the 
night upon couches not only harder, 
but full of bumps and unevenness. I 
nevertheless slept soundly after my 
day’s journey, and awoke refreshed. 

Vith early dawn my friend and I 
were astir, intending to steal away 
unnoticed, that we might overtake 
our party in good time; but to this 
the hospitable feelings of our kind 
entertainers were opposed. The lady 
of the house met us at the door of 
our apartment, and assuring us that 
breakfast had been already prepared, 
compelled us to partake of it. Like 
the dinner of the previous day, it was 
very substantial,—eggs, meat, fruit, 
and sweetmeats, supporting the bread, 
coffee, and tea largely ; and had we 
not been disposed voluntarily to do 
justice to it, there would have been 
no escape from the watchful urgency 
of our hosts. I notice these things 
because they are indicative, not merely 
of the domestic habits but of the 
natural dispositions of the Portuguese 
people,—of such portion of them, 
that is to say, as keep apart from the 
corrupting influences of large towns, 
and retain the primitive simplicity of 
their ancestral manners, somewhat 
improved upon by modern education. 
No doubt the particular family of 
which I was this day the guest de- 
serve to be taken as a favourable 
specimen of their order. But with 
others in the same station I have 
likewise passed some time, and I 
found them in all essential particu- 
lars swayed by feelings not less 
amiable than those which shewed 
themselves in the household of Donna 
A=. 

At length we mounted, amid many 
friendly adieux, and proceeded on our 
way. The weather continued ex- 

uisite, and the ride was pleasant in 

e extreme, carrying us through 
a cultivated country, where the man- 
sions of fidalgos abound, as far as 
Penafiel. Here we overtook our 
companions and the baggage, and at 
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a tidy little inn, called the Black- 
man’s Hotel, we halted to bait ; 
which being accomplished, we took 
the road again, and a very agreeable 
journey we had. The path—a mere 
track—led, now along the sides, now 
over the ridges, of the mountains; 
and the scenery which at every turn 
it spread out before us was exceed- 
ingly interesting. In this manner 
we passed through the villages of 
Cazaes Nova, ‘Villa Mead, Parodes, 
Salgueros, and Piloi; till, arriving 
at an abrupt turn, we beheld all at 
once such a panorama as neither pen 
nor pencil might undertake fitly to 
describe. Deep in a valley below us 
lay the town of Amarante, with the 
rapid Tamega rushing beneath its 
walls. Rocky sierras, rising tier 
above tier, seemed to shut out the 
whole world beyond ; while the back- 
ground of all was formed by the 
huge shoulders of the Maraé, one of 
the most massive of the mountains 
in this part of Portugal. We reined 
up our animals involuntarily, that 
we might enjoy the scene for a mo- 
ment; and then descending the hill- 
side, crossed a stone bridge, and found 
ourselves in the midst of filth which 
was absolutely intolerable. 

The reader has, doubtless, not for- 
gotten that Amarante was the scene 
of a sharp encounter between a por- 
tion of the irregular army of Portu- 
gal under Silveira, and the French 
division of Loison, during the great 
Peninsular war. The object of Sil- 
veira was to keep the town of Ama- 
rante, and thereby to straiten Soult 
in his position of Oporto; but the 
enemy, taking advantage of a fog, 
fell upon him suddenly, and, after a 
stout resistance, he was defeated. A 
countryman of our own, Major Pa- 
trick, with a battalion which he com- 
manded, held the bridge that day, 
nor wasit forced so long as that gallant 
officer survived. But when Patrick 
fell, his raw levies lost heart, and the 
French broke into the houses which 
they had loopholed, and slew many 
with the bayonet. Of these stirring 
events we were reminded as we rode 
across the bridge, for the parapets 
still shewed manifest tokens of strife, 
and the walls of the buildings on 
both sides were studded with bullets. 

While the rest ef the party were 
takinglunc! onatawretched-looking 
estalagem, i strolled forth to visit 
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a Dominican convent which we had 
panne aes . It was 
founded by John IIL; and boasts 
of a church handsomely ornamented, 
containing a large organ, — an 
altar approached by a flight of 
steps, and the tomb of St. Gon- 
galvyes, to whom it is dedicated. The 
saint in ee is, as I was in- 
formed, the especial patron of tin- 
smiths and potters, and employs 
himself particularly in curing pains 
in the knee. On the top of his 
tomb lies his effigy, clothed in the 
identical sacerdotal vestments which 
he wore when alive ; and on one of the 
walls is a vile daub, the production 
of a former brother of the convent, 
to commemorate a miraculous event 
which happened to himself. As he lay 
on his hard pallet one night, his 
limbs racked with agony, a bright 
ight burst suddenly upon him, amid 
which the Esculapian saint appear- 
ing, informed him that, provided he 
could collect alms sufficient to readorn 
the church, he should be cured. The 
- grew dim, and the saint, after 
blessing the sufferer, vanished. The 
monk forthwith set out, and telling 
the neighbouring population of the 
vision, entreated their co-operation 
to get him cured. They, good souls, 
could not refuse a man so highly 
favoured ; the church was new! 

— and he quickly recovered. 

, at least, said my cicerone, an ex- 
monk, with as much gravity as if he 
believed the tale himself, or expected 
me to do so. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
day the road proved to be both wild 
and rugged, winding up the side of 
the lofty Quintella, and introducing 
us to scenes which partook more of 
the sublime than the beautiful. Nu- 
merous torrents roaring down the 
mountuain-side spoke of heavy rains 
not long past; while rocks of bold 
formations opposed themselves from 
time to time to our advance, and 
compelled us, not without the ap- 
pearance of danger, to wind round 
them. Indeed, the Portuguese ex- 
hibit their constitutional indolence in 
nothing more than in the entire neg- 
leet of their cross-roads. Many a 
broad path, planned and executed by 
the engineers of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s army, has, even in the space 
of five-and-thirty years, gone to de- 
cay, and the communications between, 
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towns of no inconsiderable size have 

in consequence at once diffi- 
cult and uncertain. Nor were we 
without a specimen of the sort of 
hazard which attends even mule and 
litter travellers over such tracts. At 
a point where the path was pecu- 
liarly narrow, and the precipice, on 
one side, fell many hundred feet 
sheer into the cataract, one of the 
animals that carried the commis- 
sary came down upon his knees, and 
the other following his example, the 
litter itself swayed over and fell. 
Happily, it swayed in the right 
direction, and the arrieiros being 
at hand, and as active as they were 
willing, the machine was put upon 
its legs again, at the expense of no- 
thing more serious than a severe 
fright-to the occupant. 

u and up the mountain we 
climbed, till the sense of cold began to 
grow painful; and the less experienced 
apprehended that we should reach no 
convenient halting-place before dark. 
In this, however, we did injustice to 
the sagacity of our guides; for twi- 
light was yet strong when the esta- 
lagem, or posada, of Pedroens came 
in sight, and in great good humour 
we made towards it. It is one of the 
best inns in Portugal, and though 
it cannot boast of fire-places - more 
than others, which, standing further 
from the sky, require the accommo- 
dation, mine host has always ready a 
supply of brazieros, whence plenty of 
glowing vine-wood ashes throw out 
both heat and light, and round which, 
in the best room, we gladly assem- 
bled. Neither were we exclusive in 
the enjoyment of this luxury. An- 
other party of travellers arriving 
about the same time, we readily 
shared it with them, and were re- 
warded, as all men are who do 
good-natured things, by the lively 
conversation with which they fa- 
voured us. They were but two in 
number, yet they were oddities in 
their way ; for one proved to be an 
ex-friar, the other a guerilla captain, 
and both supporters—and hardly con- 
cealed ones—of Dom Miguel. It was 
amusing to observe how the com- 
missary—now, under the influence 
ofa capital dinner and plenty of good 
wine, well recovered from his fright, 
—drew them out. He coaxed the 
guerilla into recounting some strange 
adventures, and discovering that the 
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ci-devant friar delighted in metaphy- 
sical subtleties, he beat about for his 
favourite notion, and at last found 
it. It was this, that the Pytha- 
gorean theory is not, after all, to be 
thought meanly of; and that the 
instances of souls passing from one 
body to another occur, if people 
would but watch for them, every 
day. 

“Say you so?” exclaimed the 
commissary, putting on a face of 
mock solemnity which was perfectly 
resistless. “And can you support 
your opinion by facts ?’ 

“Can I not?” replied the ex- 
priest. “Why, there is no end to 
the well-authenticated tales that I 
have heard and believe, and which 
you would believe also could I only 
remember them all. But one I can 
myself vouch for. Listen, for I will 
tell it to you!” 

We all affected to look grave, and 
the ex-priest thus began :— 


ALMAS D’OUTRO MUNDO—SOULS OF 
THE OTHER WORLD. 


THE MERCHANT OF BRAGANCA. 


Beneath a silken canopy, borne aloft 
on poles by four men in white gar- 
ments, walked the holy priest in his 
rich vestments, bearing in his hands 
the sacred elements, his errand being 
to administer the last consolations of 
our religion to a dying sinner. On 
each side appeared the brotherhood 
to which the sick man belonged, in 
their proper robes, carrying long 
waxen tapers, which cast a lurid glare 
on the sombre edifices in the streets of 
Bragancga, through which the pro- 
cession was passing. These were 
preceded by a youth with a shrill 
tinkling bell, which he rang without 
cessation, to give notice to the faithful 
who might yet be awake to bend the 
knee before it, and to offer up a prayer 
for the soul ofthe departing one. In 
this order they had proceeded some 
little distance from the church whence 
they set out, when they stopped be- 
fore the door of one of the principal 
houses in the town. The priest, with 
his precious charge, entered, and was 
conducted to the chamber of death, 
while the rest of the c e remained 
without, or filled the hall and pass- 


ages, chanting forth all the time a - 


psalm to accompany the last breath 
of the dying man to its eternal home. 
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Pro up by pillows, the id 
ee the on does on his brow, 
lay one of the chief magistrates of 
the city; but with him all worldly 
dignities were now as nought. The 
minister of religion took his clay-cold 
hand, the scarcely beating pulse told 
him, that if he would speed the soul 
of the departing sinner with buoyant 
wings to the realms of bliss, he must 
be quick with the confession and ab- 
solution. 

What sins the dying man con- 
fessed is a secret closely locked in 
the bosom of the holy priest who 
gave him absolution ; but there was 
one point which pressed heavily on 
his mind—he was insolvent. A small 
a oo) was secured to his wife, but 

e was leaving numerous creditors 
without the means of satisfying their 
just claims. Had Heaven blessed 

im with a son, he might have laid 
an injunction on him to pay them all 
in full, capital and interest, should he 
ever possess the means; but, alas! he 
was childless, owned by neither kith 
nor kin who right mourn his loss 
or protect his memory from the re- 
a of those who suffered through 

is means. The once proud heart 
of the honest merchant was breaking 
at the thoughts of his disgrace. All 
that the good priest could say brought 
no comfort to his soul. 

* No,” he faintly answered to the 
words of consolation, “ I feel assured 
that I cannot rest in peace till my 
fair fame has been restored. I die, 
and men will say that Manoel An- 
tonio Lobo, who was esteemed so 
upright and honest, was, after all, a 
cheat anda hypocrite. Father, such 
thoughts are hard to bear!” 

These sentences were uttered at 
intervals, with extreme difficulty. 
Gradually his voice grew weaker, 
his head sank down, and, with a 
deep sigh, the spirit of the merchant 
quitted his mortal frame. The priest 
closed his eyes, the women set up the 
funeral wail, the choristers chanted 
forth the requiem for the dead, the 
procession formed in order, the bell 
tinkled, and the sacred host returned 
to the parish church from whence it 
had come forth. On the following 
evening the obsequies of Senhor Ma- 
noel Antonio Lobo were performed 
with the usual pomp in the principal 
church of the city. Beneath a canopy 
of black velvet, in the centre of 
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the building, lay his mortal remains ; 
music pealed from the organ, incense 
ascended from the altar, lights in- 
numerable filled the church, for every 
one attended to do honour to a per- 
son so much respected and esteemed 
so wealthy. 

Another day wroughta vast change 
in the opinion of the world respecting 
the defunct, when his executors de- 
clared that his riches had disappeared, 
and that his creditors must be pre- 
i for heavy losses. His sad 

orebodings were at once fulfilled ; 
his name was reviled, and all won- 
dered how they could have placed 
confidence in so complete a rogue. 
Such is the way of the world. 

Not far from the mansion of Sen- 
hor Lobo dwelt, in a mean ruinous 
house, a miserly person, José Alvez 
by name. Charity was a stranger 
to his bosom : me heat his hand 
touched gold, it was to receive — he 
was never known to give. As may 
be supposed, he was regarded by his 
townsmen, if not with hatred and 
scorn, at all events with indif- 
ference. Now, soon after the death 
of Senhor Lobo, it happened that 
José Alvez fell suddenly ill; and 
when the old woman who attended 
on him entered his chamber, she 
found him lying on his pallet appa- 
rently dead. She directly hurried 
away to summon the priest and the 
doctor. What, then, was the surprise 
of the two functionaries when they 
entered the miser’s house, to find him 
sitting up in his best apartment in 
perfect health! He received them 
with the greatest politeness, and or- 
dered old Maria to hurry out and 
procure food and wine to place be- 
fore them, thanking them much for 
their attention in calling on him, and 
apologising for the humble reception 
he was able to afford them. From 
that day Senhor Alvez was an al- 
tered man. He no longer lived by 
himself and for himself, but, throw- 
ing off his misanthropical disposition, 
mixed with ardour in the affairs 
of the world. His hand was now as 
open to give, as it had been before to 
clutch. All his speculations suc- 
ceeded, and, with extraordinary ra- 
pidity, he became wealthy, and ac- 
cordingly respected. People wondered 
much at the change, and various 
surmises were afloat. The creditors 
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of the late Senhor Lobo had cause 
forstill greater wonder when, one after 
the other, Senhor Alvez paid in full, 
with interest, the insolvent’s debts. 
The reason he offered for such 
conduct was, that possessing no re- 
lations, and having received some 
kindness at one time or other from 
Senhor Lobo, he was anxious to 
rescue his name from the stigma 
cast on it. Above all, he bestowed 
large sums to be expended in 
masses for the repose of his friend’s 
soul, while his charity was bound- 
less. It was a remarkable coin- 
cidence, to be explained only in one 
way,—that on the very day the last 
creditor of Senhor Lobo had been 
paid, Senhor Alvez was last seen 
alive. When old Maria entered his 
chamber she found him stretched on 
his bed, cold and lifeless; and when 
his executors examined his effects 
they discovered that there existed 
exactly sufficient to pay all his debts, 
the expenses of his funeral, and a 
handsome sum for masses for his 
soul. 

The sage women and old men had 
now no longer any doubt on the 
matter. The disposition of José 
Alvez had never changed, nor had 
he recovered from his first fit of 
illness. The corporeal form which 
had of late appeared was his, but the 
spirit which animated it was that of 
Senhor Lobo, allowed by the grace of 
the saints to revisit earth, and perform 
the duties it had left undone durii.g its 
mortal career. ‘Though some people 
were incredulous as to these asser- 
tions, the priests did not gainsay 
them, nor were there any means of 
disproving them. 

“ Wonderful!” ejaculated all the 
party ; “ wonderful !” 

“ Very wonderful, indeed !” added 
the priest; “and, above all, per- 
fectly true.” 

“ Who would doubt it ?” observed 
the guerilla captain, twirling his 
moustache. 

“Noone !” said Senhor Joaé José ; 
“certainly no one! But I may be 
allowed to remark that I have heard 
things equally wonderful, and, doubt- 
less, equally true.” 

“ hoon of course!” answered 
the priest; ‘miracles always are 
wonderful—there is no end to them!” 
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SIR F. THESIGER. 


Tue last few years have presented 
tempting opportunities to aspiring 
young barristers; and, if we take 
cognisance of the abilities and claims 
of those who are at present the most 
rising men at the bar, it seems pro- 
bable that an equally seductive field 
will be offered for some time to come. 
The death of Sir William Follett, 
and the elevation of Sir Thomas 
Wilde to the bench, created a vacuum 
in the sphere of parliamentary and 
official honours, which it was not 
easy for the ministers at the several 
periods adequately to fill. Causes, 
personal in their nature, were held 
to be sufficient to exclude the indi- 
vidual who was pointed out by gene- 
ral opinion as the most fit person to 
fill the vacant post in the one case ; 
and, in the other, although an able 
man was chosen, yet it was not pos- 
sible to find in the ranks of the 
parliamentary barristers on that side 
one confessedly worthy to hold an 
office which even in more recent days 
had been illustrated by the eloquence 
of a Copley, the skill of a Scarlett, 
or the laborious but admirable legal 
exactitude of a Campbell. It was 
under such circumstances that Sir 
Frederic ‘Thesiger was attorney- 
general for about a year, and that 
Sir John Jervis has succeeded him 
in the post, which he has also held 
for about the same period. 

Sir Frederic ‘Thesiger has been at 
once a most successful and a most 
unlucky man. Paradoxical as this 
may appear, a very slight reflection 
will shew it to be true; for he has 
advanced both at the bar and in 
parliament to a much higher position 
than his most sanguine hopes could 
ever have aimed at, and yet, by an un- 
accountable caprice, Fortune turned 
her back on him, about a year ago, 
at the very moment when he had 
almost within his grasp a still more 
brilliant promotion. Fifteen, or even 
ten, years ago, no one would have pre- 
dicted that Sir Frederic would,inseven 


years from the latter date, have risen 
to the post of solicitor-general. An 
excellent nisi prius advocate, sus- 
me of being less learned in the 
aw than in the physiognomies of 
juries, he was almost the last man 
whom one expected to see in par- 
liament, still less as one of the con- 
stitutional advisers of the legislature. 
His own handsome face would have 
been the first to break into a gay 
laugh at the bare thought of such a 
thing; for his gbilities did not ap- 
pear to lie in the direction chosen by 
senators. He was (and is) the beau 
idéal of a nisi prius lawyer, at least 
in cases which call forth character in 
an advocate, and require persuasive 
eloquence, and a keen, quick insight 
into the follies and weaknesses of 
human nature. Had it been our 
ill-luck to be concerned in an action 
for (forbid it, Heaven!) crim. con. ; 
or even (scarcely less serious!) in a 
running-down case, or a horse cause ; 
or had it been our hard necessity to 
unravel and defeat the finesse and 
machinations of some skilful but 
recreant limb of the legal profession, 
or to expose some artfully schemed 
imputation of indecorous improprie- 
ties, or, more than all, a full-blown 
charge of breach of promise, — 
that young, handsome, active, gay- 
looking, clear - eyed, stuff - gowns- 
man, who talked so loudly and 
so volubly, who cross-examined so 
skilfully, whose by-play was as per- 
fect as that of a Farren, and who was 
on such capital terms with a jury 
that they scarcely seemed to know, 
or care, which side of the case he was 
for, because, of course, he was only 
doing his very utmost to come at the 
truth,—he would have been the man 
we should have pitched upon for our 
cause, in spite of attornies putting 
forward, conscientiously, claims of 
flowery Talfourds, or heavy, boister- 
ous Platts, or shrewd, argumentative 
Campbells. For, his grace and man- 
ner half won a cause of the kind. 
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With the jury he was so confidential, 
with witnesses (on his own side) so 
winning and amiable, with those 
called for the opposite party so 
searching and sarcastic, towards the 
judge so respectfully deferential. 

atchful, and wary, well knowing 
human nature, with tact inimitable, 
and a style of speaking and of bear- 
ing himself so popular and engaging, 
it was not at all surprising that he 
should soon become the favourite of 
attornies, for all cases in which a 
counsel carrying much ballast was 
not required. In cross-examination, 
how easy and nonchalant his manner ! 
None of that stern pomposity, that 
ferocious arrogance, which some 
young men mistake for impressive- 
ness, frightening the witness, per- 
haps, but also putting him on his 
guard. No, a good-humoured air ; 
a light, indifferent, smiling, off-hand 
manner of putting questions, as 
though they were matters of course ; 
drawing out the points with inimit- 
able skill, but pouncing down upon 
them with a hawk-like avidity as 
soon as the game was started! And 
his running fire of gestures to the 
jury, commencing bya smile, or a 
shrug, or a lifting of the eye-brow, 
nay, even something very like a wink 
of the eye, and so preparing their 
minds, by making them-laugh, and 
joining them with him, as it were, in 
the management of his case, for the 
views he was afterwards to expound 
in his speech or his reply! Nor is 
his address to a jury less appropriate 
or artistical : it is a sort of confidential 
chat upon the matters that have been 
before them, interspersed with shrewd 
suggestions, and occasionally with a 
good argument or a strong appeal ; 
the whole calculated to disabuse their 
minds of all suspicion that they are 
being played upon or bamboozled. 
Inferior as Sir Frederic Thesiger is 
to the late Lord Abinger in most 
other respects, he, of all men now 
prominent at the bar, approaches 
nearest to him in the admirable 
Jinesse and acting with which he 
embellished his advocacy. But be- 
yond these minor but most essential 
requisites of the nisi prius lawyer, 
Sir Frederic’s excellence goes not. 
In all other attributes he is respect- 
able, but in this he stands supreme. 
For impressiveness in addressing 2 
jury, where the issue is serious, or 
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for readiness in grappling with any 
incidental legal argument, he is not 
to be named in comparison with 
Follett, Wilde, or Kelly. And in a 
dry, hard, legal argument, he is be- 
hind all those, and Sir John Jervis 
to boot. But the qualities in which 
he did excel soon brought him into 
very general request, until, on a 
lucky opening being afforded on the 
home circuit, he suddenly became 
the first man in all the leading busi- 
ness. Called to the bar in 1818, 
two-and-twenty years elapsed before 
he attempted to enter parliament. 
His first attempt, when he contested 
Newark with Sir Thomas Wilde, in 
February 1840, was a failure, but in 
March of the same year he was re- 
turned for the Duke of Marlborough’s 
borough of Woodstock. In four 
years after, he was solicitor-general ; 
and in less than two years more, the 
death of Sir W. Follett placed the 
attorney - generalship within his 
grasp: so that within six years of his 
entrance into parliament he had 
risen to the highest attainable post 
in his profession which he could 
hold consistently with a seat in 
the House of Commons. What 
made this rapid rise the more re- 
markable in his case was, that 
neither the profession nor the leaders 
of parties had given him credit for 
any snch pre-eminence as a lawyer, 
or such parliamentary talents, as 
wound, in the case of Follett or even of 
Kelly, have been held to justify such 
promotion ; for, great as Sir Frederic 
Thesiger’s merits undoubtedly are, 
they did not lie in the direction of 
political promotion. 

But close on the heels of the suc- 
cess came a piece of provoking 
ill-luck. Scarcely had Sir Robert 
Peel resigned office, when the Chief- 
justiceship of the Common Pleas be- 
came vacant. Had that event hap- 
pened a few weeks earlier, precedent 
would have justified Sir Robert Peel 
in giving the appointment to the 
attorney-general, however unsatis- 
factory such a choice might have 
been to the profession; but, as it 
was, Sir Thomas Wilde was the for- 
tunate man, and no one was to be 
found who did not feel satisfied that 
matters so turning out, turned rightly. 

Sir Frederic Thesiger has not been 
successful in parliament. His per- 
formances have not kept. pace with 
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his promotion. Although the ne- 
cessity of his position has made him 
a constant talker, he has never done 
or said any thing by which he could 
be remembered. Sir William Fol- 
lett, years before he received any 
office from government, had stam 

on the mind of the House such a 
conviction of his powers, that the 
political accident which kept his 
party out was almost deplored as the 
cause of a continued injustice. Sir 
Thomas Wilde, too, although his 
parliamentary eloquence was too 
much of the forensic order, yet 
achieved eminence by his speech on 
the Privilege question ; and Sir F. 
Kelly, although he has not equalled 
as a parliamentary orator the expec- 
tation formed of him, still has created 
on his behalf the idea that he pos- 
sesses latent power. But Sir Fre- 
deric has talked, and talked, too, 
volubly and pretentiously, yet to no 
purpose. Considering his opportu- 
nities, he has done less for his repu- 
tation than his juniors in the House. 
Even Mr. Watson, or Mr. Dundas, 
or Mr. Stuart Wortley, have created 
a stronger prestige in their favour. 
Yet he has every adventitious aid to 
success. Nature has favoured him. 
Tall, well-formed, prepossessing in 
appearance ; with a face which, if not 
intellectual, is at least highly ex- 
pressive and intelligent ; and a voice 
which, if it wants tone and modula- 
tion, is always powerful and often 
impressive ; with a confident manner, 
acquired in the courts, and habits of 
mind which, if they did not carry 
him beyond the superficial, at least 
made him extremely ready,—qualified 
in this way for a popular assembly, 
he ought, one would think, aided b 
his singular luck, to have made his 
way. But it was not so. He is un- 
dervalued on the score of shallow- 
ness ; his opinions or his arguments 
carry no weight ; credit is not given 
to him even for the knowledge and 
power of mind which he possesses ; 
a notion has got abroad that, both as a 
lawyer and as a politician, he is a 
pretender. The dullest, heaviest, 
most laborious of legal plodders, 
would have a better chance with the 
House of Commons than he. The 
cause appears to be, that the very 
— which secure him success in 
the courts militate against him in 
the House. Take up whatever sub- 
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ject he may,—a grave political ques- 
tion, a legal argument, an ex-<f<vio 
explanation, or a railway case,—he 
equally seems to speak as from a 
brief. He carries all the habits, 
gestures, and mode of treatment of 
the nisi prius advocate into parlia- 
ment. Allis superficial,—arguments, 
illustrations — all seem borrowed. 
He seems to have no reserve of 
thought. You never hear a philo- 
sophical remark generated by the 
case before him: all is sacrificed 
to produce the momentary im- 
pression. There is also, perhaps 
wrongly, an appearance of haste. 
Like the barrister who, knowing 
nothing of the contents of his brief 
till it is put into his hands, twitches 
his gown and begins common- place 
with the jury till his eye has glanced 
over the case, Sir Frederic seems 
always in his speeches to trust to the 
inspiration of the moment. Perhaps 
he does himself injustice in all this ; 
perhaps his manner belies his mind ; 
that is very likely. But the effect 
on the House is thesame. They are 
only a very large jury, we know; 
and consummate tactitians like Peel, 
or Russell, or Graham, can manage 
them as well as Sir Frederic can 
manage the twelve wiseacres who, 
on the average, may compose his 
nisi prius audience ; but it is by very 
different means. Sir Frederic does 
not succeed so well with a special 
as with a common jury; for similar 
reasons his artillery is ineffective in 
St. Stephen’s. He is too talkative, 
too restless. There is a want of calm 
self-possession, of dignity, of repose. 
He says too much by half. He takes 
a clear view enough of the case, but 
he mystifies it by his explanations 
and repetitions. If he had a sort of 
attorney-general’s devil at his elbow, 
to winnow his speech and sum up 
his arguments, the residuum would 
tell effectively. 

For the higher duties of an at- 
torney-general he seems to be unfit. 
It was his good fortune never to have 
been placed in the post of danger 
and difficulty; but, although his 
performances might have belied these 
anticipations, there is some reason to 
believe that he would have been 
found deficient : for, on more than one 
occasion, when the Government were 
suddenly placed in a dilemma from 
which a shrewd and able attorney- 
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meral might have rescued them, 
sir Frederic Thesiger proved unequal 
to the task. He “ floundered” as no 
lawyer ought, and was helped out by 
those not of the cloth. He has no 
pretension to be called a constitu- 
tional lawyer ; he is not even a safe 
parliamentary advocate. He has re- 


SIR JOHN 


The position of Sir John Jervis, 
as attorney-general, is an instance of 
success scarcely less remarkable than 
that of his predecessor. If his 
rise was not quite so rapid, it is 
at least not more easily to be ac- 
counted for; his claims, if differing 
in some respects from those of Sir 
Frederic, being certainly of no higher 
o-der. Yet he reached the attorney- 
g.neralship at the age of four-and- 
forty; and such is the dearth of 
legal talent in the House of Com- 
moans, that Lord John Russell could 
not, from ee his followers, have 
selected any individual (that is to 
say, for the solicitor-generalship, 
which always precedes the other) 
who possessed in a greater degree 
those qualifications which, within the 
last few years, have been deemed 
sufficient to establish a claim to of- 
fice. 

As an advocate in the courts, Sir 
John Jervis has not been so success- 
ful as Sir Frederic Thesiger. He 
has the reputation of being a bet- 
ter lawyer, but he is certainly not 
so able at nist prius. The personal 
characteristics of the former are more 
favourable to success with a jury. 
Sir John Jervis wants that plasticity 
of temperament which enables Sir 
Frederic Thesiger to adapt himself 
to the particular wants of his client 
for the time being. He has not the 
same facility of address: his efforts 
have an air of labour, and want that 
off-hand ease with which Sir Frede- 
ric throws juries off their guard. 
His countenance, although highly 
intelligent, even handsome, is not 
capable of variety of expression : 
there is a severity in his aspect, 
which it requires a forced humour to 
remove. His style of address is hard, 
his voice monotonous and somewhat 
harsh ; and there is altogether a 
roughness and brusquerie, which in 
the first instance displeases. He speaks 
like one who has been all his life 
practising at sessions in the country, 
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trograded in usefulness as he has ad- 
vanced in rank. His first essay in 
the House of Commons appeared to 
justify an expectation of after success. 
It was a speech on the China war, 
displaying great tact as well as 
ability ; but it was not followed u 

by any thing better, or even as good. 


JERVIS. 


and has not yet learned the London 
courtliness. But if these peculiar- 
ities rather militate against his suc- 
cess in some cases at nist prius—and 
a first-rate ladies’ man, and a first- 
rate juries’ man, are more alike than 
one would suppose—he has other 
and more really valuable (though 
not so lucrative) qualities, which 
make him useful in the highest de- 
gree, in causes where more calibre is 
required. He practised long and suc- 
cessfully as a stuff-gownsman, and, 
as did Sir William Follett, took the 
lead in very important cases, long 
before he obtained precedence. He 
has a keen intellect, great shrewd- 
ness, an admirable coolness for a 
Welshman, an indomitable energy, 
and an everlasting perseverance. Al- 
though his addresses to a jury are 
not impressive in themselves, he 
creates a prepossession by his evi- 
dent self-reliance and thorough com- 
mand of all the points of his case. 
Wherever a cause is to be won by 
fair means only, by a plain state- 
ment of facts, clear comprehension 
of the points, and sound, forcible ar- 
gument, then Sir John Jervis is 
strong, although, in cross-examina- 
tion, his earnestness defeats its own 
object, and in mystification or ca- 
jolery he must give way to many 
men below him at the bar. The 
more enlightened the jury, the more 
able and effective is his advocacy. 
With the court, too, he has much 
influence. Without any pretensions 
whatever to take his stand even by 
the side of Follett or Wilde, he is 
admitted to be a safe, sound lawyer ; 
and in a hard legal argument he 
manifests a superiority —as regards 
clearness, precision, method, and re- 
search, that has long been recognised 
by the bench. He has written several 
books which shew him to be laborious 
in the dry details of his profession ; 
but they are chiefly on points of prac- 
tice. 

Sir John Jervis started in life with 
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many advantages. Although Sir 
Deakaie Thesiger is of soslaetnee 
tion, his connexions were not those 
most calculated to forward a man at 
the bar. Sir John Jervis, on the 
other hand, was pushed into the 
groove in which he was afterwards 
torun. His father was chief-justice 
of Chester, before the change was ef- 
fected in the Welsh judgeships, and a 
member of parliament. His rela- 
tionship to the St. Vincent family 
was also of service to him. His fa- 
ther’s influence procured for him, 
while he was yet very young at 
the bar, an office in the Court of 
Exchequer, which gave him a certain 
standing in that court, and an im- 
rtance very useful with attornies. 
Ie was also early in life returned 
for Chester, which ancient city he 
has continued to represent in parlia- 
ment ever since. With such advan- 
tages, and the abilities and persever- 
ance we have attributed to him, it is 
not surprising that he should have 
succeeded at the bar. 

In the House of Commons, with- 
out having achieved any reputation 
for oratory, Sir John Jervis has, 
upon the whole, obtained more suc- 
cess than Sir Frederic Thesiger. At 
the same time it should be remem- 
bered that he has had more experi- 
ence, and greater opportunities of 
studying the temper of the House. 
His parliamentary career has ex- 
tended over a period not very far 
short of twenty years, while Sir Fre- 
deric, entering at a more advanced 
time of life, too, has been only seven 

ears in the House of Commons. 
ut there are other reasons why Sir 
John Jervis has succeeded there. 
The senatorial John Bull likes a 
practical man. Your Macaulays and 
Sheils he admires, and feels proud 
of, for grand field-days; but for 
orcinary business occasions, give him, 
ially in a lawyer, a plain man 

of business, of few words and many 
facts. Nay, we are not sure that he 
would like to see a revival of the 
great constitutional lawyers, for he 
thinks he understands the constitu- 
tion a great deal better than they ; 
and what he wants an attorney-ge- 
neral for, is to explain the technical- 
ities of acts of parliament, and to 
keep him out of scra Now, in 
this view of the functions of his of- 
fice, Sir John Jervis is invaluable. 
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He is singularly quiet and unassum- 
ing; never obtrudes himself on the 
House unnecessarily, as “ plain Join 
Cammel” used to do; would not 
for his life presume to lecture them 
on their proceedings ; yet is always 
ready, — sound, always wary. 
Above all, he does not make long 
speeches. The very qualities which 
give him weight in important cases 
in the court, also help him in the 
House of Commons, Fre is a plain- 
spoken, unambitious, straightforward 
man of business, and has made his 
way by these qualities, added to his 
legal Lasiélian and natural abili- 
ties, and a total absence of preten- 
sion. 

In a political point of view, the 
promotion of Sir John Jervis to of- 
fice has been honourable to him. Un- 
like most parliamentary lawyers, he 
cannot be said to have attached him- 
self to a party. His appointment 
cannot be ascribed to political servi- 
tude. He could only be numbered 
as among the supporters of the 
Whigs, by a stretch of their political 
creed: he has rather been prominent 
amongst the Radicals. He might 
even have been called an ultra-Radi- 
cal; and whenever there was a 
struggle of principle between the 
leaders of the Liberal party and 
their extreme followers, the name of 
Mr. Jervis might always be found 
among the latter. There is every 
reason to believe, that in his political 
views he is quite sincere—not that, 
as in the case of so many of his pro- 
fession, he has adopted them in the 
belief that they would further his 
advancement. For, besides that he 
chose what was not likely to be the 
winning side, the circumstances un- 
der which he has sat in parliament 
have left him full scope for an hon- 
ourable independence of opinion. 
Before he sake cllles he was always 
distinguished for a boldness and 
manly independence in his style of 
treating party leaders, as well as in 
his manner of addressing the House; 
and, not many months before he re- 
ceived his appointment as solicitor- 
general, but at a time when it was 
evident to all men that the split 
among the Conservatives must let in 
the Whigs, and, if so, that from his 
long standing in parliament, and at 
the bar, he must be high on the list 
for preferment by the future minis- 
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ters, he took occasion to rise and 
deliver a strong and somewhat bitter 
attack on Lord John Russell, for 
having been outstripped by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in the race of concession. 
His subsequent appointment by Lord 
John Russell reflects quite as much 
credit on that statesman’s magnan- 
imity, as that it should have been 
given to him at so comparatively an 
early age is honourable to the re- 
ceiver. 

Upon the whole, the verdict both 
of the House of Commons and of the 
profession seems to be in favour of 
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Sir John Jervis. But although there 
are ample grounds for estimating his 

rformances at the bar, it is, per- 

aps, premature to pronounce a de- 
cided opinion upon his qualifications 
for his present post. It is just, how- 
ever, to say, that in every case in 
which he has been called on to speak 
on behalf of the Government, he has 
proved himself equal to emergen- 
cies; and, although such emergen- 
cies have not been of a very try- 
ing order, not yet to have failed is 
at least good foundation for future 
success. 


SIR FITZROY KELLY. 


If the promotion of Sir Frederic 
Thesiger was too rapid, that of Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly was too slow. He is 
in every respect a superior man to 
any of those who immediately pre- 
ceded or succeeded him in office. 
Circumstances, rather than his own 
errors, have delayed his advancement 
until long after the period when the 
opinion of the profession and of the 
public demanded that he should re- 
ceive some official recognition of his 
talents and parliamentary services. 

Even at the bar, the developement 
of his powers long preceded their 
acknowledgment by the dispensers 
of legal honours. For many years, 
while he .iill continued to practise 
as a junior, he had all the weight of 
a leader. The patient, pains-taking, 
quiet, almost humble, stuff-gowns- 
man, was more trusted by suitors, 
and more respected by the bench, 
than many a queen’s counsel with a 
showy reputation. Ifthe leaders of 
ai , the Scarletts, the Camp- 
bells, or the Folletts, could not be 
had, it was by no means an extraor- 
dinary thing to find attornies send- 
ing their briefs to Kelly. For there 
was, in his mode of conducting a 
case, a quiet self-reliance, a cool 
watchfulness, a shrewd tact, that in- 
spired confidence in those whose in- 
terests were at stake, and commanded 
the respect of juries. His bearing 
seemed to counteract, in their minds, 
the influence of even the most im- 
posing array of names retained for 
the adverse party. His imperturb- 
able self-possession, his absolute com- 
mand of the moves on the board, his 
clear perception of all the points of 
his case, and an almost feline watch- 
fulness and quickness to pounce upon 


flaws on the other side, gave him an 
advantage over men, whether queen’s 
counsel or stuff-gownsmen, who were 
only intent on self-display ; for he 
never sacrificed the interest of his 
client to even the most tempting op- 
portunities of speech-making; and, 
therefore, the less he strove to ap- 
pear brilliant, the more he really 
shone. Not that his excellence lay 
especially in his address to the jury. 
If in wariness, tact, and perfect self- 
restraint, while erecting a masked 
battery, he approaches very near to, 
if he does not equal, what the late 
Lord Abinger was at nisi prius, he 
wholly wants the unctuous facility, 
the persuasiveness, the power of 
charming a jury into identity of feel- 
ing with himself, which gave that 
distinguished advocate his unrivalled 
power. Sir Fitzroy Kelly's mode of 
address is too uniformly cold, too 
formal—almost to preciseness, too 
unelastic, to suit the many exigencies 
of nisi prius pleading. In cases of 
a high order, which have to be de- 
cided by argument and reason, the 
intellectuality of his countenance, 
and his air of profound cogitation, 
serve well to give an appearance of 
body and strength to the mere tissue 
of thought he weaves out of his 
facts. He is impressive ca the judg- 
ment as other men arc impressive on 
the feelings. His arguments have 
an additional weight beause they ap- 
pear to speak the conclusions of a 
severe analysis, and mature judg- 
ment of the case, derived from a 
long study of its bearings. For even 
had he taken up his brief for the 
first time, only a few minutes before 
he came into court, there would be 
the same deceptive gravity of treat- 
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ment, the same tacit intimation that 
of course it had had the benefit of 
many days at chambers, of a series of 
cogitations and consultations. Such, 
however, are his habits of applica- 
tion, and such his conscientious de- 
votion to his duty, that cases of this 
kind are rare indeed. Usually, he 
is as much identified with his client’s 
interest as if he were plaintiff or 
defendant himself; and although he 
seldom touches the sympathies of a 
jury, the earnestness and persever- 
ance of his advocacy often appeal 
successfully to their sense of justice. 
But in a different class of cases— 
in cases, for instance, of the kind in 
which the more persuasive eloquence 
and genial manners of Sir Frederic 
Thesiger give him a supremacy,— 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly does not fulfil the 
expectations formed from his general 
reputation. He is too uniformly the 
same in all cases, wants the power of 
throwing off his own peculiar cha- 
racter and habits of thought, and 
adopting the manners which would 
harmonise the best with the charac- 
ter of the case, or what may seem to 
be the calibre of the jury. If the 
idea were not absurd in connexion 
with a successful advocate, one might 
almost attribute to diffidence or mau- 
vaise honte the apparent difficulty 
with which he forces himself up or 
down to the level of his case. All 
his efforts (except on some great oc- 
casions when he becomes thorough] 
aroused) appear subdued, as aonb 
he could produce startling results, if 
he would allow himself the requi- 
site energy or excitement. His man- 
ner of conducting a cause conveys 
the idea that he reins in and almost 
suppresses power, which, if it had 
full play, would make itself appa- 
rent in astonishing effects. To the 
sameness of his manner is added a 
monotony of voice, and a general 
flatness of style, which are on the 
whole disagreeable. 

A person seeing him for the first 
time in a court of law might go away 
with the impression that he was a 
very indolent advocate,—that he con- 
sidered it too much trouble to exert 
himself to master his case, or produce 
the desired impression on the jury. 
But that would be to do him great 
injustice. It is in manner alone that 
this seeming inactivity exhibits itself. 
There is not an advocate at the bar 
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who really takes more pains or exerts 
himself more than Sir F. Kelly. 
His extraordinary quickness of per- 
ception and caution make him a most 
“safe” man as counsel. It is quite 
an amusing study to watch the rapid 
movements of his piercing eye, as it 
casts furtive side-glances from under 
his overhanging brows. He seems 
to know intuitively what is passing 
in the mind of judge, jury, or wit- 
ness. No man feels his way more 
stealthily or safely in the dark than 
Sir F. Kelly, when he has a doubtful 
case in hand. Although there are 
many more showy cross-examiners— 
clever, facetious persons, who can put 
a witness to shame and raise a laugh 
in the court, forgetting its effect on 
their cause—no man handles a ques- 
tionable character in the box with 
more masterly art, whether he be for 
him or against him, or pulls to 
pieces a pretender with a better show 
of moral indignation. 

Besides his position as a nisi prius 
advocate, Sir fe. Kelly enjoys a high 
reputation with the profession. He 
is universally spoken of as a sound 
lawyer; indeed, the very character 
of his general business seems to in- 
dicate that he is equal to any diffi- 
culty. There is a quiet confidence 
in his own powers of argument, and 
a readiness in meeting any new point 
of the case, however suddenly started, 
and illustrating it by references im- 
plying great legal knowledge, which 
are calculated to impress non-pro- 
fessional observers with a belief in 
his full capability and trustworthi- 
ness. The judges, too, evidently pay 
much attention, and even deference, 
to his arguments and opinions. He 
certainly stands as first man, for the 
time being, at the common-law bar. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s parliamentary 
career has been unfortunate, but not 
from the same causes that militated 
a the success of Sir Frederic 
Thesiger. Although he has not 
taken a first-rate position as an ora- 
tor, he has always acquitted himself 
ably, and has induced confidence in 
his powers. His rise has been re- 
tarded by personal acts of his own, 
which, looked at in any point of 
view, must be admitted to have in- 
volved considerable culpability,—of 
that kind of which the House of 
Commons are compelled, by the ex- 
actions of an “ organised hypocrisy,” 
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to be intolerant. Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
placed himself, early in his parlia- 
mentary life, in a position which made 
him the scapegoat of one of their 
moral fits. After having stood for 
Tpswich in 1832, and failed, he again 
contested the borough in 1835. A 
very severe struggle ensued on this 
occasion, concerning which ail kinds 
of rumours spread among the public, 
as if electioneering license had in 
that case been carried to its very 
extreme limits. At last, Mr. Kelly 
apparently defeated his rival, and 
he was duly returned to parlia- 
ment as one of the Tory members 
for Ipswich. He took his seat, 
and for several months continued to 
speak, and vote, and discharge the 
ordinary functions of a member of 
parliament. His advent was re- 

rded with much interest, because 

e was known to be one of the sound- 
est as well as of the foremost men at 
the bar; and his rise to official emi- 
nence was considered certain. But, 
in the meanwhile, a petition had been 
presented against his return, on the 
ground of bribery and other practices 
contrary to the law. This petition 
was prosecuted with especial ener, 
and perseverance, not merely on the 
interest of the unsuccessful candi- 
dates, but also because, in the then 
state of parties, it was a great object 
with the political friends of those 
gentlemen to hold the Ipswich case 
up as a flagrant proof, not merely of 
the personal misconduct of the ‘Tory 
candidates, but also of what were the 
general practices of the party to 
which they belonged. The consti- 
tution of the committee was adverse 
to the sitting members, and the late 
Mr. Patrick Maxwell Stewart was 
the chairman. 

Whatever might have been the 
bias of the committee they had but 
little scope for its exercise, the evi- 
dence being of the most decisive kind. 
Although, at first, the witnesses kept 
out of the way, yet enough was 
elicited from some of them to prove 
that the grossest bribery had been 
practised ; and the subsequent fea- 
tures of the case assumed, except for 
the baseness of the whole affair, al- 
most a dramatic interest. The Ips- 
wich case—as well for its foundation 
of facts as for the extraordinary pro- 
cesses resorted to, by parties of station 
and unblemished character, to cor- 
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fh or intimidate witnesses, and 
fight an audacious battle with the 
Jaw—proceedings which, if detailed in 
a satirical novel, would be pronounced 
improbable, but which have found 
but too many parallels in our elec- 
toral history—ranks by the side of 
the most flagrant instances of out- 
rageous corruption on record. It 
occupied parliament during a con- 
siderable portion of the session of 
1835; for the House of Commons 
having, according to their usual cus- 
tom, pounced upon the little offenders 
—that is to say, not the least culpable, 
but the lecst powerful—spent a long 
time in playing with their victims, 
gene and torturing them, ere 
they finally dismissed them from 
their grasp. The really guilty par- 
ties—those on whose behalf, though 
not by whose act, the offences were 
committed—were, of course, allowed 
to escape. We are not going to 
enter into a history of the Ipswich 
election case, but merely to recall 
those parts of it which pressed on Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly; nor, perhaps, would 
it be necessary or desirable to revive 
the memory even of those, but that 
they afterwards exercised a direct in- 
fluence on his parliamentary charac- 
ter and position. 

It appears that during the progress 
of the inquiry before the committee, 
Mr. Keliy, then being the sitting 
member, and the party most deeply 
interested in the result, appeared be- 
fore them, ostensibly in the character 
of counsel for some of the parties 
whose conduct was impugned. Some 
statements he made on this occasion, 
as to the exact effect of which there 
seems to have been some doubt, were 
calculated materially to affect the 
issue ; and neither the public nor the 
committee, it seems, when those 
statements turned out to be erro- 
neous, could separate, or were at the 
pains to separate, the advocate from 
the M.P. whose seat was perilled ; so 
that, in the popular belief, Mr. Kelly 
stood in the position of havin 
—_— his personal and profession: 

onour to what turned out to be 
false, and which, it was afterwards 
assumed, he must have known or 
believed to be false. Observe, we 
are merely stating that such was at 
the time the popular impression. 
When the chairman of the com- 
mittee, brought their report before 
Y 
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the House of Commons (which, 
although it alleged bribery, did 
not — the _ sitting 7 
ilty), this opinion was openly re- 
re le mele the subject of com- 
ment. Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
of bellicose reputation, took occasion 
to have a fling at Mr. Kelly, by say- 
ing, that “one of the sitting members 
had appeared before the committee 
and made a strong statement on the 
case, and he had pledged his personal 
honour and professional character on 
what he said.” This was the par- 
liamentary mode of putting the above 
charge, into the particulars of which 
we do not think it necessary to enter, 
as it involves the names of gentlemen 
otherwise highly respectable, and 
who, at the time, paid the penalty of 
what seems to have been rather an 
excess of zeal on behalf of the can- 
didates whom they were engaged in 
serving, than any thing like a habit 
of similar malpractices. The feeling 
of the House of Commons was so 
strong at this time against the sitting 
members, and more especially against 
Mr. Kelly, in consequence of the sys- 
tematic evasion (by the witnesses and 
chief parties implicated) of the autho- 
rity of the committee, that Mr. Har- 
vey’s statement seems to have been 
at once taken for granted, without 
inquiry into either the charge itself, 
or his motives for making it. But, 
on a subsequent occasion, Mr. Kelly 
commissioned Mr. Jervis, the present 
attorney-general, to declare, in his 
lace in parliament, that, in what he 
said before the committee, he had 
spoken merely as an advocate; and 
Mr. P. M. Stewart, the chairman, 
stood up in the House and confirmed 
the statement. One of the witnesses, 
a professional gentleman, who had 
unfortunately compromised himself 
at the election, came forward in a 
very chivalrous manner, and ex- 
onerated Mr. Kelly from the charge 
of having authorised the bribery that 
was committed on his behalf by those 
who were bound to him by old ties 
of friendship and professional co- 
operation. In an ordinary case—such 
is the lax morality of the House 
when any of its own immediate body 
are concerned —these explanations 
would have been deemed amply suffi- 
cient to clear the personal honour of 
the party accused; but here, special 
passions and enmities, public and 
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private, were aroused, and the honest 
indignation of John Bull (who very 
properly knows no compromises in 
matters of honour, principle, or reli- 
gion) was craftily appealed to with 
success. Mr. Gisborne, who had 
from the first joined with great ar- 
dour in the hunt, met the last-men- 
tioned exculpation by a charge that 
Mr. Kelly had been “ guilty of un- 
feeling selfishness” in putting the 
professional gentleman referred to in 
the box, then to criminate himself ; 
and Mr. Harvey (who, it will be re- 
membered, was unsuccessful in his 
attempts to be called to the bar), 
apparently saw in the circumstances 
of the case a good opportunity for 
bringing down the pride and lower- 
ing the character of “a Bencher.” 
Speaking of the professional gentle- 
man before referred to, he said, that 
“he had had the advantage of being 
educated for the bar under an in- 
dividual [meaning Mr. Kelly] who 
was clothed in the silk of distinction, 
and who sat in te council-chamber 
of the Benchers as one of the watch- 
ful guardians of the pee of the 
profession. He was the pupil of a 
eas who, from having been a 
ittle tea-dealer and shopkeeper in 
Oxford Street, had risen to the dig- 
nity of sitting as one of the judges of 
an irresponsible tribunal ;” and much 
more of the same sort. It is fair to 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly to record this evi- 
dence of an acrimonious spirit in 
those who took the lead against him 
on this occasion, because, now that 
the passions and prejudices of the 
period have passed away, it may help 
to counteract the unfavourable im- 
pression which the Ipswich case left 
on the minds of the public against 
him. The press teemed at the time 
with articles embodying the most se- 
vere comments on his conduct; and, 
in cases involving personal character, 
the effect of the influence of the press 
is not so ephemeral as its action. 
One thing seems certain, that Mr. 
Kelly, in his proceedings before the 
committee, carried even professional 
privilege to its utmost limit. He 
acted in his own case, on the same 
rinciple the soundness of which has 
n gravely disputed when it has 
been ado by an advocate in “ get- 
ting off” a prisoner charged with a 
criminal offence. 
The effect of these transactions 
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was eer injurious to Sir Fitz- 
roy Kelly. It is to them that we 
must look in accounting for the delay 
in his political and professional ad- 
vancement. The immediate effect of 
the decision of the committee was to 
deprive him of his seat. He did not, 
of course, make his appearance in the 
House of Commons while the dis- 
cussions on the Ipswich case were 
pending; and little more was heard 
of him as a political person until, in 
1837, he again contested Ipswich. 
On this occasion he was defeated, as 
far as the returning officer’s report 
was concerned; but he presented a 
petition to the House of Commons, 
and, after an investigation by a com- 
mittee, the seat was awarded to him. 
During the interval which elapsed 
between this time and the general 
election of 1841, he frequently ad- 
dressed the House of Commons, al- 
ways producing a strong impression 
of his ability and positive value as a 
liamentary lawyer; but the un- 
ortunate position in which he had 
placed himself in the Ipswich affair 
not because he was unseated on the 
nding that there had been bribery, 
—that is a venial offence, morally if 
not legally, with these political 
purists, but on account of the per- 
sonal matters mixed up in it) seemed 
to hang over him like a cloud. He 
was looked upon as a damaged man ; 
and his very demeanour almost war- 
ranted the belief that he felt himself 
to have lost caste, for he was shy, 
reserved, with downcast look ; and 
he even wore, or seemed to wear, a 
settled melancholic aspect. At the 
neral election of 1841, Sir Fitzro 
elly again essayed his influence with 
the electors of Ipswich, but he was 
unsuccessful; and he did not again 
appear in parliament until 1843, 
when he was elected for the borough 
of ee which he continued to 
represent till the parliament of 1841 
was finally dissolved. 

In 1844, on the elevation of Sir F. 
Pollock to the chief baronship, Sir 
William Follett having been pro- 
moted to be attorney-general, a va- 
cancy was created in the solicitor- 
generalship. Public opinion, but 
more especially that of the profession, 
pointed to Mr. Kelly as the man 
= ee to it, both as a 

wyer a parliamentary speaker. 
But Sir Robert Peel, as a minister, 
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was a purist, and he felt or affected 
great horror at the idea of promoting 
this “da "man. The very 
least he could do was to lay him in 
quarantine for a time, and then he 
would see what could be done, after 
the demands of public hypocrisy had 
been satisfied. A pretext was not 
wanting. Although Mr. Kelly had 
the superiority in talent, Mr. Thesi- 
ger had the advantage of seniority ; 
and if Mr. Kelly had entered parlia- 
ment more than five years before 
Mr. Thesiger, the iatter had in his 
favour a more uninterrupted sitting, 
and a reputation, such as it was, un- 
touched. ‘These reasons—which, if 
carried out, would justify the official 
promotion, in preference to more me= 
ritorious persons, of the veriest dolt 
whose parents had had the foresight 
to enter him early at the bar, and 
who had had the luck of being an 
unit in the House of Commons a few 
years before his competitors—were 
deemed sufficient to cover the real 
objection to Mr. Kelly, which seems 
to have been not so much a dis- 
approval of his conduct (for Sir R. 
Peel appointed him solicitor-general 
the following year), as a fear for the 
immaculate reputation of the Go- 
vernment. Accordingly, Mr. Thesi- 
r got the appointment; and Mr. 
‘elly, with public sympathy on his 
behalf, was put in the background. 
But, in 1845, a new vacancy occurred ; 
and the scruples of Sir R. Peel 
(affected, doubtless, by the fact that 
so important a ee as the 
Bank of England had lately ap- 
pointed Mr. Kelly their standing 
counsel), having been satisfied, Mr. 
Kelly was made solicitor-general. 
In parliament, Sir F. Kelly is a 
very effective speaker, but has never 
risen to a high rank as an orator. In 
hard argument, or ingenious special 
pleading, he excels, but he has not 
displayed declamatory power, nor 
can he successfully appeal to the 
feelings. The defects of his nisi prius 
advocacy follow him into the House 
of Commons, and the strength or 
variety which he could throw into 
his speaking, are alike checked and 
obscured by that “flatness” of style 
we have already condemned, and 
through which he seems, though 
falsely, to be unable to rise to the 
level even of his theme, much less 
to command it. Yet he has natural 
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advantages, in a clear and sufficiently 
powerful voice, though not sonorous, 
or capable of much variety of tone ; 
a Napoleon-like head and face, which, 
very slightly idealised, would serve 
well as a subject for the sculptor; a 
very expressive countenance, strongly 
marked with the traces of habitual 
thought, and a singularly quick and 

jercing eye. At times, the face is 

isfigured by an expression almost 
sinister, like that observable in men 
who brood over wrongs, and medi- 
tate retaliation; but that again is 
redeemed occasionally by a fascinat- 
ing smile. If his antecedent had 
been less untoward, those traces of 
embittered feeling might not have 
shewn themselves, and there would 
then be no drawback on the prepos- 
session to which one is inclined in 
his favour. Uponthe whole, he im- 


SIR DAVID 


The appointment of Mr. Dundas, 
by Lord John Russell, to be soli- 
citor-general, cannot be attributed 
to any previous indication or desig- 
nation by public opinion, for he was 
but little known to the many, either 
as a lawyer or a member of parlia- 
ment. Nor, although he stands 
high in the favour of the Duke of 
Sutherland, and the Duke of Suther- 
land’s opinion must necessarily have 
much weight with Lord John Russell, 
do we agree with some who sus- 
pected the latter noble lord of having 
yielded to any extraneous influence 
in nominating him to the office. His 
elevation is to be accounted for by 
the fact, that he is a man of a very 
superior order, who has displayed 
his powers only just so far as to 
have satisfied the judgment, and even 
to have commanded the admiration, of 
observant persons, though not far 
enough to have astonished or capti- 
vated the multitude. Among the 
former we may mention Sir James 
Graham,—a statesman who, what- 
ever may have been his political 
shortcomings, is an habitual observer 
and a first-rate judge of ability, and 
whose favourable opinion on that 
score would be an honour to any 
man. He seems, long since, to have 
put Mr. Dundas on his list, for, 
when a few years ago, that gentle- 
man addressed the House of Com- 
mons in defence of the Duke of 
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resses one with the idea that he 

as suppressed or checked rather 
than displayed his full powers ; and 
it may fairly be predicted that, when 
in the course of things he becomes 
attorney-general, if events should 
occur calculated thoroughly to 
arouse his eriergies, he will yet prove 
himself not to be much inferior, if 
at all, to the most a par- 
liamentary lawyers of his day. 
Nearly fifteen years ago, when he 
was only a junior, his defence of the 
the proprietors of the True Sun 
newspaper, when indicted for libel, 
shewed what he could do in the 
higher range of an advocate’s duty, 
should opportunity offer. But in a 
time when there are no great and 
stirring events, itis not to be won- 
dered that men of latent powers 
should be suspected of mediocrity. 


DUNDAS. 


Sutherland, Sir James Graham pre- 
faced his own speech with a compli- 
ment to Mr. Dundas, saying that 
“he was glad that anything had 
stimulated him to take that promi- 
nent part in the debate for which 
ey talent and eloquence so fitted 
im.” 

Sir David Dundas was born out 
of his age. He is the man to have 
risen in a former era, when a higher 
and more refined order of talent 
was more appreciated, when quality 
was more esteemed than quantity in 
eloquence, and when the very last 
man eligible for promotion or dis- 
tinction would have been one who 
sought it by a mere iteration of for- 
cible crudities. His selection for 
promotion is indeed the more re- 
markable, because statesmen at the 
present time are more than ever 
subject to public opinion in the 
choice of their official subordinates, 
who are almost thrust upon them, 
either by out-of-door’s influence, or, 
in the case of the lawyers, by the 
supposed right conferred by profes- 
sional standing or parliamentary 
service. Sir R. Peel, in one or two 
cases, shewed a determination to 
choose for himself; but we seldom 
hear now of party leaders draw- 
ing talented men from the ob- 
scurity to which their own modesty 
consigns them, and promoting them 
in reliance on that insight into their 
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character, and that opinion of their 
talents, which may have been formed 
even on observation in private 
society. No, the same all-powerful 
spirit of publicity, the same meddling 
activity out of doors, which forces 
upon statesmen their principles and 
measures, and regulates their politi- 
cal standing, also dictates to them, 
less perceptibly, but quite as surely, 
the selection of the men by whom 
their policy is to be carried out. 
Sir D. Dundas is fortunate in having 
been an exception to this rule, what- 
ever may have been the influence 
under which Lord John Russell 
appointed him. For he was but 
little known either at the bar or in 
parliament, up to that time, although, 
whenever he attracted attention, he 
invariably secured good opinion and 
esteem, by the manner in which he 
acquitted himself. When Sir J. 
Graham said he was glad that any- 
thing had “stimulated” him to 
speak, he indicated the real draw- 
back on his progress. Sir David 
Dundas is at no pains whatever to 
display his abilities. If he seeks 
fame or loves admiration, it is not at 
least in the senate or in the court 
that he strives for either. An 
habitual indolence, or perhaps, more 
properly speaking, an indifference, 
characterises his public conduct. 
His activity, if any, is of the mind 
only, and it probably spends itself 
in convivial amusement, or some 

urely intellectual course of reading. 

e should not be surprised to hear 
that he is a — table com- 
panion, or a great favourite in gene- 
ral society ; for, in either case, the 
“stimulus” is ever present, the re- 
ward immediate, and the trouble 
very little. But, as a public man, 
he is very quiet and retiring, not 
from the want of ability, but from 
some deterring cause acting as a per- 
petual opiate on the will. Even as 
solicitor-general he has very seldom 
addressed the house; never, except 
when he has perceived an absolute 
necessity for so doing. 

This abstinence might be attri- 
buted, in a great measure, to good 
taste, which teaches, that in a place 
where there is such continual talk- 
ing, where scores of members are 
daily hammering away at their one 
idea, a man who speaks with autho- 
rity should only interfere when the 
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nail is to be driven home. But we 
fear it is also to be ascribed to per- 
tual ill-health, with which Sir 

. Dundas has for years been more 
or less afflicted. Like Sir William 
Follett (whom in some respects he 
resembles), he has pursued his pro- 
fessional career under great disad- 
vantages ; for there is no pursuit in 
which a strong constitution, good 
health, and energies always at com- 
mand, are more required than at the 
bar. Sir David Dundas is so far 
from possessing these requisites, that 
when, on the death of his elder bro- 
ther, he succeeded to the family 
estate, it was a question with him 
whether he should not give up his 
profession. His experience and re- 
putation as an advocate were chiefly 
obtained at the West Riding Sessions 
(Yorkshire), where he was for some 
years leader; and the connexions 
formed, and secured, under these 
circumstances, became a good main- 
stay to his practice on the northern 
circuit. As an advocate, he took 
a ae ground than that which 
usually secures men business either 
at sessions or on circuit. He dis- 
dained triumphs which were to be 
gained by mere legal subtlety, or the 
ingenuities of special pleading ; but 
he shone as an advocate in the best 
meaning of the term, where a jury 
were to be influenced by eloquence, 
by lofty appeals to their feelings or 
their principles. With great powers 
of declamation, he has also that in 
his whole aspect and bearing which 
enables him to assume, (like Lord 
Denman,) with most imposing effect, 
a high moral tone. Thus he was, 
perhaps, better fitted for exceptional 
cases than for the regular business 
of circuit. 

Asa parliamentary speaker, he pos- 
sesses more than the average power 
and effectiveness; he is really elo- 
quent; and his eloquence is not of 
the kind we are most accustomed to 
at the present day. His aristocratic 
bearing, his handsome and strikingly 
intellectual countenance, a sonorous 
voice capable of firm modulation, a 
tall manly person and a graceful 
carriage, propitiate the audience at 
first sight and hearing, and recall to 
memory what one has read and 
heard of the dignity and polish of the 
trained orators of former days. He 
certainly could rise much higher in 
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the scale, and produce more perfect 
and masterly proofs of eloquence, 
than his inertness has yet allowed 
him to afford. As it is, there is 
much in his style which, at the pre- 
sent time, appears original. There 
is the loftiness of manner, the digni- 
fied, almost pompous and affected, 
delivery, the chosen language, the 
measured and rounded period; but 
into all these traditionary graces of 
senatorial eloquence (some of which 
we may see preserved in Lord 
Lansdowne and others of a former 
school), there is infused much of 
the coarser fire and ruder vigour 
of modern oratory. The speeches 
of Sir D. Dundas have been very 
infrequent, but, though few, they 
have sufficed to establish his reputa- 
tion. His best were, one on the Privi- 
lege question, and that other speech 
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(apropos the Scotch Poor-law), for 
which he was complimented by Sir 
J. Graham, and in which he very 
much amused the House by declar- 
ing, that although he was of the 
middle class (he might have gone 
higher in describing himself), he 
never had tasted anything but por- 
ridge for breakfast till he came to 
England. The speech was imper- 
fectly reported, and the subject was 
not a very inviting one, but the 
speaker displayed remarkable ability. 

Sir D. Dundas is forty-eight years 
of age, but looks younger. He has 
represented the county of Suther- 
land since 1840. He owes much of 
his success to the kind patronage of 
the Duke of Sutherland, both in 
ublic and in private; but more to 
his own abilities and especial talents 
for pleasing in society. 


MR. STUART. 


Mr. Stuart has not been sufficiently 
long in the House cf Commons to have 
earned any reputation as a speaker, 
or to have done what would justify 
criticism. But accident has placed 
him in a prominent position. The 
same disorganisation of parties which 
enabled Mr. Hudson to take his seat 
by the side of Lord George Bentinck, 
on what is commonly called the Op- 
position bench, also called Mr. Stuart 
to be the chief ostensible legal advi- 
ser of the Protectionist seceders from 
the Peel and Graham government. 
Under any circumstances, perhaps, 
he might have been deemed to be 
entitled by his talents and his pro- 
fessional standing to assume that 
position ; but, according to the ordi- 
nary practice of parliament, a sys- 
tem of gradation and promotion is 
required ere a man is allowed to 
take the first rank, and to become 
eligible for honours. For we should 
not forget, that if any caprice of the 
House of Commons should place the 
Stanley-Bentinck party, for how- 
eyer short a time, in power, there 
would be a probability, according to 
precedent, of Mr. Stuart being nomi- 
nated Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Stuart is undoubtedly an able 
and learned lawyer. He was first 
known to the profession from his 
Reports in the Vice-Chancellor's 
Court, published under the name of 
Simons and Stuart, His talents 


soon brought him forward; and at 
present he divides the business in 
Vice-Chancellor Shadwell’s court 
with Mr. Bethell, although the latter 
has the lion’s share of it. Mr. Stuart 
has not the fluency, nor, perhaps, the 
happy knack of arranging the points 
of his case, that are possessed by his 
learned rival ; but he infinitely sur- 
passes him in suavity, both to the bar 
and to the profession generally, which 
may have made them more ready to 
express an opinion which is said to 
prevail—that he is the superior of the 
two in sound legal knowledge. He 
has got on, however, by sheer in- 
dustry, learning, and ability, and 
it is scarcely paying him too high 
a compliment when we say, that in 
many respects he resembles the 
present Lord Chancellor. His learn- 
ing, though deep, is practical and 
readily applied. He never attempts 
oratory, because it would be out 
of place in mere equity pleading ; 
and, although sometimes rather pro- 
lix, he always states his case with 
precision, and even with neatness 
and foree. He is also to be praised 
for his firm and resolute manner in 
a court where an arrogant and over- 
bearing temper is too often displayed. 

In the House of Commons he has 
done but little. That little, how- 
ever, has been effective. His man- 
ner of address implies self-reliance 
without presumption; and he has 
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created confidence. It was his ex- 
posure of the complicated enactments 
of the Health of Towns Bill, that led 
to its abandonment by Lord John 
Russell. He does not pretend to be 
an orator, but he speaks impressively 
and with sufficient ease and fluency. 
Tall in stature, and with an intellec- 
tual countenance, he also bears him- 
self with much dignity. Whether it 
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be our imagination, affected by the 
coincidence of names, we know not, 
but we have often heard it remarked, 
and have felt the truth of the sug- 
gestion, that he has the Stuart phy- 
aa him the costume, 
moustache, and beard, and he might 
pass for having stepped from the 
frame of a Vandyke of Charles the 
First. 


MR. RUTHERFORD AND MR. M‘NEILL. 


Mr. Rutherford is, Mr. M‘Neill 
was, the Lord-advocate of Scotland, 
holder of an office which is as much 
a mystery to Englishmen generally, 
as is the law which that learned 
functionary, at fitful intervals, ex- 
plains to the House of Commons. 
The range of the lord - advocate’s 
duties appears to the uninitiated 
a sort of imperium in imperio. 
Among the ministers, and in parlia- 
ment, he sits apart, with no eye for 
any part of the empire but Scotland, 
with no ear for any tongue that has 
not on it the peculiar music so grate- 
ful to the sons of the North. He 
appears to enjoy a pleasant little mo- 
nopoly of the legislation necessary 
for our northern neighbours ; since 
it seems to be for him to decide when 
measures shall be introduced, whe- 
ther they shall be pressed, and, if 
not, when they shall be abandoned. 
To all appearance, the other minis- 
ters never dream of interfering with 
him, leaving him alone in his impe- 
rial isolation. For this, however, 
there may, perhaps, be a reason, in 
the utter unintelligibility to southern 
ears of Scottish law and legal terms 
—nay, of the very principles on 
which legislation for that country 
proceeds ; so that, in fact, the lord- 
advocate is protected in his mono- 
poly by a double armour of tough 
words, and tougher customs and 
habits of thought. We have often 
thought how the English attornies- 
general must envy their Scottish 
compeers, more especially as there is 
no doubt some snug patronage con- 
nected with this mysterious office, or 
there might not be so good an under- 
standing as now there is between the 
lord-advocate and the various repre- 
sentatives of Scotland in parliament. 

Of the legal qualifications of these 
two gentlemen it would be presump- 


tion in an Englishman to speak. 
The fact of their having held the 
high office of lord-advocate, stands 
in the stead of all praise or criticism. 
Of the Right Hon. Duncan M‘Neill 
we may record, that he has been 
thirty-one years at the Scottish bar. 
In 1820, four years after he was 
called to the bar, he was made a 
junior counsel for the Crown. In 
1834 he was appointed Solicitor- 
general for Scotland, and rose to be 
lord-advocate in 1842 under Sir R. 
Peel. Mr. Rutherford has not been 
so long at the bar, but was made 
lord-advocate under the former ad- 
ministration of the Whigs. 

Confined as the parliamentary ex- 
ertions of the lord-advocate are to 
Scotch business, there is not much to 
be said as to the powers of either of 
the above gentlemen as orators or 
politicians, in a general sense. But 
a visitor to the House of Commons 
who may happen to see Messrs. 
Rutherford and M‘Neill in juxta- 
position, will be struck with the 
singular contrast they present to each 
other. One might suppose that Eng- 
lish statesmen, unable to dive into 
the minutiz of their several claims, 
had chosen them for their personal 
attributes to represent the several 
systems of policy. Mr. Rutherford, 
the lord-advocate of Whigs and Li- 
beralism, is a portly, full-bodied, 
fleshy, good-humoured looking gen- 
tleman, but with a rather pompous 
carriage. His head is large, tending 
to roundness; the face fair, fleshy, 
and not at all characteristic of his 
Scottish origin: it is rather a face 
like the late Mr. O'Connell's. His 
voice is richly sonorous, and he re- 
joices in developing the full rotundity 
of his tones. His manner is the per- 
fection of blandness; his eloquence, 
verbose, florid, and much orna- 
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mented. Mr. M‘Neill, on the con- 
trary, the law officer of Scotch To- 
ries, is lean, spare, with dark com- 
plexion, black, piercing eyes and 
eyebrows, his head long and thin, 
and with a settled severity of ex- 
pression on the countenance. His 
voice is monotonous, harsh; and he 
economises breath in his speaking. 
His manner is abrupt, severe; his 
speeches, terse, in few words, com- 
posed of hard reasoning or facts, 
without an illustration or an orna- 
ment. Mr. Rutherford lives in a 
self-created atmosphere of geniality. 
Mr. M‘Neill preserves in his new 
sphere all the rugged wildness of an 
indigenous shrub. The one is soft, 
oily, plastic; the other, hard, rusty, 
rugged, impassible. The one might 
have been moulded from wax, the 
other must have been wrought out of 
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iron. Mr. Rutherford “ lays himself 
out” to please; Mr. M‘Neill is close, 
reserved, absorbed in the perpetual 
contemplation of his duty. To the 
former, life and Scottish law seem a 
sort of agreeable hagatelle; to the 
other, they are evidently matters of 
the first import. The one seeks to 
win his way; the other disdains to 
do aught but force it. And so we 
might go on contrasting these two 
gentlemen till the reader would be 
tired. On one point alone, however, 
there ceases to be any great difference 
between them. However much they 
may differ in their views on general 
subjects, you have only to touch the 
great interests of Scotland to unite 
them at once. Unlike their Irish 
fellow-subjects, they know well how 
to join forces against the common 
enemy. 
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Tue storm baffled by its long con- 
tinuance all the signs and progno- 
stics upon which Mr. Richardson 
usually relied. He made frequent 
reference to the almanac, to ascertain 
the age of the moon and the state 
of the tide, predicting that it would 
cease at the ebb or the flood of the 
latter, or the rising or setting of the 
former; and admitted, that every 
rule of experience had failed him 
but one, namely, that when the first 
quarter of the moon happens—as 
upon the present occasion—to occur 
late in the afternoon, snow or rain 
is apt to fall during the greater part 
of the following week. This last 
hypothesis was a great comfort to 
him, as he prided himself not a little 
upon his knowledge of the weather, 
and appeared, like most other ob- 
servers of the heavens, to have a 
theory to suit every contingency. 
The little patch of blue sky before- 
mentioned had now gradually en- 
larged itself, until it extended over 
the whole heavens, and the sun set 
clear and unclouded, and was suc- 
ceeded by a fine starlight night. 


The scene was so quiet and so beau- 
tiful, it was difficult to imagine that 
we had just emerged from a storm 
of such extraordinary violence and 
duration. 

* Look at that!” said Stephen ex- 
ultingly: “didn’t I tell you so? I 
knowed how it would be when them 
other signs failed (for there is no rule 
without an exception); and I never 
was beat yet, though I must say this 
Wus @ difficult case. Tell you what, 
it stands a farmer in hand to study 
the sky and the marks of water and 
earth, so as to look out in time for fell- 
ing weather, who has hay to make and 
get in, and grain to stook and to 
carry to home. I'll back an old 
farmer and an old spider agin all the 
world for a knowledge of these sub- 
jects; for as for sailors, I never see 
one yet that knew any thing about 
the matter but this—that when it 
blew hard it was time to shorten 
sail. I'll tell you the difference, it’s 
just this:—The farmer has got his 
own crop and his own food to save; 
the sailor, the sails and rigging, 
and beef and pork of his owner ; and 
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it stands to reason—seeing that the 
skin is nearer than the shirt—that 
the farmer must know the most.” 

And then soliloquising aloud, ra- 
ther than addressing any one in par- 
ticular, he continued,— 

“What in natur becomes of all 
them endless numbers of clouds that 
have passed over to the westward 
these twodays! A body would think, 
when they meet a head-wind they 
would have to return back agin to 
where they came from, for that 
seems agreeable to the course of 
things in a general way. I wonder 
whether a wester begins lower than 
them, gets under them, and shoves 
them right up out of sight, and 
clears them off that way, or kinder 
_ them in two like a wedge, and 
throws one-half north and t’other 
half south? ‘That's a thing, now, I 
should like to know, for it has al- 
ways kind of puzzled me. There's 
something very odd about all winds. 
The south wind seems to uncork all 
drains, and swamps, and such things, 
and you can actually smell it hours 
and hours afore it comes; and in 
spring and fall it sends a-head a lit- 
tle white frost, as a kind of notice that 
it’s on the way. Well, the east wind 
is a searching one too. It gets into 
your joints, and marrow, and bones ; 
and you can feel it afore you see it. 
If it warn’t for that, I don’t think we 
should have any rheumatis in this 
country. It’sa bad wind, and brings 
colds, and consumptions, and pauper 
emigrants from Great Britain (that 
know a plaguy sight more about 
breaking heads and houses than 
breaking up lands), and fogs and 
shipwrecks, and rust in wheat, and 
low spirits, and every thing bad 
onder the sun. A wester, agin, is a 
blustering kind of boy—comes in a 
hullabolloo, but-end foremost, and 
kicks away the clouds right and left, 
like anything. It’s a fine, healthy, 
manly, bracing breeze, that west 
wind of ours. You'd know it in any 
part of the world if you was to meet 
it, which I'm told you don't, for 
they say there’s nothing like it no- 
where else. Now, as to the north 
wind, I'll tell you what, I wouldn’t 
just positively swear I ever saw it 
blow due north in this province. Yet 
father said, and always maintained 
to his dying day, there was no such 
a thing as a rael north wind here; 


and I certainly don’t mind of ever 
seeing it. Nor-nor-west and nor- 
nor-east is common ; but a rael, ge- 
nuine north wind, by point of com- 
pass, Iam of opinion is a thing we 
have to make acquaintance with yet.” 

“ Ah,” said Miss Lucy, who just 
then resumed her seat, “this is too 
bad! All these stories end in disap- 
pointment. The judge’s ghost turns 
out nothing but a madman; the 
wolves are only seen in a dream; 
and the devil, after all, is merely a 
fox.” 

“ Yes,” said Stephen; “and a 
most particular sly old fox too. Did 
you never know that before, miss? 
But that’s only one of his shapes. 
Sometimes he comes in the form of 
a lawyer (giving a knowing wink to 
Barclay), with a tongue as slippery 
as an eel—cheat his master a’most ; 
sometimes (looking at me as if he 
suspected I was a military man talk- 
ing down to my hearers) as a sodger- 
officer, with a scarlet coat, gold 
epaulettes, great big sword and spurs, 
and a whapping long feather to catch 
young galls, as sportsmen catch trout 
with a red hackle; and now and 
agin (looking admiringly at Miss 
Lucy) in the shape of an everlast- 
ing, handsome, bouncing lass, with an 
eye that makes every one as wicked 
as herself, and ——’ 

* And sometimes,” retorted the 
young lady, “in the shape of an 
u—gly, o—ld, d—isagree—able, on— 
mannerly man, that interrupts peo- 
ple so, that it’s enough to make ’em 
wish he was in Jericho a’most.” 

*“ Why, how you talk, miss!” he 
replied. “ Didn't I see a ghost, and 
fight with a ghost, and haven't I got 
the marks to this day? What more 
would you have? And if you prefer 
wolf stories, here’s a chap that’s not 
only seed a wolf, but actually had 
one get into bed with him. Talk of 
romping! Gad, that’s what I call a 
game of romps, in rael, right down 
airnest, regular rough and tumble, 
without waitin’ for tickling. Come, 
old Broadcloth,” said he, patting 
Layton on the shoulder, “ tell the 
young lady the story of ‘the awk- 
ward bed-fellow.’ Tell her all about 
the wolf getting into bed along with 
you, and finding you so precious dry, 
bony, and thin, he was afeerd you'd 
turn the tables on him, and eat him 
up, and so clawed right out agin.” 
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Mr. Layton was about commen- 
cing his story when the young com- 

i , who had unpacked and pro- 
duced his violin, executed a flourish 
or two upon it to ascertain if it was 
uninjured, and said,— 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but we 
expect some young ladies here pre- 
sently. I hope you will excuse me, 
therefore, for just suggesting the 
propriety of coming to the point as 
soon as you conveniently can.” 

“* Coming to Frink,’ you mean,” 
said Stephen. ‘“ Coming to the point 
is old-fashioned, and has no fun in 
it; but ‘Come to Frink,’ is all the 
go now. I'll tell you how that say- 
in’ was raised. Onsct upon a time, 
in the House of Assembly in New 
Brunswick, there was a committee 
a-sitting on a petition of a harbour- 
master called Frink, and the law- 
yers talked about every thing, as 
they always do, but the petition; 
and an old member, who got tired 
out, and a’most wearied to death 
with their long yarns, used to stop 
them every minnit, and say, ‘Come to 
Frink ; and when they wandered 
off he'd fetch em back agin with a 
voice of thunder, ‘Why don’t you 
come to rink?’ His manner and 
accent was so droll, for he talked 
broad Scotch (which is a sort of 
howl, growl, and bark, all in one), 
it made every body laugh a’most ; 
and now its a by-word all over that 
province, in the legislatur, and courts, 
and story-telling, and every where, 
* Come to Frink.’ Now, Broadcloth,” 
he said, turning to Layton, “you 
understand the gentleman. So, 
‘come to Frink.’” 

Mr. Layton, as I have before ob- 
served, was a gentleman that was 
evidently on very good terms with 
himself and the world. He was quite 
satisfied with his own appearance and 
importance, and being fully im- 
pressed with the belief that every 
body coincided in opinion with him, 
his face (now that S had no griev- 
ance to relate) beamed with self- 
complacency. He was a short, thin 
man, very erect, as most short men 
are (for they feel that they cannot 
afford to stoop), and dressed with 
considerable attention to what he 
considered the most becoming man- 
ner, and cultivated a very imposing 
pair of whiskers, cut and trimmed in 
a way to shew that he had visited 
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foreign climes; for he had been as far 
as Newfoundland on one side, and 
Bermuda on the other. He was, as 
my friend Barclay told me, one of a 
very numerous class of persons in 
Nova Scotia, who, inheriting an ex- 
cellent farm, soon found that even 
farms must be worked to be produc- 
tive, and that ifa store (as a retail 
shop is universally called here) be 
added to their other employments, 
the profits of their trade will enable 
them to dispense with personal la- 
bour, and furnish an easy and com- 
fortable road on which to travel to 
an independent fortune. This road, 
however, is, at very short distances, 
so intersected by other broader and 
easier roads, that lead, some to the 
sea-side, where there are frequent 
opportunities to Texas, some to the 
court-house, others to taverns, and 
most of them to a mansion, vulgarly 
called the jail, that it unfortunately 
happens many people miss their 
way, and, what is worse, seldom dis- 
cover their error until the day is too 
far spent to return in safety. Mr. 
Layton, besides being a farmer and 
trader, was a justice of the peace, a 
commissioner of sewers for the drain- 
age of the vast alluvial meadows of 
his county, a major in the militia, a 
supervisor of schools, and a trustee 
of an academical institution in his 
own township. He had read a good 
deal, for he took all the newspapers 
published at Halifax, and had stu- 
died the dictionary in a manner that 
enabled him often to detect inaccu- 
racies in the pronunciation and or- 
thography of those who had had the 
benefit of a better education. He 
was wont, I was told, to relate with 
great pride, a philological discussion 
he had had with an usher of Tadpole 
Academy, about the proper mode of 
spelling College, which he main- 
tained, by analogy to re 
ought to be written with ad. The 
usher, who knew as little of etymo- 
logy as himself, admitted that he was 
of the same opinion, but said, anti- 
quity was on the other side. Col- 
leges, he observed, were established 
before our language was settled, and 
the d having been omitted originally, 
the word had come down to us with 
its present number of letters, and it 
was too late now to alter it. If this 
explanation was too far-fetched, it 
was, at all events, too plausible to be 
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refuted by Mr. Layton, who always 
contented himself by remarking, with 
a sneer,—“ That it was rather hard 
college men couldn’t spell the name 
of their own institution.” Those nu- 
merous offices held by Mr. Layton, 
however honourable they might be 
in the estimation of his poor neigh- 
bours, were all, alas! rather sources 
of expense than income to him,—the 
farm and the “ store” being his main 
reliance. Either of those would have 
insured the possessor a comfortable 
and independent support ; but their 
unfortunate union, i <e an ill-assort- 
ed match, soon produced mutual ne- 
glect, and, it was evident, would ter- 
minate in the ruin of both. Such 
was the gentleman who now related 
to us his adventure with the wolf. 

“T live,” he said, “on the Kent- 
ville river, in Aylesford e 

* Not on the river,” said Stephen, 
“for that is not dic— or gram— 
either, my old amphibious boy; nor 
yet inthe river, for your father pulled 
you out of that many a long day 
ago, and hung you up todry. You 
look, for all the world, more like a 
salmon caught at the wrong season 
of the year, badly cured and worse 
smoked—so cussed thin no one can 
tell where the bone ends or the fish 
begins: tough as whalebone. Say, I 
live on a fish-flake on the banks of 
the river, my old dun-fish.” 

“ Really, Mr. Richardson,” said 
Mr. Layton, rising in great wrath, 
“T sta 

“ Jimmy,” said Miss Lucy to her 
little brother, “call in the dog. He 
has already made acquaintance with 
Mr. Stephen's nose; perhaps he'll 
lead him up to bed.” 

“ For gracious goodness’ sake, don’t 
bring in that are dog!” he said. “If 
you do, I'll leave my marks on him, 
that he'll carry to his dying day. 
Why, I told you, miss, nobody minds 
me—it’s my way. I poke fun at 
every body, and every body pokes 
fun at me ; and if they get the best 
of it they are welcome to it ; for, in 
@ gineral way, what folks get from 
me they pay for. Howsomever, my 
pipe’s out. I know it ain’t manners, 
and I won't interrupt him agin. 
Come,” he said, turning to Layton, 
“come, off to New Foundland with 
you, my old academy boy, and shoot 
wolves. ‘Come to Frink, now.” 

“T live on the banks of the Kent- 


ville river, in Aylesford,” continued 
the little man —— 

“Well, you told us that afore,” 
said Stephen. “ Why don’t you 
‘come to Frink ?” 

“On the farm my father owned, 
and carry on business there ——” 

“ And a pretty mess you make of 
it!” added Stephen. 

“Year before last, having a great 
deal of produce in hand, I chartered 
a vessel for New Foundland, and 
loaded her with cheese, apples, but- 
ter, hams, cider, and other kinds of 
produce, and sailed late in the fall 
for the town of St. John, hoping to 
reach there in time for the Christ- 
mas market. Unfortunately we de- 
ferred our departure too long ——” 

“ That was, because you wouldn't 
‘come to Frink,’” interrupted Ste- 
phen. 

“We encountered dreadful wea- 
ther all the passage. It was, in fact, 
one constant succession of snow- 
storms and violent gales of wind. 
The captain was frost-bitten and 
crippled, the men were scarcely able 
to keep the deck, and the vessel 
could with difficulty be steered at 
all. Indeed, we were far from cer- 
tain of our exact position, never hav- 
ing had an observation since we left 
Nova Scotia -——” 

“ Tt’sa pity you hadn't made more 
observations before you quitted it,” 
said Stephen; “ for, if you had, you 
never would have left home at that 
season of the year. Do you take?” 

* And while we were discussing 
the point, all doubt was removed b 
our being wrecked, about ten o’cloc 
at night, on a bleak and desolate 
part of the coast. I shall never for- 
get the horrors ofthat night. Every 
sea swept the deck. Bulwarks, boats, 
cabouse, and every thing, was carried 
away. The captain and I were the 
only persons in the after-part of the 
vessel. How it fared with those who 
were forward I could not tell, for we 
could hold no communication what- 
ever with them on account of the 
violence of the sea. That night 
seemed without end, as it was with- 
out hope. At last day broke, the 
storm subsided, and with it the sea; 
and I could distinguish = — 
and, to m at joy, a long, low 
hovel on ie hennte ie the cliff. 
I immediately went below for my 
gun, and returning, discharged it, 
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and soon saw three men, half dressed, 
emerge from the hut, who waved a 

to us in token of recognition and 
assistance. Soon afterwards, they 
hauled a boat down to the edge of 
the water, and made preparations for 
boarding us; but it was nearly dark 
before the sea was sufficiently abated 
to enable them to come off with 
safety. The — forward were all 
drowned in the forecastle: the cap- 
tain and myself were the sole sur- 
vivors. At last they succeeded in 
taking us ashore, with our guns, 
ammunition, and trunks; and saved 
as much provisions as would last us 
during the winter. In the morning, 
the vessel had disappeared. The 
storm had come on again during the 
night, and she had gone to pieces. 
A few loose articles Hicumdlonite 
value were washed ashore, but the 
entire cargo was lost ——” 

“ Yes,” said Stephen; “and it’s 
my opinion the farm sprung a leak 
that night, too. One or two more 
such voyages to New Foundland, and 
the old homestead is a wreck, as 
sure as you are born.” 

“ As soon as the captain recovered, 
who was a strong, athletic man, of 
Herculean frame, formed by Nature, 
as it were, for endurance ——” 

“ Hallo!” said Stephen; “it’s a 
ity the schooner’s bottom wasn’t as 
ard as them words: all the stones 

in New Foundland wouldn't have 
knocked a hole in it.” 

“ He set out for St. John’s with 
one of the inmates of the hovel, and 
made his way, in the best manner he 
could, across the interior. I was 
unequal to the task, and remained, 
during the whole of that tedious 
and dreary winter, with the other 
two ——” 

“ If you had followed the example 
of Felix Piper,” said Stephen, a 
always preferred talking himself to 
listening to others, “ it would neither 
have been a long nor a tedious time. 
Felix, when he was a youngster, went 
into the woods one season with a 
lumbering party up the Kestegouch 
river; and, not knowing what to do 
with himself during the long nights, 
he got some birch-bark and some 
dead coals, and stretching himself 
out at full length (flounder fashion) 
on the floor, taught himself, by the 
fire-light, to make letters, and learned 
to write, and then to cipher; set up 
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in life on his own hook, and is now 
one of the richest merchants and 
eatest shipowners in these colonies. 

e learned the multiplication table, 
do you see; and found out that two 
and two makes four, and twice four 
makes eight, and so on. Now, with 
all your knowledge, you never got 
beyond the rules of subtraction yet ; 
and only know, that if you take one 
from three, two remains. It would 
take a smart man to add up the sum 
of his property now, but you will 
soon find with your subtraction 
ens that you have only a 
naught left for a remainder; and 
then, my old academy boy, I'll trou- 
ble you to learn algebra, and see if 
you can tell how to subtract some- 
thing from nothing. But come, 
Broadcloth, on with your story ; but 
cut it short, for it aint no great things 
the way youtellit. ‘Come to Frink,’ 
now.” 

“ Time hung heavily on my hands, 
you may well suppose,” continued 
the little man, “during those long 
and weary months. Oh, how often 
I sighed,” and he looked sentiment- 
ally at Miss Lucy, “for the summer 
sky, ‘he fragrant gales, and orange 
groves, of the charming Isles of Ber- 
muda ! ——” 

“ There would have been much 
more sense in sighing after the apple- 
sarce you forgot to insure,” said 
Stephen; “but never mind, ‘come 
to Frink.’” 

“ My two companions were Irish- 

men, who employed themselves in 
making barrels and boxes for packing 
fish, and in preparing for killing seals 
on the ice in the spring. The hovel 
they lived in was a long, low shanty, 
built close under the cliff for the 
purpose of shelter. It consisted of 
one extended room, one part of which 
was their cooper’s workshop, and 
the other their dormitory and re- 
a —" 
+ e take your Latin, man! 
do speak English!” said Stephen. 
“ Ever since you have been a trustee 
of Tadpole Academy there is no 
understanding you.” 

“ The house was not constructed, 
like our log huts, of substantial tim- 
ber (for that is not to be had there), 

ut of poles interlaced with bark ; 
and the roof was made of the same 
light materials. It was more like a 
large Indian wigwam than any thing 








else. Well, as I was saying, we slept 
in one end of it, which was spacious 
enough for personal convenience. 
The other part held staves, a work- 
bench, some barrels, and boxes, and 
tools. One morning, just a little be- 
fore daylight, our house appeared to 
be coming about our ears. <A por- 
tion of the roof was suddenly crushed 
to the floor with a tremendous noise, 
apparently by a part of the project- 
ing cliff. I sat up in my bed, and 
each one asked simultaneously the 
question, ‘ W hat in the world is that ?’ 
At that moment something came 
down, through another part of the 
roof, directly upon my bed, which 
evidently had life and motion in it. 
It fell with considerable force, and 
rolled over upon me twice, when I 
uttered a loud shout ” 

“T don’t doubt you did,” said 
Stephen ; “ there's nothing like fright 
to make a fellow ‘come to Frink.’” 

“ And I heard it jump down on 
the floor. I immediately got up and 
stirred the fire, which had been care- 
fully covered with ashes for fear of 
accident, and threw on it a handful 
of shavings, and in a moment the 
cabin was illuminated as bright as 
day. Judge of my surprise, when 
the first objects I saw were acarriboo 
and a wolf; the former standing, 
snorting first at the fire and then at 
the wolf, and the latter cowering in 
the corner and glaring horribly. We 
immediately took down our guns, 
and stood ready to give or receive 
battle. ‘ Now, Pat, I said, addressing 
myself to the man who appeared to 
be the leader of the household, ‘I 
will fire at the wolf; do you and 
Mike stand ready, if I do not kill 
him, to bring him down: for, if 
he is only wounded, he will grap- 
ple with one of us and die hard.’ 
I accordingly fired, and he sprung 
up about three feet, rolled over, 
bounded forward, and fell again near 
the carriboo, who instantly attacked 
him with his fore-feet, and broke 
every bone in his body. My first 
ps oes was to have spared the stag, 
and secure him alive, but he became 
so furious we were obliged to despatch 
him. It was a most exciting scene, 
and the more so as it was so novel 
and so wholly unexpected. It ap- 
peared that the wolf was in hot pur- 
suit of the buck, who, in his despe- 
ration, leaped, without reference to 
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the locality, immediately over the 
cliff on to our shanty, which, from 
being covered with snow, no doubt, 
resembled a small iceberg, and was 
followed with equal recklessness by 
his famished pursuer. I have pre- 
served the skin as a troph : 

“ Of a man,” said Stephen, “who 
fired a - to save his life. It’s 
few people have courage enough to 
do that. But, tell me now, didn’t 
that cure you of going a-coasting in 
the winter? Aint you afeerd of the 
water since that shipwreck ?” 

“ No,” replied the little man, with 
an indignant and injured air,—“ no, 
sir; I Somiee a coward !” 

* Well, well,” said Stephen, with 
most provoking coolness, “ we won't 
dispute about words. It wouldn't 
take much, as you say, to kill or to 
save such a little fellow as you be.” 

“ ] said no such thing, sir. Don’t 

ut your insolent words in my mouth, 
if you please, sir.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the other, “ you 
might have said it, then, and not 
been far from the truth, neither. 
Now, as you are determined to try 
your luck agin at sea, I'll give youa 
receipt that will save your life, if 
every soul on board besides perishes.” 

“ T don’t require your receipt, sir ; 
when I want it, I will ask you for it.” 

“ Yes, but you may want it some 
fine day, and it is no harm to have it 
in case of accidents. It is one of the 
simplest and wisest rules I ever heard. 
I learned it from old Telly-I-you 
at Annapolis. When I was a boy, 
there was an old German barrack- 
master at that place, called Degreb- 
bin, that the Duke of Kent placed 
there. The crittur had served six 
months in the old American war, 
doing garrison duty, which means, 
plastering his head with soap and 
flour, and cleaning his breeches with 
pipeclay ; and, as a reward for being 
a German, got the post of barrack- 
master. He was as tall, and thin, 
and stately, and solemn, as a church 
steeple; walked like a pair of com- 
passes; carried his arms straight, like 
those of a wooden doll, kinder stiff at 
the shoulder joints, and wore a queue 
long enough for a horse’s halter. 
He had been so long from home in 
this country that he had forgot all his 
German, and, having an enormous 
big mouth and whapping large tongue, 
he never could learn to speak Eng- 
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lish : so he talked gibberish. Instead 
of saying, ‘I tell you, he used to 
say, ‘ Telly I you ;’ so I nicknamed 
him ‘Old Telly-I-you.’ I recollect 
him as well as if it was yesterday, 
for I used to stalk behind bin in the 
streets, and throw back my head, and 
cock up my chin, just as he did, and 
make Garman faces at him to make 
the boys laugh, and got caught onsct 
and thrashed for it like any thing. 
Well, old Telly-I-you used to go to 
Digby sometimes on duty, and when 
he did, he used to take the military 
four-oared barge with him, and send 
is back with orders to come again in 
two days for him. When the boat 
would come, he’d keep it and the 
party there sometimes for a whole 
week on a stretch, waiting for a dead 
calm ; for he never would get into a 
boat if there was the leastest morsel 
of wind in the world. At last the 
commandant hauled him up for it. 

“* Mr, Degrebbin,’ said he, ‘ you 
keep my men too long from their 
duty. I request you will always 
return immediately, sir, when the 
boat goes for you.’ 

“ * My fery goot, high-priced, too- 
dear friend,’ said Degrebbin, ‘telly 
I you it to pass how came to happen 
dat I keep de boat.’ 

“ And he explained that he was 
once the sole survivor of a boating 
party, consisting of thirteen men, 
which circumstance had made him 
kind of nervous and timid on the 
water ever since. 

“* Dear me,’ said the commandant, 
who was a kind-hearted man, though 
strict on duty matters,—‘dear me, 
how did that happen, and how did 
you — i 

“* Telly I you,’ said Degrebbin, 
* that to pass how came to happen.’ 

“ And he paused, and looked wise, 
that the other might admire his 
gumption. At last, he said,— 

“* Dis was de vay. I refused to 

, 8o I was de only one saved out of 
Girtee n souls and bodies !’ 

“ Now, take my advice, Broad- 
cloth, and follow old Telly-I-you's 
receipt. ‘You'll never be drowned 
if you stay to home on dry land.’ 
It tante every fool knows that trick, 
I can tell you.” 

“ * Come to Frink,’ Mr. Stephen,” 
said the commissary. “Here they 
are! I hear the bells. Make room 
for the young ladies! Now for a 
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dance!” And he played a short flou- 
rish on his violin, and said,—“ Here, 
Mr. Stephen, hold a candle while I 
help the Jeune ladies out. Talk of 
ghosts and hobgoblins! these are the 
witches for me! Oh, Miss Lucy!” 
and he put his arm gallantly round 
her waist, and, leading her to the 
door, whispered something in an 
under-tone, for which (though she 
appeared nothing loath to hear it) he 
got a good-humoured box on the ear, 
and was told he was a saucy, forward, 
good-for-nothing, impudent, man. 

When we went to the door to 
receive our guests and assist them to 
alight, we found two sleds (not 
sleighs, but vehicles on runners, with- 
out seats, having nothing but the 
floor, covered with buffalo robes, to 
sit upon). One was driven by young 
Mr. Neal, and conveyed the two 
Misses Glee ; and the other by Mas- 
ter Linn, and carried his two sisters. 
A moonlight drive on the snow, and 
the prospect of a dance, always ex- 
hilarates the spirits, and the young 
ladies were in great force. They 
were overjoyed to see their friends, 
the Misses Neal. They remarked 
that it was an age since they had 
met; and they appeared to have so 
much to say to each other, that there 
was no time given for introductions. 
‘When they saw several strangers, 
however, in the room, they were 

uite shocked,—so shocked, indeed, 
that they all talked at once, and all 
apologised together. They didn’t 
expect to see company, they said ; 
they came for a sociable evening— 
they were quite ashamed—they were 
not dressed—they were sure the 
looked like frights; they couldn't 
think of dancing—they hadn't come 
——— They had nothing but 
walking-shoes on, for the snow was 
so’ deep they were afraid of taking 
cold. But they would try ; they dared 
to say the gentlemen would be kind 
enough to excuse them. 

Miss Lucinda Linn was what Mr. 
Stephen called a “ screamer,”"—that 
is, a girl in full health and spirits; 
tall, well formed, and ay 
handsome ; of an easy carriage, self- 
possessed, and, as he graphically de- 
scribed her, “as supple as an eel, and 
as full of funas a kitten.” Her sister 
was shorter, slender, delicate, and 
really graceful; but more shy, and 
less confident. 





Miss Glee had one of the most beau- 
tiful complexions I ever beheld, and 
a head of hair Venus herself might 
have envied. She had not to learn 
that night for the first time that she 
was pretty: her beau and her glass 
had informed her of that fact long 
ago. Her mouth was exquisite, and 
you could not withdraw your eyes 
from it, for her utterance was so 
rapid that it was necessary to watch 
its motions to understand her. There 
was something nw droll in 
the manner in which her words were 
blended, or rather fused, together. 
Miss Lucy told me she was a little 
affected, but she was evidently mis- 
taken, for her conversation came so 
naturally from her lips, nobody could 
suppose for a minute Art had any 
thing to do with it; and, besides, her 
hair was dressed with an easy neg- 
ligence of erenes that eeed 
she did not think she required any 
adventitious aid to set off her ap- 
pearance to advantage. On one 
cheek and shoulder long ringlets fell 
in yich profusion, on the other the 
hair was dressed plain; a graceful 
festoon covered the upper part of the 
cheek, and the returned end was 
simply fastened with a comb. 

er sister Jane was as light as a 
fairy, and as easy in all her motions. 
She was a dark beauty—a deep bru- 
nette. She wore a most provokingly 
short frock and petticoat—indeed she 
could not help it, the snow was so 
deep—but it displayed the sweetest 
little foot and ankle in the world. She 
was very unaffected, and prided her- 
self on her candour. She said what 
she thought, and sometimes gave 
people what she called a piece of her 
mind. There was nothing remarkable 
in the dress of these young ladies, 
unless in its similarity ; each having 
broad black-riband sandals to their 
shoes ; alittle gauze half-handkerchief 
pinned on the shoulders, and falling 
gracefully back from the front ; skirts 
that hung wonderfully close to the 
figure,—so much so, indeed, as to 
create great admiration in Mr. 
Stephen, who vowed they were as 
straight as bulrushes; and black 
mitts on their hands, embroidered on 
the back in gaudy colours. 

Miss Lucy’s sisters having joined 
the party, the commissary resumed 
his violin and put us all in motion, 
and we were soon in the mazes of a 
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country-dance, our fair hostess and 
myself leading off, and Mr. Stephen 
keeping time to the music with his 
foot, and occasionally making us all 
laugh with his original and eccentric 
remarks. The ice was now broken, 
and we all became as well acquainted 
as if we had known each other for 

ears. Tea and coffee were intro- 
duced and the dancing renewed ; after 
which we had a supper, and a most 
substantial one it was. In addi- 
tion to a turkey, ducks, chickens, 
and tongues, was a large ham, the 
upper surface of which was garnished 
with cloves of different sizes inserted 
ae meni and presenting a 
striking resemblance toa new!y clear- 
ed field dotted with its black charred 
stumps of trees. Large tarts (or 
pies, as they are universally called in 
this country), baked in plates, and 
composed of apples, cranberry, pump- 
kins, and wild gooseberry, were dis- 
tributed with a view rather to abun- 
dance than order; and reflected 
great credit on the skill of Miss 
Lucy, for their flavour and quality 
were really excellent. Home-made 
preserves, consisting of the ordinary 
fruits and berries of the country, 
occupied and ornamented the centre 
of the table; and cakes of every 
variety and form, among which the 
favourite and very palatable dough- 
nut was most conspicuous, and dis- 
tributed wherever sufficient space 
could be found for them. Cider, 
ginger-beer, and wine, with some- 
thing more potent for strong heads 
like Mr. Stephen's, though not so 
freely used, were as liberally pro- 
vided. It was the first rural enter- 
tainment I had witnessed; and I 
understand that, though a similar 
one cannot, of course, be so suddenly 
produced elsewhere as at an inn, they 
are equally abundant and good in 
every substantial farmer’s house in the 
province. Then came the best and 
the merriest dance of all, that which 
leaves the most agreeable and en- 
during impression—the last. It was 
the cushion-dance. We all formed 
a ring, in the centre of which was 
— a gentleman with a bell in his 

and; the company then danced 
round him several times. When he 
rang the bell the dancing ceased, and 
he selected any lady he pleased and 
kissed her ; then she took his place 
and the same ceremony was repeated, 
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the choice devolving upon her as a 
matter of course. ‘To give the ladies 
their due, they protested loudly 
against this amusement, and it was 
with some reluctance they consented 
to join in it at all. Their choice 
(much to the chagrin of the gentle- 
men, who pronounced the selection 
unfair) always fell on young Master 
Linn, a lad of fourteen years of age, 
who was the recipient of all their 
favours; but they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to alter the arrange- 
ment. While, on the other hand, 
they invariably fled before they 
would submit to the forfeit them- 
selves; and frequently it was not 
until they had reached the next 
room that they were overtaken and 
compelled to pay toll, and not then 
without a considerable struggle. 
However, notwithstanding the reluct- 
ance manifested by them at first to 
take a part in the cushion-dance, it 
had the effect of exhilarating the 
spirits of every one so much, that 
they very civilly consented to its 
repetition, and it was immedi- 
ately renewed with increased anima- 
tion. Mr. Stephen was so delighted 
with it, never having seen it before, 
that he lamented most pathetically 
he was too old to participate in it ; 
and vowed, with many extraordinary 
protestations, expressed in still more 
extraordinary language, that he 
thought the union of kissing and 
dancing the greatest invention of 
modern times. 

“In my day it was plaguy for- 
mal,” he said: “it was merely join 
hands, go two or three times round, 
cross over, and then obeisance. Oh! 
catch a chap waltzing, or whatever 
you call it, then with his arms round 
a gall’s waist! why it would make 
old mothers and maiden aunties 
fairly faint! Indeed I aint just sure 
it wouldn't kill them on the spot! 
What a dance this cushion-dance 
would be for a man like me—wouldn't 
it?—that has a pair of arms long 
enough to take two forfeits all at 
onsct? Ah, Broadcloth!” patting 
Layton or the shoulder so earnestly 
as nearly to dislocate it, “you and 
Miss Lucy may talk of ghosts till you 
are tired, man, give me the rael ——” 

“ Here it is,” said Miss Lucy, hand- 
ing him a tumbler of what she called 
mahogany, but which looked uncom- 
monly like brandy and water,—“ here 
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it is ; but (and she lowered her voice) 
don’t talk nonsense aforethe strangers, 
or p'raps they will think they can 
do so too, and that I won't stand.” 

“ Right,” said Stephen; “I see it 
all with half an eye. I take, for a 
nod is as good as a wink to a blind 
horse. Your health, my beautiful 
young rose-bud !” 

I have before explained that a 
door opened into the keeping-room, 
which concealed the (almost perpen- 
dicular) staircase leading to the bed- 
rooms occupied by the family. Seve- 
ral times during the evening I had 
heard a whispering and laughing 
behind this door; but while we were 
occupied in the last dance it suddenly 
flew open with great violence, and 
gave admittance to a very unex- 
—— addition to our party. Three 

ittle boys, brothers of Miss Lucy 
(who had been sent early to bed that 
they might be out of the way, but 
who had been attracted by the music 
and taken post there for the purpose 
of peeping through the crevices and 
key-hole), in their eagerness to ob- 
tain a good view, had forced the 
latch, and were precipitated into the 
centre of the room among the com- 
pany, with no other covering on than 
their shirts, and exhibited a confused 
heap of bare heads, legs, and arms. 
As a matter of course, the young 
ladies were dreadfully shocked and 
alarmed, and screamed violently ; 
but the uproarious shouts of delight 
with which the unwitting intruders 
were received by the rest of the com- 
pany were so irresistible, that the 
contagion of the merriment overcame 
their nervousness, and at last they 
joined heartily in the general laugh- 
ter. The two eldest boys, as soon 
as they recovered from the shock of 
their fall and surprise, made good 
their retreat ; but the youngest, run- 
ning behind Miss Lucy, endeavoured 
to envelope himself in the folds of 
her clothes, and thereby conceal the 
want of his own; and, in so doing, 
threatened to reduce her to the same 
state of destitution as himself. After 
an ineffectual struggle on her part to 
extricate herself from his embarrass- 
ing embraces, she retreated backwards 
to the staircase, and then turning 
round, pushed the little offender in, 
and shut the door upon him, with no 
very gentle admonition to go to bed, 
and a smack that sounded somewhat 








louder than a kiss, which was fol- 
lowed by an exclamation very unlike 
laughter. 

“ Well I never, in all my born 
days!” said Miss Lucy. 

* Nor I either!” said Miss Glee. 
“ Did you ever ?” 

“ Well, I want to know,” said Miss 
Linn. 

“Say no more about it, ladies,” 
added the commissary, resuming his 
violin. “ It’s your turn with the bell, 
Miss Lucinda. Come, begin !” 

“Ay, ‘come to Frink!’” said 
Stephen, and the order of the even- 
ing was again restored. 

As soon as the dance was con- 
cluded, Mr. Stephen, who had been 
extremely excited by the sight and 
sound of the forfeits, and the “ dis- 
tress” under which they were 
“levied,” sprung forward from his 
seat with great animation, and, taking 
up the tongs and shovel, placed them 
transversely on the floor. 

“T will shew you now; my beau- 
ties,” he said, “the prettiest, and 
spryest, and difficultest dance you 
ever see, — ‘the kitchen - dance!’ 
Few men can go through that with 
the cross-hop and double back- 
shuffle, quick as wink, without as 
much as touching or brushing with 
heel or toe; and women can’t do it 
—no how they can’t work it, 
on account of their frock-tails. It 
requires a quick eye, a clear head, 
and an active foot, I can tell you; 
and with boots like mine I defy any 
one here or elsewhere to do it as 
supple as I can. General,” he said, 
addressing himself to the young com- 
missary, to the infinite amusement 
of every body present, can you play 
‘Zacky in the meal-tub ?’” 

“* Zacky in the meal-tub!’” re- 
plied the other, repeating his words 
in unfeigned astonishment ; “no: I 
never heard of it before !” 

“Well, ‘ Jinny Kitoory ?” 

“No, my good fellow,” he said, 
laughing; “nor ‘Jenny Kitoory,’ 
neither. 

“ Well, ‘ High Betty Martin,’ that 
will do. Can you play that, my 
young coals-and-candles ?” 

oho.” 

“No? Why, what the plague 
can you play, then? Give us ‘ Pos- 
sum up a gum-tree,’ or ‘Oh, my 
kitten, my kitten !’” 

“How does the latter go?” 
VOL, XXXVI. NO. CCXII. 


said 
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the good-natured violinist. “ Perhaps 
I may know it under another name.” 

“ Why, this way, my sealed-tender 
man,” replied Stephen, humming the 

air for him. “Ah, that’s it!” he 
continued, exultingly, as the mu- 
sician recognised the tune ; “ that’s 
it, General Rations! Now, Miss 
Lucy, see, this is the way!” and he 
exhibited feats of agility that, for a 
man of his age, were truly surprising. 
But the young ladies were shocked. 
They said the dance was low, noisy, 
and vulgar; protested that they 
had never seen or heard it before, 
and never desired to see it again; 
and, moreover, wondered what sort 
of society Mr. Stephen must have 
kept to have acquired such coarse 
manners and savage habits. It might 
do for negroes, they said, but it cer- 
tainly was not fit, and never was in- 
tended, to be exhibited before com- 
pany. Ifit failed, however, to secure 
the approbation of the ladies, it was 
duly appreciated by the young men, 
who were uncommonly delighted with 
it, and testified their gratification so 
loudly and so warmly that Stephen 
exclaimed, with evident pride,— 

“That's nothing, my hearties, to 
what I onsct could do, and guess I 
can still do; but these confounded 
boots are as thick and as hard in the 
sole as a ploughshare. Who can do 
this?” and, taking up a tumbler 
filled with water, he held his head 
erect, and, placing the glass on his 
crown, he put his arms a-kimbo, and 
commenced anew the difficult evolu- 
tions of the “ ‘Tongs and Shovel,” or 
“ Kitchen-dance.” The unceasing 
clatter of his boots, the absurd and 
comical expression of his face, and 
the singularly grotesque contortions 
of his body, convulsed the commis- 
sary with laughter, who, playing 
irregularly and without regard either 
to time or tune, so disturbed and 
enraged poor Stephen, that he lost 
his balance, and, entangling his feet 
between the legs of the tongs, he was 
precipitated with his tumbler and its 
contents upon the floor with a crash 
that seemed to threaten a descent into 
the cellar. 

“ Who is that dreadful man ?” said 
Miss Glee. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said 
Miss Linn, with a disdainful toss of 
her pretty chin. “He is no ac- 
quaintance of mine, I assure you; 

Zz 
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but whoever he is, he is quite tipsy, 
I am sure. Come, let’s be moving 
now, for it’s getting well on to morn- 
ing, and I am dreadfully frightened.” 

“ Lucy, dear,” said Miss Lucinda, 
in a patronising and expostulatory 
tone, “ why do you admit such crea- 
tures as that fellow into the keeping- 
room? he is only fit to herd with the 
corns inthe bar. Who is the horrid 
animal, and where in the world does 
he come from ?” 

“Oh, it’s only his way, dear,” said 
Lucy. “He isa sort of oddity —a 
kind of privileged person. Nobody 
minds him. He is Mr. Stephen 
Richardson, of Bear River in Cle- 
ments.” 

“ Oh, so I should think!” replied 
the other; “ but bears are dangerous, 
and ought not to be suffered to go at 
large ee 
‘ Lest they should hug !” said Mr. 
Stephen, who, hearing these flatter- 
ing remarks, came softly up behind 
his fair defamer, and, seizing her 
round the waist, lifted her up and 
punished the sweet, pert little darling, 
as he called her, by passing his rough 
beard first over one of her cheeks, 
and then over the other, and greatly 
increasing their colour at the risk of 
drawing the blood, and then kissing 
her, to her inexpressible mortification. 

The sleds were now at the door, 
and the young ladies took a most 
affectionate leave of their guests, who, 
on their part, hoped the Misses Neal 
would soon come and see them so- 
ciably, for it was really an age since 
they had met; and besides, they 
were very lonely in winter, being 
moped to death in the house, unable 
to get out for the depth of the snow 
and the unbroken state of the roads. 
I accompanied the Misses Linn home, 
so as to see them safely over the 
drifts ; and the commissary convoyed 
= Stephen called it) the two Misses 
G 


ee. 

We had scarcely proceeded a hun- 
dred yards when we were all pre- 
cipitated into a snow-bank, which was 
the cause of much merriment, as no 
injury ever arises from a fall upon 
the untrodden and newly fallen snow. 
It shewed, however, the necessity of 
precaution. I, therefore, took my 
seat in the centre, and, extending out 
both my arms, one lady took my 
right hand in her left, and the other 
my left in her right, which had the 
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effect of making a secure, sociable, 
and agreeable support ; though, as 
Miss Lucinda said, one that nothing 
but the danger of upsetting could 
justify. When we returned we sat 
by the fire after the family had re- 
tired for the night, smoked our cigars, 
and chatted over the events of the 
evening. I was expressing my gra- 
tification to Barclay at having had 
such a favourable opportunity of 
seeing the mode in which people in 
the settlements in this country live ; 
when he said,— 

“ As a stranger, you would be apt 
to be misled by what you have seen 
this night. Don't undervalue these 
girls from their freedom of manner. 
That freedom arises from the perfect 
security engendered by their situa- 
tion. Many of them are connected, 
and all of them are neighbours and 
friends. ‘They meet like one family, 
and live with and towards each other 
as such. Each individual is depend- 
ant on the rest for mutual assistance 
and good offices, and they constitute 
themselves all the society they have. 
The protection that forms and cere- 
monies throw round the members 
of large communities is not here 
needed. Where there is no aggres- 
sion to be dreaded, defences are not 
required. They are simple-minded, 
warm-hearted, hospitable, and vir- 
tuous people. The levity you see 
is the levity of good spirits and con- 
scious safety. ‘The frank and easy 
demeanour (you would call it bold- 
ness elsewhere) is the manner of 
childhood, that has grown in both 
sexes into the conduct of maturity. 
So far as my experience goes, I see 
no danger in it.” 

Here Mr. Stephen gave a low, 
prolonged whistle. Whether it was 
designed to ascertain if his old enemy 
the dog was in the room, or to denote 
that his means of information were 
greater than Barclay’s, and led to a 
different conclusion, I do not know. 
He took up his candle, however, and 
bade us good night; and when he 
got near the door where the com- 
missary sat, said,— 

“Friend Barclay, there is no 
danger to the sheep, do you mind, 
when they play in the pasture by 
themselves ; but when the wolf pays 
them a visit, the closer they keep to 
home the better.” 
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BY MRS, D. OGILVY. 


Tue Seine is flowing merrily, with bubbles in the breeze, 
Below his graceful bridges and between his fair white quays ; 
In sunshine clad, like spirit pure, he glideth through the town, 
He pauseth not for palace smile nor yet for prison frown. 


Green trees are marshalled on his banks, steep houses rear them high, 
With rows of open jalousies that glitter in the sky ; 

Old colleges and senate halls his leaping waters lave, 

And statues of dead majesties look proudly on his wave. 


He floats by spacious barrack-gates where lounging soldiers stand, 
By luxury’s full magazines and wines of Rhenish land ; 

By gardens of rare herbaries culled from all stranger climes, 
Where Transatlantic animals bound under the broad limes, 


He sweeps by aged Notre Dame, whose once insulted fanes, 
B wack of headless images and shattered Iris-panes, 

Have witness’d many a warning year how rash they were and blind 
Who, in the name of Liberty, were despots of mankind. 


He skirts the dark Conciergerie—rude lodging for a queen, 
Its archway whence defiled the cars that fed the guillotine ; 
He singeth by the famous Place, those sullen tumbrils’ goal, 
Where rabble shoutings were the dirge of every dauntless soul. 


Ay, make thou merry in thy track! sing on, thou silver Seine! 
Forget amid the shady elms embowering Cours la Reine,— 
Forget in riant Normandy, by Rouen’s sculptured pile, 

What thou hast left at Notre Dame upon the City’s Isle! 


Yet, cruel Seine, my heart is faint with memory of that sight, 
The victims of thy hurrying waves, those waters clear and bright, 
Extended on the brassy beds reserved for death alone— 

Mere effigies of drowned men carved roughly out of stone. 


Ah, who had known them as they lay ? Not sister, no, nor wife; 

Not child, who might have climbed their knees ; not friend, who shared 
their life ; 

The seething waves had worked their will upon each senseless weft,— 

A dim resemblance of our race was all that they had left. 


Athwart the narrow grating light upon those figures streamed, 

Revealing strangest lineaments, such as man never dreamed ; 

And from the crowd of passers-by turned many back to gaze, 

And shuddering looked, and crossed themselves, and hastened on their 
ways. 

That loneness of abandonment for grief was like a claim, 

But no one knew their parentage, their history, their name ; 

None guessed what might have been those forms so purpled by decay, 

Or generous lovers of their kind, or savage beasts of prey. 


Ah, woe was me to look on them, to think upon their birth, 

The caskets of immortal souls, God's likenesses on earth; 

Limbs, that in childhood’s tender mould had clasped a mother’s breast, 
Defying now recognisance in that distorted rest. 


But high above them Notre Dame uplift her stately towers, 

And in the market-place around the women sold their flowers, 
And Paris through ho busy streets poured forth her noisy train, 
And past the dead with careless voice sang on the silver Seine. 
Thus it is ever—we shall be as desolate ourselves 

When in the cold and silent sod our grave the hireling delves ; 
Then crowds will hurry past our sleep, nor pause upon the spot ;— 
It is not only in the Morgue men lie and are forgot! 
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THE ORATOR OF THE SHOP. 


AT HOME, 


“ For the committee to-night, Came- 
ron ?” said Taylor to his benchmate. 

The town bells were ringing the 
day of toil to its close as he spoke; 
and the other men were already 
locking up their tools. 

“ You will have to excuse me 
this night also,” answered Cameron. 
“ My little Ned was worse at dinner- 
time.” 

“Soh! And shall we not see you 
in the procession to-morrow ?” 

“Tf my boy be well, you may.” 

“ Always so, Jack. You are never 
without a Neddy to back you out of 
duty.” 

Cameron turned round to the wall, 
took down his jacket from the nail 
on which it hung, and drew it on 
before he spoke. Evidently he was 


angry ; 
“Taylor, you and I have dis- 
agreed on this point before. [ still 
think you take too great a lift in 
committee work. Do not turn up 
your lip so; committees can get on 
without us when our sick people 
cannot.” So saying, he brushed past 
the cluster of shopmates who had 
drawn near to listen to the conver- 
sation, and hurried away to his sick 
child. 

The men broke into a tittering 
laugh when he was out of hearing ; 
and one of them looking over his 
shoulder, cried to Taylor,— 

“ Swirls in that stick, my chuck!” 

“A cross-grained fellow !” replied 
Taylor, peevishly, tearing a shaving 
between his fingers. Jor he felt 
himself humbled before his comrades, 
to whom he had boasted that he 
would get Camcron along with them 
that night. “Ifthe world were all 
of his mind,” he continued, “ how, | 
wonder, would the heavy work ever 
be done ? Neddy! What hes Neddy 
to do with public duty? A few 
more Neddy-nurses and our masters 
may have their own way sweetly! 
Look ye, men, Jack Cameron is an 
obliging fellow in his way, and has 
done myself a good turn or two, as 
you know ; but for all that he must 
be trusted no longer in the trade. 
If only a pin scratches his boy's lit- 


tle finger, he shirks our meetings, 
and rides off on his duty to his fa- 
mily. At a time like this, too!— 
when our oppressors are preparing 
their cramps! I say, a true patriot 
would not be hindered by his fa- 
mily. I say, Perish my family when 
my country is at stake! But we 
must off to the meeting, we have 
matters to arrange for the morrow.” 

Taylor was a tall, well-made man, 
with open, intelligent features, with 
black hair, and dark shining eyes— 
all the more shiny, that he was still 
on the young side of life’s water- 
shed. He was well read in a few 
directions, had a ready wit and fluent 
tongue, was given to no gross vices, 
was good-tempered and persevering. 
He was just the man, therefore, to 
become the orator of a shop. No 
one amongst his shopmates had so 
wide a knowledge of public affairs : 
no one had lived so much in the 
public eye. Besides which, he had 
all the credit of being a superior 
workman. He would finish three 
windows whilst another joiner was 
at two. Indeed, with hardly a half 
of his ability, some of his fellows had 
risen to be masters and leading men 
in the trade. And not a few of the 
simpler neighbours would now and 
again wonder how Taylor, with all 
his handiness and public spirit, should 
still be a journeyman, and live in a 
poor apartment in the old quarter 
of the town. 

The explanation lay upon the sur- 
face of his life,—in this one mistake, 
that duty had very little reference to 
any sphere but that of politics and 
public life. In his estimation, a man 
was doing his highest work when he 
was bending all his energies to the 
furtherance of the public weal. Who- 
ever did less was a domestic drudge 
and mere worm. Society was on a 
great pilgrimage towards perfection, 
and it behoved its members to bestir 
themselves for the removal of those 
hindrances which blocked up the 
way. Especially did it become the 
people—the working classes—as the 
vanguard in the onward movement, 
to devote themselves to this vast en- 
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deavour: to leave their homes, and, 
if need be, their shops, for this pub- 
lic work. 

This was Taylor's deliberate con- 
viction. It was not put on. It led 
to evil; but it was not put on to 
cloak that evil. In perfect sincerity 
of heart and purpose he cherished it, 
and sought to impress it upon others. 

If his wife and only daughter, 
therefore, had many a weary and 
anxious waiting for him, in late, 
dark hours, io he was detained 
by public business, nobody will be 
surprised. Often, after all the even- 
ing bells had rung out, and the 
streets had emptied and become 
dumb, and the house-clocks began 
to tick like pulses in the arm of 
night, might these two be found sit- 
ting in the chimney-corner, listening 
eagerly, waiting wearily, for the 
sound of his steps, and dreading— 
for they could not get used to it— 
that some evil thing had befallen 
him. Oftener still, when she was 
able to coax Jane to bed, the mother 
sat up alone ; in this case, always at 
the open window, leaning over that 
she might see the whole street, as if 
she would question the darkness and 
the silent stones about her husband. 

As one might expect, in such do- 
mestic waitings and watchings, de- 
prived of her natural rest, and forced 
to breathe the damp night air, her 
health gave way. On the night the 
conversation reported above took 
place, she was lying, pillowed up in 
bed, panting for breath, with no one 
to help her but little Jane. Poor 
Jane was almost wholly without 
education. She had received only 
such shreds of knowledge as her mo- 
ther could give her in Jeisure hours. 
A simple child, but very affectionate, 
very full of the light of love! Her 
mother had asked her again and 
again to come to bed. Still she hoped 
her father would soon arrive. He 
had been late for several nights, and 
surely he would be home early to- 
night. To-morrow was at hand, too, 
and his procession scarf was to sort. 
She replied to her mother with a 
new reason every time, which she 
clothed in words so sweet and sooth- 
ings that the sick mind was ever 
led by them into pleasing trains of 
thought; and another, and another 
portion of the night was softly 
whiled away. 
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After midnight, however, the mo- 
‘her became worse. he fever 
mounted to her brain: her mind 
began to wander, and she uttered 
words which filled her child with 
fear. 

“ Look, Jane!” she cried at one 
time, fancying herself at the open 
window, “is not that your father? 
I know his white jacket passing under 
the lamp.” 

“Dear mother, he will soon be 
here ; he was home last night before 
this time.” 

“Hist! these are his steps on the 
street—go—go.” 

Jane went to the window and 
pressed her ear to the glass. The 
measured foot-fall of a watchman 
pacing his rounds sounded up. The 
watchman was alone. 

*“ The watchman, is it ?” continued 
her mother. ‘“ Ay, I hear his voice, 
calling the hour out—there—hush 
—‘ past two.” Who has heard him 
calling that hour so many times as 
I? Dear Jane, thou wilt wait for* 
thy father when I am gone. But 
go not to the open window. Dear 
ife, shut down the window; Death 
comes in at open windows—death 
and cold! It is very cokl: see to 
the fire, love! ah—g—r—u—u, how 
cold it is !” 

Jane put the last coal into the 
grate, and returned to the bedside. 
In a little while the sick woman 
quieted into slumber, and Jane be- 
gan to listen for her father’s foot- 
steps again. But as she listened the 
coal kindled, and a red flame flick- 
ered up in the grate, and the light 
fell forward into the large, ill-fur- 
nished room, and reminded her of 
the disorder in which all things 
stood. So she stepped silently away 
from the bed, and arranged the few 
chairs around the walls, and swept 
the floor and the hearth, and was 
about to put the kettle to the fire 
when she remembered that there was 
neither bread nor coffee in the house, 
nor any thing that her father could 
take. 

She leaned her brow against the 
cold jamb and gave way to tears. 
Except a bite of bread in the morn- 
ing, she had tasted no food all day. 
She could not help her grief. An 
experience older than her years had 
been forced upon her. ‘Thoughts, 
which should haye been strangers to 
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a child, swept through her mind. 
Her mother’s condition, her father’s 
conduct, the state of their home, 
gave rise to many forebodings. The 
procession especially filled ioe with 
alarm. All might yet go well, she 
fancied, if it were once over, or put 
off, or not to be. She laid all the 
blame of her father’s absence on it. 
She did not blame her father. In 
some way, she had grown to think 
that he could not help being away. 
But how delightful it =o be if 
the procession were only over, and 
father had time to wait beside her 
sick mother! or—her face lighted 
up at the thought—if he could stay 
at home and not go. 

At that moment the subject of her 
thoughts came in. He stooped over 
the bed to look at his wife: when 
he found she was sleeping he came 
forward to the fire. Jane forgot all 
her sorrow, her hunger, her fore- 
a 2 every thing but the last 
thought which passed through her 
mind, and this she resolved to tell 
her father. 

“Do you know what I've been 
thinking, father? I've been think- 
ing—but stoop to me; come closer 
still, or we shall waken mother—I've 
been thinking if you could stay from 
the procession how happy we would 


“It is impossible, Jane.” 
Jane did not know the meaning 
of “ impossible,” and so went on,— 
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“ Mother would be happy, and I 
would be happy, and you would be 
happy; and it would make mother 
well again. If you had seen her an 
hour ago—she was very ill.” 

Taylor turned round towards the 
bed to see, for he had not noticed 
the change for the worse when he 
entered. Jane continued,—- 

“Very, very ill! Speaking about 
death and‘ycu. Dear father, try and 
stay. Iam afraid to be alone now 
by her side. Do you say ‘ Yes?’ 
You will stay? How happy i 

“You are too young to under- 
stand, Jane. I must go. I cannot 
stay. Duty forces me to go.” 

“Duty, father! Who is Duty?” 
She had never noted the word be- 
fore: “Do I know him?” She 
sprang up and clasped her father's 
neck. “ Father, tell me where Duty 
lives! I will go to him this mo- 
ment. I will not care how far it is. 
I will tell him you cannot go. I 
will tell him how ill my mother is, 
how much she loves you; and he 
will not seek to force you away.” 

The orator was struck dumb. He 
silenced his daughter by gestures, 
and ordered her to bed. 

When she awoke the sun was 
shining into the room; her father 
was already gone; her mother had 
barely strength to point to some 
——— upon the table, which he had 
left to procure food and fire. 


ABROAD. 


From an early hour music sounded 
through the streets. The trades 
were uprisen and flocking to the ap- 
pointed square. Parties from the 
country intending to join the proces- 
sion began to arrive by the different 
gates. Flags waved and drums rat- 
tled at every corner. Excitement 
was visible on every face. 

An universal holiday had been 
forced upon the town. The work- 
shops were to still their noise; the 
factories to be silent ; the markets to 
be suspended; even the ploughs on 
the surrounding farms were to lie 
idle in the furrows. 

This day the public interest shall 
engage all men. The great measure 
on which the country’s hopes had 
been fixed for years—for which they 
had struggled, and agitated, and pe- 


titioned, and subscribed, was in a 
perilous state. The ministry were 
shrinking! The Opposition had ac- 
quired new strength! Unexpected 
resources, not free from suspicions 
of treachery and backing-out, had 
come to the Opposition side. The 
country was bound to rise; to tread 
the streets until the legislature were 
awakened to the strength of the 
popular will; to utter its united 
voice in speech and resolution, and 
to roll its million-signed petition 
over the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, to the bar of the House of 
Lords, to the very footstool of Ma- 
jesty itself. 

By ten o'clock all the parties ex- 
pected have come forward : they 
only wait to appoint a marshal, and 
then proceed through the town to 
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the open field, where the speeches 
are to be delivered and the petition 
signed. 

The faces of the dense crowd are 
turned towards the inn. The flags 
drooping over the balcony are seen 
to rustle. The window behind flies 
open, and there, beautifully grouped 
together, their official scarfs depend- 
ing gracefully from their shoulders, 
their riband favours blushing poli- 
tics on their breasts, stand, bowing 
and attitudinising, the committee. 

A cheer loud as artillery bursts 
from the crowd—bursts louder and 
longer, again and again, for man 
minutes; sinks for a moment, swells 
upwards from some more enthusi- 
astic corner, infects the entire mass 
anew, and so continues until a mem- 
ber of committee steps out upon the 
balcony and beckons them to silence. 

The leader of the day is to be 
chosen. A steed finely caparisoned, 
led by a groom, is waiting at the 
inn door for the favoured rider. 
Ilearts are beating: little boys are 
wondering who the marshal is to be: 
women from the windows around 
the square are searching among the 
committee for the likeliest one. Who 
shall describe the rapturous acclam- 
ation which rang out from the whole 
throng, when Carpenter ee was 
proposed ? The music crashed, the 
flags waved responsively. ‘Taylor was 
an universal favourite. 

“ A man,” said the mover, “ tried, 
able, and disinterested! The de- 
voted friend and counsellor of his 
fellow-workmen! No man here—I 
question if any other man in the 
whole country—has a better right to 
this honour. On this momentous 
day it becomes us to have one at our 
head who has never flinched, and 
was never absent, when the interests 
of the country were at stake ; above 
all, who is one of ourselves’!” 

Taylor came forward. His dark 
eye kindled at the mass of human 
beings before him. His voice stilled 
them into attention. Never had day 
dawned upon his country of more 
importance than the present. He 
felt that all their past exertions were 
in peril. A Judas had entered the 
camp at head-quarters, and was 
gloating over the thirty pieces of 
silver. The great measure on which 
the prosperity of this vast country 
depended, on which their freedom as 
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a people, their stability as a nation, 
hung, was about to be rejected, sa- 
crificed, outvoted ! 

“We are this day to demonstrate 
our strength. From this town we 
shall roll up a petition which shall 
strike awe into the Opposition’s 
heart. We, the working-men, the 
misnamed ‘ lower classes,’ shall do it ! 
We! Yes, the cheer which rings in 
this square shall spread and reverbe- 
rate over all the land; shall pierce 
the ear of St. Stephen’s; shall echo 
and re-echo throughout the world, 
uttering this command-—‘ Vote with 
the people!’ and the very echo of 
its echo dying away in the distant 
generations shall be heard to say— 
* Vote with the people !’” 

But these aolaloey proceedings 
came to a close. Taylor mounted 
his horse, and with baton in hand 
began to marshal the trades into the 
order of procession. First, by in- 
defeasible right of primogeniture, 
marched the ancient order of Gar- 
deners, with Eden flower -mottoes 
and flower-politics. Behind them, 
the descendants of Tubal Cain, carry- 
ing on an uplifted stage a huge 
sledge-hammer, which some hidden 
machinery wielded against an image 
of Oppression. Thereafter, in hon- 
our of the marshal, the union of 
Joiners, carrying an open coffin for 
ae when it shall be fairly 
killed, and waving white fir wands 
to indicate the peace which shall fol- 
low. Other trades succeeded in their 
balloted order, with devices, flags, 
and music, until the line was com- 
plete, and then Taylor rode forward 
to his place amid the cheers of the 
whole procession. 

Had the reader and myself known 
nothing of Taylor’s private life, had 
we not chanced to listen to the moan- 
ing of his neglected wife, and seen 
the disappointed look of his waking 
child this morning when she found 
that he was gone, we too might have 
cheered him for his gallant look. 

The marshal’s dignity sat well 
upon him. He rode with an almost 
princely grace. The city crowds 
admired him as he went past; the 
open windows shot forth applauding 
looks. He could not fail to be at- 
fected. ‘To him this was no show; 
but areal, abiding work. The cir- 
cumstances, also, had their appro- 
priate influence on his mind. ll- 
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ing up behind him came, now blended 
into one sound, now separate and 
distinct, the tread of the immense 
procession, the clash and roll of va- 
rious music, the ever-renewing cheers 
of the spectators, the flapping of 
many flags, and carried his mind 
above itself into a world wholly 
ideal. 

“Might I step forward into the 
province of the historian,” hethought, 
“how gloriously this day would be 
depicted on my page! Behold here, 
I would write, a sight which sur- 
passes the pomp of royalty and the 
array of war. The majesty of the 
people has manifested itself this day ; 
their hidden strength has revealed its 
brawny arms. ‘The great dumb peo- 

le have found a voice; it speaks 

in the tread of ten thousand feet, in 
the mottoes on their banners, in 
the varied devices of the trades, in 
the selected music and the hearty 
cheers.” 

In the midst of these historic 
fancies the procession had begun to 
defile through the old quarter of the 
town. The familiar aspect of the 
street in which he lived recalled him 
to actual life. A vague desire that 
his poor wife might see him in his 
nae and, perchance, be cheered by 

is honour, as she used to be; this, 
and also, ly, the true instincts of 
home, which were not utterly tram- 
pled out of him, guided his eye up to 
the single window of his dwelling- 
place. And there, her small white 
face shaded with intense anxiety, 
stood Jane, waving her arms and 
pressing her lips, and making violent 
gestures to her father, which he could 
not understand. 

There was that in her look, how- 
ever, which went direct to his heart. 
It said as plainly as words could have 
done, “ Mother is worse!” For the 
first time, the real danger of his 
wife’s condition flashed upon him. 
While he was here, striving to meet 
a peril of the state, his wife might be 
dying in her desolate home. The 
music began to grate upon his ear. 
He was now under the very window 
where his wife lay, and he could not 
go to her nor comfort her. 

At this moment Jane rushed out 
to him from the close. How now 
shall the well-dressed marshal act ? 
This child is his daughter, and 
poverty is written upon her thin 
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coverings! The windows and pave- 
ments are filled with neighbours who 
know him, and all the circumstances 
of his home. No cheer salutes him 
here: low murmurs of displeasure 
roll towards him from the assembled 
women. 

“ Better he were beside his dying 
wife!” cried one. 

“ Better he had given a frock to 
his daughter than bought that scarf!” 
cried another. 

Meantime the procession flowed on 
behind, and he could not stop. 

“Home, Jane, home! I soon will 
be,” he half whispered to her aside, 
ashamed that a child so poorly dressed 
should be known as his. “ Home! 
away from the horse’s feet! —do not 
speak here !” 

“ Not this way, father!” cried out 
the child: “another way. You will 
kill mother! the noise of the trum- 
pets and the cheering will kill her! 
Dear, dear father, another way! The 
doctor said she must be quiet. Not 
this way —not ——” 

IIer father was out of hearing. 
The procession came on and urged 
him forward, coiling like a hissing 
snake, through the street in which 
the dying woman lay, and separated 
father and child. 

But the glory was departed from 
his view. He felt himself thrust back 
into the painful circumstances of his 
own home; he heard the upbraid- 
ings of his dying wife; he recalled 
the neglect which had been the rule 
of his married life; the magic dress 
fell from the procession ; he saw no- 
thing in it but idleness and show ; 
the voice that was to echo down 
through generations died away in a 
taproom brawl; his dignity grew 
irksome ; he would have abandoned 
it if he could, but there was no man 
to relieve him. Moreover, he had 
toiled for it, had longed for it, had 
exulted when it was put upon him. 
He rode on in agony. The air seemed 
to change the streams of music into 
dying groans; the open windows 
were filled with pale faces beckoning 
him to dismount and go home ; beds 
of sickness and death floated before his 
eyes ; pale faces, like that of his little 
Jane, pressed out upon him from the 
crowd, and seemed to touch his lips. 
His heart sickened at his position. 
For two hours his agony continued. 
His honourable duties changed into 
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dry details. His mind was away 
from them — away from the entire 
roceedings. He sat carelessly upon 
is horse, took no interest in what 
was said or done, saw nothing bui 
the image of his wife in her cold and 
comfortless abode. 

At length the grand feat of the 
day was accomplished. The speeches 
had been spoken, and the petition 
signed. After the signing of the last 
name, Taylor was to give the signal 
of return, and all the bands were to 
resume their playing. He was still 
unconscious of his position. He did 
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not notice that the reins had fallen 
from his hand, and lay loosely on 
the horse’s neck. The sudden crash 
of the simultaneous music startled 
the animal. It reared back for a 
moment, and then sprang forward, 
like an arrow, towards the town. 
Taylor made one grasp for the reins, 
but was thrown in the attempt, and 
his right foot entangled in the stir- 
rup. The horse rushed furiously 
on, dragging its rider over the stones. 
Long before it could be stopped his 
life was ebbing. He was found lying 
on the street in a pool of blood. 


IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Taylor was still sensible when the 
members of committee came up to 
him with a surgeon. One of the 
large blood-vessels had burst. THe 
signified his wish to be taken home. 

Very solemn was the contrast be- 
tween the going forth of the mershal 
and the return of the man. Borne 
along in a chair, supported by men 
decked out in the gay scarfs of the 
procession, the arm which had held the 
baton hanging powerless by his side, 
the face which answered the univer- 
sal greetings all disfigured, the head 
leaning heavily forward on the breast, 
the dark hair matted with dust and 
blood,—he did not seem to be the 
same. 

The pavements were crowded to 
behold him as he passed, but with 
cheering crowds no longer. The 
news of the accident went before, 
and hushed the people into silence. 
Every where silence! ‘The street in 
which he dwelt was as still as the 
grave. Only the poor women who 
had brawled against him in the 
morning broke the stillness with 
their tears. 

*“ A sad sight!” said one of these. 

“ And going to a sad home !” con- 
tinued another. 

“ Dear, dear,” whispered a third, 
“how this life works! Life and 
death, pride and pain, follow each 
other hard! A sorry woman she 
would have been to see him s0, 
though he did forget her. For you 
know she was very proud of him — 
very proud of him, poor soul. God 
has been merciful to her !” 

_ There was the greatest difficulty 
in carrying him up to his house. 
The stair was long, and steep, and 
narrow. Ateach landing-place, too, 


the neighbours crowded forward and 
shut out the light, and made the 
place hot and stifling, but still there 
was the same dead silence. Of all 
those who had given him “ Good 
morning” for many years, no one 
came forward to sympathise with 
him or speak a kind word to him 
now. They rather sought to avoid 
his eye, lest he should question them 
about his home. 

Taylor himself felt that there was 
more in their silence than sympathy 
for him. The silence was too dead 
to be the expression of sympathy. 
There was awe and terror in it. A 
dreadful assurance of his wife’s death 
brooded over his soul. A horror 
took hold upon him that he would 
be too late for her forgiveness. His 
mind stumbled over dark mountains 
of fear, as one would stumble at night 
over a place of graves. He yearned 
to reach his own door, and yet shook 
to his centre at every nearer step. 
When, at length, the weary height 
was reached, and the door pressed 
open, and the foreboding of death 
passed into certainty,—when his eye 
rested on the still body of his neg- 
lected wife, and brought back the 
knowledge that the Divider had come 
up into his home, the little strength 
which remained gathered itself into 
one terrific energy; he burst away 
from the men who supported him on 
his chair, flung himself passionately 
on the yet warm remains, and sobbed 
there like a little child until the 
energy had spent its force, and then 
he fel forward exhausted on the floor. 

There was but one bed in the 
house. The men laid the body of 
the wife upon a table, and lifted the 
husband into her place. 
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The surgeon could do little. What 
was within his power to soothe the 
pain of his patient he did, added a 
few simple directions to the com- 
mittee, and took his leave. 

A half-hour elapsed before Taylor 
shewed signs of revival. At length 
he began to recognise the faces around 
him, and his own condition. For 
awhile his mind came to him in mere 
gushes and starts, between the pauses 
of which he either raved or sank into 
stupor. The sight of the dead body 
on the table overcame him. He 
sobbed anew, and groaned bitterly. 
When they offered to remove it to 
another place, he besought them to 
refrain. 

“ While light remains, let me look 
upon her! It will not be long. 
Good soul, rest! There és rest for 
the like of thee!” 

Then, addressing himself,— 

* Thou wretched man, for an hour 
of a vain show to leave her here to 
die alone !” 

The men strove to quiet him. 

*“ Men, men,” he answered, “ be 
not neglectful of your homes! Death 
will creep in when ye are out. Re- 
turn to your own houses. Leave 
me here, I am better. Do leave me! 
Perhaps your wives are dying! Go 
home to your wives! There now, I 
can be left—go! I have something 
to say to my wife yet, and I would 
be alone. But, what!” remember- 
ing his daughter, “I miss Jane! Is 
not Jane there? Look for Jane! 
Ah, thou fatherless and motherless 
little one, thou art there!” 

Jane had been stupified by the 
events of the afternoon. When the 
strange men carried in her father, 
all covered with blood, she shrank 
terrified into a corner, and now came 
forward trembling from head to foot. 
She could not speak, but she lifted 
up her eyes upon her father, and 
there went forth from them such 
kind meanings, that he smiled, re- 
turning her look as if he had drunk 
in the quietness of her spirit and 
made it his own. New strength 
came to him, and his eyes closed 
slowly into sleep. 

But it was disturbed. A change 
came up into his countenance. It 
was as if some fearful dream were 
darkening through it. His whole 
frame quivered as if in agony. One 
of the men touched him to break the 
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dream, and he awoke and rolled his 
eyes wildly round upon them ail. 

“Ha!” he cried, “it is a fearful 
darkness which lies before me. It 
came up against me like a wall and 
shut me in — in to itself — and out 
from the light of earth and the look 
of love. Back, back!” addressing the 
darkness, which he continued to see ; 
“not yet sonear! Take these gloomy 
eyesaway! ‘These?—these are your 
eyes, friends! It is a fearful thing 
to die !” 

A foolish member of committee 
ventured to reply,— 

“Come, come, Taylor! you did 
not always give way to fear. You 
are brave when you like, and have 
defied death before now!” 

Taylor fixed his eyes upon him 
and said, slowly at first,— 

“When death is still far away, it is 
easy to defy it ; easy, I think, in any 
case, if the heart were right. It 1s 
the heart that makes brave. If I 
had the heart of this little child, I 
would still defy it. But look ye, 
man,” and he started from his pillow 
and seized the man by the arm, and 
pointed to the table and spoke more 
rapidly, “when the heart is full of 
darkness, and dark billows are roll- 
ing in upon me from that dead body, 
crested with upbraiding eyes, and all 
eternity lies before me without one 
star, I have good need to fear !” 

It was a dull, ignorant soul, he 
addressed, one who had not pru- 
dence enough to be silent ; and who, 
therefore, plunged again into his ig- 
norance and brought out this reply,— 

“Do not take things so darkly as 
all that; has not your life been a 
useful and glorious one ?” 

Taylor let go his hold of the 
speaker's arm, and lay back on the 
pillow and closed his eyes for a little. 
When he had gathered his thoughts 
into some shape he said,— 

“ Comrades, it is an untrue word 
which has been spoken. My life has 
not been glorious. A glorious life is 
a good one, and mine has not been 
that. I have been living in a vain 
show!” He paused a moment while 
a spasm of pain shot through hin. 
“I have not long to be with you: I 
have often spoken to you, I have 
often said foolish things to you, about 
our duty to the country. Hear me 
once more before I leave you. A 
time like this alters one’s view of 
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many things, and of nothing more 
than our past opinions.” Another 
pause. “It is not glorious to aban- 
don duties which lie around us from 
our infancy. It is not glorious to 
rush out into public life and leave 
the fireside desolate. No, not even 
for the rights of our trade! To 
scoop out a wider runlet for our 
earnings is a poor work, when to do 
it we must stop up the channels of 
the heart.” His mouth filled with 
blood, and they besought him to lie 
silent. “Imay improve the minutes 
which remain. I would fain undo 
any evil I have done. For I have 
abused to worthless ends my speak- 
ing talent. Honour no man hence- 
forth as you honoured me. Honour 
is due to him only who deserves it at 
home; for it is a shameful thing to 
appear great in the public eye, and 
be all the while useless at home.” 
A pause. “And now, comrades, 
farewell. Be great at home. Duty 
lies in that direction. If you see 
Cameron, ask him to forgive and for- 
get my many foolish words. Good 
night, good night!” 

He fell once more into a sleep. 
The men left on some committee 
business connected with the pro- 
cession, and Jane had to sit alone 
with the dying and dead. Wer fa- 
ther’s sleep was heavy and unre- 
freshing. The same dark cloud 
which appeared before came ever, at 
brief intervals, over his brow. His 
mind was toiling, though his eyes 
were closed. 

It might have been an hour ere he 
awoke. He was much weaker. His 
voice now could not rise above a whis- 
per. His first inquiry was if the men 
were gone. Then he called his daugh- 
ter nearer, and asked how it had 
been with her mother before she died. 

“Very joyful,” answered the child. 

“ Was there no fear?” 

“ No fear, father.” 

“Any anger, then? Any up- 
casting of thy poor father’s conduct ?” 
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“ No, no, no, dearest father! Her 
last words were words of kindness 
about you. She prayed for you that 
you might still be happy, and blessed 
you many times.” 

“ Dear soul! Come nearer, Jane. 
Tell me all she said, and quick; I 
have not long to hear!” 

“ She bade me tell you that she 
died praying for you, that God might 
turn you to Himself.” 

“ Too late, now,—too late! What 
more ?” 

“ She bade me cleave to God, and 
told me how He is the good a 
herd who carrieth the lambs in His 
bosom. She said He would never 
forsake me P 

* As I did.” 

“She did not say that, but she 
asked me to repeat the psalm I 
learned, and her eyes closed as I 
hummed over this verse,— 


** « Such pity as a father hath ate 

(Hush, my light-bringer! the 
sweetest light is painful to an eye 
diseased.) 

The dying man moaned out,— 

“No more of that!” and closed 
his eyes, and withdrew his mind from 
his daughter's narrative. 

She took his hand into hers, and 
sat down beside him. ‘The window 
was straight before her. Over the 
roofs of the opposite houses the view 
stretched down into the west. The 
sun was sinking behind the piles 
of building. The smoke-twilight 
was stretching up its dusky arms to 
receive him. Night, star-sandalled, 
was treading up behind. Already 
the evening star gleamed over a ridge 
of roofs on which it seemed to rest. 
The sunlight faded utterly from the 
sky; the large room darkened in 
every corner. ‘The face ofthe dying 
man blended with the darkness. His 
hand grew cold and colder to the 
touch. Then it fell from the child’s 
grasp, and she was alone with God, 
and Night, and Death. 


ELEGIAC. 


The reader and myself shall see 
the monument before we part. ‘The 
cutting is rude enough, the meaning 
of the design is ill to guess. Such as 
it is, that square, rough block is 
Taylor's memorial here. I have 
heard that the rough squareness of 
the pillar was intended to express 


the character of his oratory. That 
fragment of drapery on the top was 
meant to be a workman’s jacket. 
The inscription, had it been true, is 
the best of it,— 


“ A PATRIOT’S GRAVE.” 
How strange that lies and weeds 
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abound so much in the soil of death ! 
He who rests here, as you well know, 
was no patriot. He was a mere 
speaker about patriotism. 

We are only beginning to gather 
up the true features of this virtue. 
The time was when we fancied it to 
be a bluster about war. ‘There came 
another time, in which it seemed to 
be a struggle against narrow laws. 
At present, it is public spiritedness, 
—a term which hides beneath its 
vagueness a world of lies! Had we 
looked deeply into the lives of 
those great men, who have done true 
service for their country, we might 
have erred less and learned more. We 
should have learned, for onething, that 
the beginnings of all patriotism are in 
the heart and home, and that the public 
spiritedness which is not rooted there 
is spurious and rotten to the core. 
For in the inner life of our greatest 
men, there was ever first a struggle 
for truth and freedom to their own 
souls, before they ventured into pub- 
lic service. These men understood, 
that the sacrament of admission into 
the church of the patriots is the 
baptism of the spirit in self-denial. 
And, therefore, you always find that 
they were great in the inner courts 
of their being, having subdued their 
own wills to God, and established 
His law in their homes. 

We have much talk about social 
freedom in our day ; and we are not 
without earnest, well-directed aim- 
ings towards it. But we lack one 
thing much. We could do with less 
talk ; but we must have more per- 
sonal preparation. Our public men 
do not wrestle enough in private for 
inward freedom. ‘There is too little 
of the secret battle against heart- 
tyranny in their midst. ‘They are 
too easily content with seeking free- 
dom and reform for the far-away 
and the external: they want the 
wisdom and the self-denial to begin 
at home. 

Men like Taylor meet us in every 
province and grade of society. They 
often rush into the sphere of public 
life to escape the demands of their 
own hearts at home. And they end in 
deluding themselves by the lie, that 
they are bearing the yoke of public 
service, and furthering the cause of 
human happiness, when they are 
babbling shout these things. Woe 
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for them, when society shall discover 
that every sphere of duty is sacred 
in the eye of Heaven, and open only 
for those who have prepared them- 
selves aright ! 

It is high time we were making this 
discovery. “Of the sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal” we have had 
more than enough; of the men who 
go forth into the ministry of public 
duty, without a call from above, we 
could want a part; yet we still tole- 
rate on our platforms, and vex the 
heavens by applauding, many who 
exercise a tyranny at home which 
might make us weep, and yield to a 
bondage within which should make 
us blush. The simple patriotism 
which kindles her torch in the heart, 
and sheds her first light over the 
family circle, and so outwards, is 
hardly known in our land; and in 
IIeaven no other kind is known. 

The currents of some young heart, 
whose eye is falling on these words, 
are setting life-wards? The young 
heart has fond dreams about socia 
freedom—fond hopes for its own fair 
future? Do. not cease to cherish 
these. While the windows of Hea- 
ven are open, admit the light. But 
one counsel in your ear, young 
friend. If you would realise the 
dream of your youth—if you would 
still tread onward, beneath azure 
skies, over a flowery, fruitful earth 
—if you would be really great and 
useful to your fellow-men, take this 
counsel into your heart of hearts, 
and let your free spirit brood over 
it; it comes to you from the solemn 
past; it is the key to your golden 
future; it is high as heaven; it is 
deep as hell: —Tux Work rou 
WOULD DO FOR OTHERS, DO FIRST 
FOR YOUR OWN HEART AND HOME! 


Let us retire by these steps! I 
see Taylor's old bench-mate coming 
up the walk to look at the stone. 
He is a rare fellow, that! Green 
and pleasant are the borders of his 
home—a living well in the desert! 
He has a mother’s heart and care 
for those two children stepping on 
behind him. How beautiful Jane 
looks in her dark, mourning dress! 
With what sisterly tenderness does 
she help along little Ned, out for the 
first time! 
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WALTER SCOTT—HAS HISTORY GAINED BY HIS WRITINGS ? 


We have been informed by our 
elders, that the present generation, 
brought up under the shadow of a 
Bulwer and a Disraeli, a Mr. James 
and a Mrs. Trollope, is quite incapa- 
ble of appreciating the particular 
kind of success which the early no- 
vels of Scott obtained. Every one 
of us has, probably, a distinct idea of 
what a novei is;—a book, which 
while in the embryotic state of pre- 
liminary puff and advertisement is of 
neither good nor evil name, but 
which must be finally brought up 
for sentence before every man who 
belongs to a book club, or subscribes 
to a circulating library. But thirty 
years ago, neither had the machinery 
which diffuses Mr. Colburn’s pub- 
lications over the face of the country 
come into existence, nor was this 
prima facie character of theirs, or 
rather this absence of character, at all 
acknowledged. In fact, every novel 
came into the world with a brand 
upon it. The trail of the “ Minerva 
Press” was over all. In writings in- 
tended more especially for the lower 
and middle classes, the good old 
cottage tracts, which used to en- 
force order and morality with edi- 
fying stories of rustic worthies and 
their miraculous success in life, 
we remember to have seen the re- 
spectable and decorous effusions of 
Mrs. Barbara Redgauntlet, and such 
small deer, denounced in language 
which one would, now-a-days, think 
strong if applied to Paul de Kock or 
Pigault le Brun; while essayists, 
the forcible-feebles of higher pre- 
tension, over whose dreary pages 
many of our readers have doubtless 
yawned in the countless editions and 
imitations of the Elegant Extracts, 
sneered magnificently at fiction, as un- 
worthy to occupy the time which a 
man of intellect must spend in read- 
ing, much mofe in writing it. A few 
might still cling to a belief in Field- 
ing andl Smollett, and the world did 
actually make clear exceptions in 
favour of Miss Edgeworth and Mac- 
kenzie ; but, in glancing at the con- 
temporary criticisms on these last 
writers, one can hardly help being 
amusec’. by the evident anxiety shewn 


to separate them from the class to 
which they belonged, and the un- 
daunted chivalry with which the 
critic insisted on saving his author’s 
fair fame, at the expense of a total 
abandonment for the nonce of the 
common meaning of the most com- 
mon words. In short, to the largest 
part of the reading public, including, 

erhaps, the worthiest portion of it, 
it must be confessed that the novel, 
like the pole-cat, was known only 
by name and a reputation for bad 
odour. 

This state of things was completely 
changed in less than two years by the 
irresistible popularity of Scott. Alike 
intelligible to all, and appreciable by 
all, he became at once as much the 
darling of the milliner’s apprentice 
as of the bas bleu; and the over- 
flowing stream of refreshment found 
a thousand channeis, conducting 
it to regions where nothing so ex- 
hilarating, so fertilising, had been 
known or felt before. But men’s 
prepossessions, though easily enough 
overruled by a sense of new gra- 
tification, do yet, in some degree, de- 
mand to be explained and accounted 
for. There were not wanting per- 
sons—among them men of the most 
various bents, dandy Jittérateurs like 
Rose; cool, clear-sighted analysts 
like Jeffrey—who set themselves 
energetically to speculate on the 
strange vicissitude in taste through 
which that department of literature, 
which was of late shunned by all, had 
now become the resort and delight 
both of the undiscerning public and 
of their critical selves. We must 
remember that but slender count was 
taken of Scott's peculiar merits—that 
few would admit his strength to lie 
in the liberality with which he had 
drawn on the common and patent 
stock of every-day life. No break 
in the continuity of fiction was dis- 
cerned ; the novel was the novel still ; 
and accordingly the change from 
disgust to admiration looked very 
much like an impeachment of former 
tastes and preferences. 

The device lighted upon to recon- 
cile the contradiction was characteris- 
tic of the day—characteristic of that 
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school of criticism, which, professing 
the keenest relish for the new-born 
literature it had undertaken to review, 
persisted meanwhile in the constant 
endeavour to explain its excellence 
by a reference to recognised stan- 
dards, generally but slightly appli- 
cable,—frequently governed by con- 
ditions of thought and feeling en- 
tirely different. The process seems 
to have been something like this. 
There is apparent on the face of the 
Waverley Novels a certain connexion 
with and dependence on History ; 
that is, in many instances the cha- 
racters introduced are the repre- 
sentatives of men who in their day 
existed—of what are called historical 
personages ; and the dramatic action 
and business of the plot frequently 
profess to proceed in periods, whose 
chronicles it is the province of His- 
tory to examine, explain, and de- 
velope. This gave rise to the pre- 
sumption, that it was the deliberate 
design of Scott to create a literature 
which should be strictly ancillary to 
History, and, though filling a subor- 
dinate office, should promote the same 
philosophy and contribute to the 
same ends. Accordingly, the term 
“* Historical Novels” was invented,— 
an appellation which Scott himself, 
who certainly was not ignorant of 
the real character of history, never 
(such is our impression), in one in- 
stance, countenanced. Now, History 
was a good thing: for had it not 
been so said by them of old? anda 
Waverley Novel was a good thing, 
in virtue of one of those facts on 
which it is impossible to reason. It 
followed, therefore, that Scott’s me- 
rits were exactly measured by the 
degree in which the inherent value 
of History overbalanced the intrinsic 
worthlessness of the novel. We are 
here inventing no imaginary paradox. 
In proof of what we have stated, we 
might refer our readers to the Critical, 
Monthly, and Quarterly Reviews,—in 
short, to almost all the constituents 
of contemporary criticism. There is 
now open before us an article in the 
Quarterly, the writer of which—sup- 
posed to have been Lord Dudley — 
cites in proof of this identical posi- 
tion, not without much jubilant ex- 
ultation, an edition of Philippe de 
Comines, which appeared soon after 
the “ser sae of Quentin Durward. 

We believe it may be shewn to 
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demonstration, that in these views, 
frequently urged on a public com- 
pletely enslaved to the periodical 
critics, originated this belief in Scott's 
services to History. We need scarcely 
add, that the same theory, advanced 
by abler, or at least more unpre- 
judiced, men, and supported by bet- 
ter arguments, has, in our own day, 
obtained so widely as to have almost 
passed into a literary canon. It is, 
for instance, a leading tenet of Ma- 
caulay, who, in several passages, 
has contrasted the meagreness of His- 
tory, as long as it was entombed in 
chronicles, with its vivacious energy 
after Scott had breathed into the 
dead bones the breath of life. At 
the same time it is necessary to re- 
mark, that this question of Scott's 
furtherance of History is quite dis- 
tinct from that of his influence on it. 
The first we are heretical enough to 
doubt, but we think that no one can 
reasonably hesitate as to the last. 
For good or for evil, it was an impor- 
tant day for History when Walter 
Scott first decided on translating 
from the German, Giitz with the Iron 
Hand, the prolific origin of a world- 
famous progeny. It is true that, 
properly speaking, there is not at 
present in England any thing like 
systematic History written; at the 
same time, the ground, which in anage 
more earnest and less accustomed to 
loose habits of thinking would be fill- 
ed by the historian, is now occupied 
by a swarm of essayists, article-wri- 
ters, and inditers of Historic Fancies, 
— which last term shall at present only 
tempt us to remark, that it indicates 
great confusion ofideainthe era which 
countenances its adoption. The whole 
of this scattered literature presents, 
more or less, the characteristic pecu- 
liarity of Scott's influence, the sub- 
stitution of life-like portraiture and 
clear, intelligible description, for phi- 
losophical comparison and analysis. 
Look abroad, too, to the schools of 
literary production which are rising 
on the Continent. In France, which 
up to the Revolution was singularly 
barren of historians, the new genera- 
tion has applied itself to vigorous 
labour in the unoccupied field. and a 
school of writers has arisen which 
looks to Scott, principally, if not 
solely, as its teacher and master. 
The avowed ambition of Michelet is 
to write French history as Scott 
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would have rendered it, in a series 
of romances. In the same'spirit De 
Barante has written his History of 
Burgundy ; and all the ingenuity dis- 
played in Thierry’s History of the 
Norman Conquest would have been 
lost to the world if the author's at- 
tention had not been rivetted by a 
single passage in Jvanhoe, wherein is 
delineated in a few bold lines the 
Saxon hind, Higg the son of Snell. 

This notorious influence exerted 
by Scott on the whole productive in- 
tellect of our period, must necessa- 
rily give importance, as his vast ce- 
lebrity must always give interest, to 
- inquiry like the present. To 
exhaust the subject would call for 
an effective definition of the province 
and offices of History, as well as a 
critical examination of Scott’s merits 
and method. We will not even en- 
deavour to answer these demands. 
It will be enough for us, if the few 
considerations which we throw out 
serve to clear the ideas of our readers 
respecting the real bearing of the 
question we propound, namely—Did 
History gain by the writings of Wal- 
ter Scott ? 

We shall, perhaps, be pardoned for 
saying a few words regarding the 
sources from which Scott’s mind de- 
rived its nourishment, and the ar- 
tistic treatment, in conformity with 
which he developed the results of 
his mental experience. His intellect- 
ual capacities had, we think, this 
peculiarity, that their difference from 
those of men in general was not one 
of kind but of degree. He had a 
genuine love of the Beautiful—not, 
perhaps, of moral Beauty, but of 
that lower form which we deno- 
minate the picturesque,—a love 
which he possessed in common with 
many ordinary men. But the de- 
velopement in Scott was enor- 
mous. He had strony prejudices, 
so strong, that it is .ometimes hard 
to distinguish him from the fossil 
Tory of the October Club ; though in 
no instance did his dislikes weaken 
his appreciation of the beauty and 
reasonableness, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, of the fitness and self-con- 
sistency, of his adversary’s views. He 
was the most catholic admirer one can 
conceive. Witness his Balfours and 
Macbriars, who in the hands of a man 
equally prejudiced, and less singu- 
larly organized, would inevitably 
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have become mere caricatures. And 
this acute relish for the Beautiful 
extended to immaterial objects, if 
indeed it was not especially whetted 
by them. To whatever thing there 
attached a chain of associations, how- 
ever slight and meagre, and however 
imperceptible to most men, that thing 
was endeared to Scott. Of this sort 
is the vert with which his house at 
Abbotsford is crowded; but, unlike 
most virtuosi, he prized nothing that 
was simply rare or curious, while all 
that bore the faintest relation to per- 
sons or events he loved as the apple 
of his eye. And this idiosyncrasy 
embraced all existences, which are 
rarely the subjects of antiquarian 
zeal, words, sentiments, and tunes. 
Like the Florentine academicians, 
who were said to mix disguised with 
the market-people for the purpose 
of collecting the riboboli, the rounded 
idiomatic sayings of the ‘Tuscan pea- 
santry, so of words, phrases, and 
turns of expression, indicative of the 
smallest peculiarity in the speaker 
or the class to which he belonged, 
Scott was an indefatigable collector 
and chronicler. Further, he was a 
subtle observer of human nature—- 
as are many provincial attorneys. 
But here again his special singularity 
lay in degree. Indeed, his retentive- 
ness of personal peculiarities seems 
almost to have amounted to disease. 
It was not that he had great power 
of looking into the deeper springs 
and sources of character—-here cer- 
tain individual deficiencies obstructed 
his vision— but looks, movements, 
singularities, and eccentricities of ha- 
bit or manner he never forgot. And 
all this can easily be accounted for 
by the accidental circumstances of 
his life and education. His physical 
misfortune had from childhood made 
him a sedentary observer, and it had 
been his lot from his earliest years 
to reside alternately in Edinburgh, 
then intensely provincial, and con- 
sequently a mine of character, and 
on the Scottish border, a country 
where the very scantiness of sur- 
rounding objects contributes in a re- 
markable degree to give clearness 
and definiteness to the associations 
connected with them. 

These, then, were the qualifica- 
tions which Scott brought to the 
exercise of his art—common ones 
enough, but in him almost preter- 
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naturally developed. Against these 
available excellencies we must set 
various deficiencies, which, were his 
character as a Novelist only in ques- 
tion, it would be mere cavilling to 
mention. We allude to charges ab 
have of late years been not unfre- 
quently w against him; as, for 
instance, that his perception of mo- 
ral right was not extremely vivid— 
that his personal and peculiar am- 
bitions marred the growth of many 
of the higher and finer aspirations— 
that his memory and imagination 
often, and especially as he grew an 
older man, were allowed to confuse 
each other—thet he was not accu- 
rate, and that he was quite incapa- 
ble of philosophical analysis or com- 
bination. But though his reflective 
powers were, comparatively speaking, 
weak, his perceptions and sympa- 
thies were pre-eminently strong ; 
and when to all this is added the 
charm of his style, we need not won- 
der at the witchery he exercises over 
us, and indeed over the age. The 
unrefiective reader he never tasks, 
the most cultivated critic he never 
disgusts ; and then all is conveyed in 
language clear, flowing, and cohe- 
rent, sometimes most racy and ori- 
ginal. It is a free, bold, decided 
handling, which is and must be de- 
lightful, as long as men are men. 
The whole process is eminently what 
Carlyle has called “intellectual sham- 
pooing :” and besides this, we must 
allow that his artistic method, when 
confined to its legitimate sphere, is 
almost perfect. What was this me- 
thod, and how it has affected History, 
it is full time for us to inquire. 

We conceive it will be admitted 
that Scott’s treatment of a subject 
was very much as follows :—He drew 
on his own stores of observation for 
the characters he required; these 
characters, so obtained, he transfer- 
red bodily into the scene and action 
of the novel, generai:, ~naltered, 
sometimes slightly modifiea Sy an 
interchange of individual peculiar- 
ities: then he arrayed them in the 
costume necessary to perfect the illu- 
sion, and arranged and disposed them 
according to his own exquisite appre- 
ciation of grace and fitness. In thus 
stating the case, we have included in 
the term costume, not only dress, but 
also language and other adventitious 
appliances ; for in the Waverly No- 
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vels the trick of speech, borrowed 
from contemporary chronicles or bal- 
lads, is as thoroughly adventitious as 
the buff-coat or the cuirass. The pro- 
priety of this treatment is on most oc- 
casions unimpeachable. When Scott 
depicted the Lowland Scotch and 
his scene was laid in comparatively 
modern times, the result of his me- 
thod was full of natural and artistic 
truth ; for in his younger days real 
Jacobites were not extinct: the Edin- 
burgh lawyer, and the Lowland 
laird, were what they had been in 
the beginning of the century; and 
at this very moment the Scotch 
Presbyterian peasantry have altered 
surprisingly little from the typical 
Cameronian and Covenanter. But 
then, when his rapid exhaustion of 
old ground had forced him to change 
the field of his labours, and he was 
tempted to thrust his characters far- 
ther back into the past, he continued 
precisely the same process. Scott's 
early acquaintance, Janet Gordon, 
not only figures as Meg Merrilies, but 
also passes into Norna of the Fitful 
Head, and beyond into the prophetess 
of Front-de-Beeuf’s castle ; and the 
adventurous Scotchman, who is the 
staple of his heroes, goes through the 
separate avatars of an advocate of 
George the Seconds reign, a cavalier 
of the Revolution, a courtier in the 
time of James I., a Borderer of the 
reign of Henry VIIL., and a preur 
chevalier of the era of the Crusades. 
But we need not stay to discuss facts 
so notorious. 

That a great and romantic effect 
was thus produced, is evident. There 
is all the semblance of a genuine his- 
torical tableau ; the elementary cha- 
racters are living, breathing men, 
and they offend us by no discrepan- 
cics of manner or costume. But is 
historical truth preserved ? We con- 
fidently answer that it is not, and 
that there is no surer way of contra- 
vening the realities of History. 

We know no more difficult branch 
of historical science than that which 
professes to determine the action of 
an individual on his age, and the 
reaction of his age on him. The 
investigation is infinitely complicated, 
since the character of its subject varies 
constantly with the varying influences 
exerted on it: the man of this year 
is not necessarily the man of last 
year, avy more than the events of 
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this year ave those of the last. The 
Lord-Protector Oliver is not the 
same with the Parliamentary general, 
nor the Parliamentary general with 
Colonel Cromwell. Now if this is 

ially true of an individual life, it 
1s ane ee of periods and gene- 
rations. Each generation can only 
be the same with itself. Myriads of 
co-operating agencies—law—custom 
—literature—have joined to make it 
what it is, nor could the same result 
be obtained except under a perfect 
identity of conditions. Let us test 
the truth of this by looking to our 
own characters. Their growth has 
been determined by circumstances 
which only a miracle can enable us 
to recall and enumerate. Every 
book we read, every conversation we 
hold, modifies us in some way; and 
there must be some men whose cha- 
racters, like coral islands, are built on 
the foregone labours of millions of 
their kind. Can we, then, by any effort 
of thought, suppose ourselves existing 
wholly in a period other than the 
present? Scott transported bodily 
the men of the nineteenth century 
into the fifteenth. Can we do the 
same with ourselves? Wecan easily 
imagine ourselves placed among all 
the external peculiarities of the feudal 
age. We can picture ourselves blessed 
by the priest or unhorsed by the 
knight with a vividness almost suf- 
ficient to rival truth; but no strain 
of the imagination can transform us 
into men, accepting all this in the 
light of common every day incident 
and accident; living continually under 
the influence of the universal Church, 
and looking on the iron circle of 
feudality as the unquestionable dis- 
pensation of Nature. It is just as 
impossible for the most imaginative 
among us to substitute for his own 
the sympathies and antipathies of a 
past age, as it was evidently then for 
the most resolute and advanced 
thinker to exhibit conclusions, tally- 
ing even distantly with the views we 
are in the habit of accepting as com- 
mon-places. They can never come 
to us, and we can never return to 
them. 

We are aware that it may be 
urged, in reply to these arguments, 
that, although we have not gained 
by Scott's treatment in the way of 
absolute truth, we are yet gainers 
by the removal of absolute error ; 
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\ and that though his tableaux do not 
give us the real men of the age they 
present, they have yet a sort of 
negative reality, in that they serve 
to weaken a besetting tendency to 
look on historical characters as mere 
names and abstractions. There is 
weight, no doubt, in this reasoning, 
and, so far as it goes, we gladly ac- 
quiesce in it; but we are not the less 
convinced that Scott engendered a 
large amount of new error to be set 
against that he removed. The No- 
velist will almost necessarily, in the 
spirit of his art, depict scenes and cha- 
racters which, although for the sake 
of verisimilitude there must be in 
them some admixture of error, will 
yet, on the whole, be interesting and 
attractive. The consequence is the 
introduction of a kind of rose-co- 
loured medium which, by harmo- 
nising all objects, produces decep- 
tion just as much as if it distorted 
them. We are the more anxious to 
insist on this, because we are con- 
vinced that what are called Young 
England views have originated in 
these falsifications of history ; and, 
indeed, the birth of these theories is 
in itself sufficient to prove that no 
one can tamper innocently with 
historical truth. Representations, 
purely and avowedly imaginative, 
are not without a en danger of 
their own, and much more dangerous 
are those but partially so. Fiction 
cannot border on reality without 
creeping under its robe : indeed, men 
will do violence to themselves for 
the purpose of investing the first 
with the dress of the last, in much 
the same spirit as that in which the 
English yacht-voyagers to Copen- 
hagen have determined the position 
of Ophelia’s grave, and of the pool 
in which she drowned herself. And, 
after all, the advantages conferred 
by Scott’s treatment are but equi- 
vocal gain, if we are compelled to 
accept with them intimate and sub- 
stantial misrepresentations of histo- 
rical periods. It was, no doubt, 
somewhat of an absurdity to see 
Garrick acting Richard the Third 
in a court-suit and powdered wig. 
But we should very dearly purchase 
our present attention to the pro- 
prieties of theatrical costume, if we 
were compelled to retain Colley Cib- 
ber’s alterations in the text of the 
same play, in which the stilted rhe- 
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toric of the eighteenth century jostles 
the racy eloquence of the Elizabe- 
than period, and 1750 and 1600 go 
hand-in-hand. 

We said that we did not mean to 
hazard a definition of the historian’s 
province. We will, however, venture 
thus far, and assert that his office is 
to note and comment on the differ- 
ences, not the resemblances or the 
peculiarities of successive ages. If 
the experience of the Past is to 
benefit us at all, for doctrine, for 
example, or for reproof, it must be 
in virtue of a power to make allow- 
ances and deductions for the discrep- 
ances which hold between it and 
ourselves. Otherwise, each separate 
period is insulated in time, and has 
no connexion with, or relation to the 
ages which precede or follow it. 
Now for this branch of thought 
Scott was peculiarly unfitted. Our 
readers may, perhaps, remember a 
celebrated passage in Bacon, in 
which he distinguishes between in- 
genia subtilia and ingenia discursiva, 
and then adds, “wrumque ingenium 
Facile labitur in excessum, alterum 
prensando gradus rerum, alterum um- 
bras.” To the first class belonged 
the intellect of Scott. He loved to 
linger on the gradus rerum, on those 
small particulars, which, at some 
period in the mental experience of 
all, are full of interest and even of 
beauty. But to the last division we 
must emphatically assign the intel- 
lect of the man who possesses what 
is called in German the “ historical 
sense,” and we know no better exam- 
ple of a writer so endowed, than 
David Ilume. With some remark- 
able deficiencies, as for instance his 
incapacity for appreciating enthu- 
siasm and religious faith, he had yet 
a distinct historical theory, and a full 
comprehension of national progress 
and social advance. He has in his 
day done more than any other man 
to show how the mere indications of 
one age become the sharply-defined 
characteristics of the next, and to 
demonstrate the fore-ordained aim 
and ultimate union and convergence 
of those innumerable, seemingly 
irreconcilable particulars which Scott 
and his school treat as distinct and 
isolated facts. 

It is very difficult to take up a 
volume of Scott in anything like a 
spirit of critical examination. One 
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cannot read him in cold blood. He 
sets all one’s tastes and sympathies 
working at once to the dire distrac- 
tion of the reason. Flooded by his 
humour, and exhilirated by his 
heartiness and freshness, one lingers 
in the company of his gloriously life- 
like creations about as much disposed 
to question their title to the name 
they bear, as an opium-smoker to 
doubt the existence of his imaginary 
Houries. And here again Scott's 
admirable tact throws us at fault. 
We are never taken aback by a vir- 
tual paradox. Even in his delinea- 
tions of single personages, where no 
more than an ordinary acquaintance 
with history at once convinces us 
that there is a misrepresentation 
somewhere, its exact nature is most 
difficult of detection. ‘The dark side 
of a character, the remorseless cruelty 
of a Claverhouse, the mean-spirited 
selfishness of a Leicester, is always 
indicated—subdued, it is true, in 
tone, but still never wanting altoge- 
ther. By this appearance of fairness, 
one’s ideas on a broad question of 
right and wrong become strangely 
biassed in the teeth of oneself and 
one’s convictions. ‘There is a fal- 
lacy, certainly ; it lies in the balance 
of motives; the writer has deceived 
us by his crafty adjustment of the 
scale; but not one reader in a hun- 
dred has the courage or the inclina- 
tion to look farther than the conclu- 
sion of the process. And, if Scott 
can thus mislead us in cases where it 
was probably his deliberate intention 
to produce a certain and given effect, 
the danger of deception is much 
greater in instances where he him- 
self sinned unknowingly and un- 
consciously against the truth, in his 
transpositions and translations of 
scenes and characters whose nature 
and peculiarities were due solely to 
the influences of Lis own age, upon the 
discordant world of the, Past. Even 
more deceptive, as well as more un- 
trustworthy, is the general result, 
when such methcds are applied to 
the description of whole states of 
society and periods of history, with 
their complicated enginery of agency 
and consequence. We know but one 
way of keeping our eyes open. Let 
us not look to Scott, but to his imi- 
tators. Coleridge has somewhere said 
that pathology is the test of physio- 
logy. Examine things in their dis- 
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eased form, and you will learn their 
true nature. Now we presume no 
one imagines Mr. James’ novels to 
be real presentations of the past. If 
the eternal couple of knights, who 
open the tale by riding through im- 
possible scenery at sunset, if the un- 
natural incident, the common-place 
morality, the dialogue forced into 
stilted quaintness, if all these, as 
brought out in the inimitable Bar- 
bazure, constitute a genuine his- 
torical picture, then is History some- 
thing more uninstructive than an old 
almanac. And yet detach a Waverley 
novel from its accidents, and the 
caput mortuum is a tale of Mr. James. 
Apart from Scott’s taste, from his 
accuracy of detail, from his wit, from 
his humour, from his knowledge of 
human nature, these absurdities re- 
present not unfairly those elements 
of his productions which bear directly 
on History. 

God forbid that we should detract 
from the true fame of this great man. 
A veritable Nemesis would avenge so 
ungrateful a return for the hcurs of 
delight we owe tohim. But we have 
distinctly said that the novelist, as 
such, is not the object of our stric- 
tures. We only lament that his 
method should have proved so fruit- 
ful of questionable consequences. In 
our opinion he might have adopted 
a diflerent treatment without detri- 
ment to his peculiar excellences. He 
might have written always as he 
wrote occasionally, that is, he might 
have bestowed the additional pains 
necessary to give an artistic form to 
the materials with which he was so 
freely provided, without resorting to 
the deceptive illusion of a pseudo- 
historical garb: or perhaps he might 
have cmulated the far more difficult 
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achievement of describing the past as 
it really existed, and of illustrating, 
not creating it, by his acquaintance 
with the present : or he might at least 
have kept the subject and its acci- 
dental vehicle so far apart as partially 
to obviate all danger of misrepresen- 
tation. This last appears to have 
been the method of Shakespeare, 
who almost takes pains to separate 
the characters introduced from the 
scene of introduction. The existing 
laws of the stage compelled him to 
transact his stage-action at Verona, 
Venice, Padua, Athens-~ anywhere 
but in Elizabethan England. But 
his Veronese Gentlemen belong to 
Paul’s and the Temple, Iago and 
Cassio smack somewhat of Alsatia, 
Dogberry and Verges are redolent of 
the Fleet, and some Stratford weaver 
certainly sat for the Athenian Bot- 
tom. Moreover, in the historical 
plays, in which nothing but the bare 
skeleton of fact is present, all his- 
torical consistency is systematically 
neglected. With Scott, on the con- 
trary, there is a deliberate effort to 
identify the fictitious with the his- 
torical scene. 

But we will not be tempted to 
mingle questions, which are in reality 
distinct. From taking Scott as our 
guide and instructor, we are learning 
to prefer to patient thought and can- 
did investigation, an easily-induced 
attention to the imaginary graces and 
prettinesses of the past,— 

** Le donne, i cavalier, ]’ame, gli amori, 

Le cortesie, l’audaci imprese,”’ 


and the consequence is, that Mr. 
Smythe is likely to be the exponent of 
our opinions on History, Mr. Pugin 
of our views of Religion, and Lord 
John Manners of our statesmanship. 
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THE MERCHANT OF MARSEILLES. 


Tuosz who have been at Marseilles 
will remember that vast building on 
the quay (close to the Hotel de Ville, 
and in the same style of architecture), 
which, though now subdivided into 
warehouses, bears token, by the unity 
of its design, of once having been in 
the possession of one owner, and 
originally intended for one purpose. 
That great building was long known 
as the Hotel St. Victor, and belonged 
to the wealthy family bearing the 
name. 

In the year 1700, he who bore the 
honours of the house was in trouble. 
His firm, for years the largest and 
richest in Marseilles, was on the eve 
of bankruptcy ; theircredit, which had 
stood for ages unimpeached, was tot- 
tering to its very base. He was a man 
in the prime of life, that St. Victor, 
but the dark fine hair was thickly 
strewn with silver, and the broad brow 
was furrowed by lines that care must 
have planted there. All around the 
room in which he sat, silent and 
alone, might be seen the evidences 
of the wealth once possessed by the 
family, and of the luxury in which 
they had been accustomed to live; 
rich furniture, velvet and gold, mir- 
rors, carvings, soft carpets—rare 
luxuries in France even at the pre- 
sent tirae—trinkets, pictures, all that 
money could purchase or taste could 
select, were gathered in that splendid 
apartment. Each panel of the walls 
contajued, or had contained, the rarest 
paintings, of large size, and mostly 
by the Italian masters ; but it might 
be observed that some of them had 
been recently displaced, and such,—as 
the marks on the walls testified, had 
been of greater size than those re- 
maining, and, doubtless, of greater 
value, though those still hanging on 
the panels were meet for the palaces 
of kings. Above the high mantel- 
piece, of pure white marble, with its 
elaborate decoration, and majestic 
proportions, hung an oval portrait— 
the portrait of a young man. It was 
a fair, radiant face, with an open, 
happy expression, and surrounded 
by soft, falling hair. It was the 

rtrait of St. Victor—but of St. 

ictor long ago. Every now and 
then, and mechanicaily, as it were, 


the man, amid his sad, silent musings, 


would raise his eyes to the bright 
picture of the boy. What a contrast 
did these present !—the one, how 
beautiful—how happy! the other, 
how mournful, and how wan! 

The door opened, and an old man 
entered. He was old enough to be 
the father of St. Victor; but it was 
only Devereux, once head clerk to 
the house of St. Victor, now a sub- 
stantial merchant of Marseilles. The 
dress of this person was warm and 
rich, his gait was feeble, and he 
leaned heavily on his staff; his brow 
was also furrowed, but the lines 
were those of age and thought: there 
was much of harshness, of pride, of 
determination, to be traced on his 
countenance, but none of that woeful 
anxiety which seemed withering up 
the manly prime of St. Victor. 

The latter rose at his entrance, 
and moved towards him with evident 
pleasure,— 

“* Devereux !” 
* Welcome !” 

But Devereux put back the offered 
hand with a smile, and said,— 

“To-morrow, St. Victor, all those 
bills I hold of yours become due.” 

St. Victor started. 

“Tis so, I know; but I am safe, 
for you hold them; and you will 
not press me.” 

*“ You miscalculate, St. Victor.” 
said the old man, coldly. “TI shail 
want the money.” 

St. Victor tried to laugh. 

“ You know, Devereux — you 
know it is impossible that I could 
meet the demand. I could not take 
up one of those bills, far less the 
whole number.” 

“JT want not the amount of one, 
nor two, nor three, but of all; and 
"tis this I come to say.” 

“ Devereux,” said the debtor, with 
a cheek as white as ashes, “you 
might throw me into prison, you 
might ruin my credit and my name 
for ever; but I take Heaven to wit- 
ness, I could not raise one-half the 
sum, though it were to save my 
soul. What mean you? Is it not 
as a friend that you have become the 
holder of those bills ?” 

The creditor rose to his feet. 

“No!” 

The poor debtor groaned aloud,— 


he exclaimed— 
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“It was not always thus. Why do 
you now turn against me ?” 

“TI turn not now,” answered De- 
vereux. “I have longed for this 
hour—sought it early and late-- 
lived but for it! You wronged me 
once, St. Victor, but my revenge is 
at hand! Yes, they shall be thine! 
the disgrace of bonds, the ignominy 
of the prison—proud, beautiful, be- 
loved St. Victor! I shall triumph 
now !” 

Does the old man rave? This St. 
Victor, shrinking, bending before 
him, weary, careworn, with dark 
locks so sadly streaked with white— 
this world-broken man! How is he 
worthy such epithets? — “ proud, 
beautiful, beloved.” 

But the old man speaking thus, 
looked not at his ioe geen: auditor ; 
his eyes were raised to the bright, 
smiling portrait, and to that he 
spoke. 

Devereux continued,— 

“Ah! St. Victor, dost thou re- 
member, long ago, when thou wert 
a@ young gay gallant, and I but a 
poor clerk in thy father’s prosperous 
house? When you, the young heir, 
were but a boy, I was past the season 
of youth. When you attained your 
brilliant majority, I, Devereux, was 
a man of sober middle age. But I 
loved, oh! passionately and truly, 
loved for the first time, and even 
yet, St. Victor, that love is here!” 
And he laid his withered hand upon 
his heart. 

“She was very beautiful and good, 
that girl, and she accepted my suit ; 
we should have been happy, but you 
came. I need not tell you how it 
was ; how soon the young, the daz- 
zling St. Victor won from the plain 
clerk that heart, with all its wealth 
of love; how soon I was forgotten 
and discarded, how deeply you were 
loved. I need not repeat all — all 
my efforts to retain her, all my 
pleadings — pleadings poured vain] 
on the ear of passion—pleadings bot 
toyouandtoher. But I will remind 
you of one day, when, scorned by her 
in your presence, I made a last appeal 
—an appeal to her faith, her honour, 
—to your generosity, your pity, 
when, ome to madness by the 
sight of your happiness, I ventured 
on bolder words than, perhaps, I 
should have used, and you answered 
by a blow! Yes, St. Victor, you 
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stooped to that!— you struck the 
poor clerk, rendered mad by his in- 
juries and agony of mind — you an- 
swered by a blow! But you were 
happy, and you soon forgot that 
circumstance. Soon the maiden 
died -——” 

And here his voice, that failed and 
faltered, his eyes, that seemed to dim 
with tears, his lips that quivered, 
gave tokens that he spoke the truth 
when he said his love for her yet 
lived. And the r debtor, while 
listening, forgot the troubles of the 
moment, thought not of the present. 
The past, with all its sorrow and its 
joy, its unimaginable happiness, its 
unimagined woe, was his again. 

Devereux continued :— 

“The maiden died. Well for her 
she died, before your love grew cold, 
before she learned how much she 
had cast away for ever. She died 
before remorse or retribution could 
arrive: she died in your arms! 
Above her grave we met again. My 
love must have been strong, St. Vic~ 
tor, since it conquered my natural 
pride and brought me to that grave 
—a mourner. You were sad—sub- 
dued ; you extended me your hand, 
you prayed that all might be at 
peace between us—that all might be 
forgotten. I took the offered hand 
—it was necessary that I should 
dissimulate —and [I said that I for- 
gave. Time rolled on, you overcame 
your grief, you married again, you 
inherited your noble patrimony, you 
became the head of the great house 
of St. Victor. Ileft you, but before 
I quitted your employ I had pre- 
pared the way to ruin; I had sown 
the seed of all that hath followed, 
and is yet to come. I, also, married 
for the sake of wealth. I entered 
upon business; I struggled hard; I 
have not toiled in vain; I am now 
the richest man in all Marseilles. 
My wife is dead, but she has left me 
one son, the only thing I love; for 
him and for this vengeance I have 
worked and lived!” 

“ And for his sake,” exclaimed St. 
Victor, “you will have mercy upon 
me; if not on me, on my wife; if 
not on me, on my children !” 

For a moment the hard eye soft- 
ened, and the face assumed an ir- 
resolute expression, but it was only 
fora moment. His answer was— 

“No! the anguish, the shame of 
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a life, shall not pass unavenged! 
To-morrow, and St. Victor shall be 
the wonder and the scorn of all Mar- 
seilles !” 

“ Ah, Devereux! think not, I be- 
seech you, of that hasty act! Think 
rather of my long-felt, long-shewn 
trust in you; think of my father, 
how he loved and trusted you ; think 
how ours has been, for years, the 
first house here. What a terrible 
thing this would be! the head of the 
St. Victors arrested—arrested, and by 

au!” 

“ All this,” answered the creditor, 
“that you urge against the act, but 
stirs me more deeply towards it. 
To-morrow, and I have my re- 
venge !” 

“Give me but a day, Devereux, 
and I will essay to raise the money. 
Give me a week. The ship Volant, 
my last venture, is expected ere the 
week is out. Give me but until her 
return. Her cargo is of ore and 
diamonds ; if she comes laden, as I 
hope, I may meet all demands, and 
save, at least, my honour. Give 
me but time!” 

But the creditor smiled as he re- 
plied,— 

* Not an hour!” 

“Oh, Devereux, have some mercy !” 
and St. Victor sank upon his knees, 
clasping his hands in agony. 

Just as the creditor opened his 
lips to reply, a howling blast of wind 
shook the windows of the room, and 
moaned wildly down the wide chim- 
ney. He paused and started. 

“ My son is at sea: God grant there 
be no storm!” 

He approached the casement, he 

anxiously forth. Evidently 

e thought only of his young sailor, 

nothing of the suffering debtor 
at his feet. The debtor rose,— 

“ That wind is fair for the Volant; 
Heaven send her safe to port!” 

A voice was heard upon the quay 
beneath,— 

“The Volant! the Volant!” 

Creditor and debtor rushed to the 
window. 

“What of the Volant? What 
news of the Volant?” shouted St. 
Victor from the casement. 

There was an eager group upon the 
quay ; many had friends or relations 
in the expected vessel; some had 
shares in the rich freightage ; fifty 
telescopes were levelled at the hori- 
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zon ; a hundred voices were loud in 
assertion, denial, conjecture ; but all 
agreed in one point, that a vessel was 
in sight and making towards the 
port. 
“Tis the Volant, five days before 
her time!” said an old sailor, who 
had been gazing long and eagerly 
through his glass. “I would swear 
to her topgallant-sails among a thou- 
sand. “Tis the Volant!” 

“ And I may yet be saved!” mur- 
mured the debtor. 

The creditor turned fiercely upon 
him :— 

“Triumph not yet, St. Victor!” 
he said, “she is yet far away; the 
perils of the deep sea are many, and 
between her present course and this 
harbour the sands are shifting, and 
the rocks are dangerous. Triumph 
not yet!” 

But St. Victor, wild with hope, 
heeded him not; and the old man, 
muttering angry threats and de- 
nunciations, quitted the hotel and 
took his way home. 

His residence was also on the quay, 
not far from the Hotel Victor, with 
his windows also looking upon the 
busy scene of the harbour—upon the 
dark distance of the sea. As with 
slow and feeble steps he retraced his 
way, he paused amid the throng now 
momentarily increasing on the pier. 
Even to his feeble vision a dim white 
speck was visible, just between the 
deep blue of the sky and the deeper 
purple of the ocean. 

“Tf it is the Volant,” said one, 
“we shall hear the gun for the pilot 
soon.” 

The old man turned away. 

“ | would that she and her cargo 
were deep within the sea!” 

He reached his own door; as he 
paused ere entering, some one ad- 
dressed him. It was Jean, the pilot, 
whose turn it would be to answer the 
signal gun of the Volant. 

“ Hast thou any commands, Mas- 
ter Devereux ?” asked Jean. 

Devereux made no reply, but, 
opening his door, he ascended his 
stairs. The pilot followed. Deve- 
reux entered his apartment and closed 
the door: Jean stood withinside. 

He laid his hand upon the spring- 
lock of an ancient bureav, and the 
carved portals flew wide at his touch : 
there were many bags of gold within. 

“ The half oft this,” said Devereux, 
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“T would give, that the Volant were 
deep within the sea.” 

The pilot spoke,— 

“ Give me all, and it shall be done.” 

Devereux hesitated for a moment. 

“ T will give thee all.” 

The gun sounded, and the pilot 
hurried to his post. The pilot-boat 
sped merrily across the waves; but 
night was falling over blackening 
waves and whitening foam, and ere 
she reached the Volant, neither boat 
nor ship were visible. 

The dawn of morning shewed the 
Volant stranded on those dangerous 
rocks so well known to the pilots of 
that sea, the rocks on the right of 
the entrance to the harbour. But 
with the morning came a calm; the 
wind fell, the turbulence of the ocean 
subsided to a gentle swell; and so 
near was the Volant to the shore—so 
hushed was the tempest, that the 
voices of those within could be dis- 
tinctly heard upon the pier. 

All that day boats went to and fro 
between the wreck and the shore; 
all the rich cargo—the heavy ore— 
the caskets of precious diamonds, were 
safely landed and consigned to the 
warehouses of St. Victor: even the 

ood ship herself—lightened of her 
oad, somewhat strained, but still 
sound and buoyant—was saved. 

The pilot stood before Devereux, 
claiming his reward. But the latter 
said,— 

“The freightage and vessel are 
saved.” 

“No fault of mine,” muttered 
Jean. “I have done my best, but 
the tempest fell just as she grounded, 
and she lived through the night.” 

Devereux flung him the gold: he 
dared not resist the claim. As the 
pilot was passing from the presence 
of the old man, he turned and said,— 

“ One life hath been lost!” 

Devereux was indifferent to this; 
he made no comment. The pilot 
continued,— 

* Not one of the crew, but a youth 
they were bringing home —a lad of 
Marseilles ; his vessel had stranded 
in the Straits.” 

Devereux recked little of this death. 
Why did the pilot persist in talking 
of it ? 

He resumed the subject. 

“The boy was washed from the 
decks by a wave just as she struck ; 
it was dark, and there were no means 
of saving him.” 
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Devereux coldly replied,— 

“ Poor youth! [ am sorry!” then 
turning to his previous occupation, 
he shewed that he desired the absence 
of the pilot. 

But the man still spoke,— 

“ They have tried all means of 
restoration, but in vain ; it is a pity, 
for he is a fair youth, and seems of 
gentle blood.” 

Now Devereux became impatient. 
Why should the pilot linger still, 
tormenting him by this idle recital ? 
What was all this to him ? 

The pilot repeated the last sen- 
tence,— 

* He seems of gentle blood ;” and 
he added, “and he is the only child 
of his father.” 

The old man laid down his pen, 
struck by the pertinacity of the pilot, 
and gazed at him with a look of in- 
quiry. A noise was heard below—a 
noise of feet, staggering as though 
beneath a burden—-a noise of many 
voices, speaking in hurried whispers. 

“ They are bringing the drowned 
boy uere!” said the pilot, as he 
turned and departed. 

With a sharp, wild cry, the old 
man rose to his feet. The truth, 
with all its terror and its anguish, 
broke upon his soul at once: he had 
murdered his own dear son! 


That old man lived for many years 
after this day, but he never again 
became conscious of what had passed ; 
he was blessed, beyond his desert, in 
complete forgetfulness. 

Every day he seated himself oppo- 
site the window that looked upon the 
ocean. 

“The wind is rising,” he would 
say ; “ God grant there be no storm! 
My son is at sea!” 

Then, when the night fell, he 
would say,— 

“ It is late, and I can see the white 
sails no longer; but, if the wind is 
fair, he will come to-morrow. Drown- 
ing is a fearful death! God grant 
there be no storm!” 

St. Victor gradually recovered 
from his embarrassments ; and, gain- 
ing prudence from past difficulties, 
became again the great merchant 
of Marseilles—the prosperous St. 
Victor. 

But his name and race are now 
extinct; and the splendour, and the 
wealth, and the prosperity of that 
great house have passed away for ever. 
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A DAY ON THE MOORS. 


Tue strife of the season is over; the 
inns of court _ cast forth _— 
occupants ; jament is not mere 
up, Settiesivel and the sabelanns 
yet r under the humours of a 
neral election. London, the mighty 
Bab lon, has become a wilderness of 
bricks and mortar. Shop-windows, 
dingy and stripped of their gauds, 
bear witness to the vacuity that 
reigns within. Howell and James 
have departed, carrying with them, 
as it seems, the whole body of their 
spruce apprentices. We look into 
Storr an Siertinsts, and see but a 
solitary shopman lounging listlessly 
behind a far-off counter. ‘ Stiilz has 
stolen away; Hoby hideth his head ; 
Gunter is gone; and the place of 
Place knoweth him no more. Col- 
burn and Bentley, once partners, now 
rivals, in the arts of puffand quackery, 
have cast for a season their bicker- 
ings behind. Murray, exulting in a 
marriage jaunt, leaves Albemarle 
Street to mourn his temporary 
absence ; while John Parker seeks, 
where “ Bath's dull fountains flow,” 
the refreshment and repose of which 
energy and honourable dealing stand, 
from time to time, in need. As to 
the clubs, their aspect overwhelms 
us with melancholy! That solitary 
member hovering on the upper step 
at the Atheneum, exhibits manifest 
tokens of bewilderment ; and no won- 
der. Athené’s halls are desolate. 
Her chambers, uncarpeted and for- 
lorn, offer no enticements to enter, 
far less to abide in them. The very 
a wherein she specially re- 
joiceth, has become, through the 
absence of its excellent custodier, Mr. 
Hall, comparatively useless ; and the 
department of the cuisine (not at any 
season, perhaps, as perfect as it might 
be) is in utter confusion. The mem- 
ber appears to have attained, all at 
once, to an intuitive perception of 
these sad truths. See, he withdraws 
the foot which had been advanced in 
the direction of the vestibule. He 
Stan round—and 
es, with accelerated pace, back 
again into the street. He flees, as it 
were for life, and at last succeeds in 


shutting himself out from observation 
in one of the dark alleys adjoining 
St. James's Street. And so it is—or 
worse than this—at the Travellers’, 
the Reform, the Carlton, and every 
where else. Poor fellow! we are 
sincerely sorry for that military- 
looking gentleman who stands at the 
door of the United Service. It is 
clear that he has just come up from 
country quarters, on two months’ 
leave of absence. It is certain that 
he counted on a whirl of gaiety ; of 
such gaiety, at least, as officers of 
marching regiments love or seek for 
in town, namely, the club-breakfast 
at ten o'clock, eaten in the midst of 
a hungry, yet talkative throng; the 
long lounge in the crowded saloon 
afterwards, with newspaper in hand ; 
the stroll up Regent Street and down 
St. James's, where print-shops and 
saddlers’ windows alternately attract 
the gazer ; the club-dinner, and then 
the play, with whatever accompani- 
ments or adjuncts might follow 
thereupon. Instead of al! this, he 
finds himself the sole occupant of 
a palace ; without a comrade tu greet 
him, without “a soul to speak to;” 
and forced, as if he were still a subal- 
tern at an outstation in Ireland, to 
stand beating his well-polished boot 
with his cane, and to whistle the same 
air which he has been known to 
murder ever since he joined her 
majesty’s 129th Regiment of Horse 
Marines. With respect to White's 
and Brookes’s, we can discover no 
trace in either of living thing; and 
the pavement beneath our feet, as 
we pass them slowly by, cracks from 
the intensity of the sun’s rays upon 
it. Is this a state of things which 
ought to be endured one moment 
longer than dire necessity shall de- 
termine? Reader, you are a person 
of average good sense, and ofa judg- 
ment not more warped than readers’ 
judgments usually are. We appeal, 
therefore, to oe and since you agree 
with us in thinking that the sooner, 
under existing circumstances, we make 
our escape the better, there is nothing 
for it but to act upon the suggestion : 
in return for which, and for the 
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excellent advice that accompanies it, 
you shall, if the project meet your 
own wishes, be our companion in 
travel. 

So far we are agreed. There is 
no alternative between flight and de- 
struction; to linger here another 
fortnight would undoubtedly consi 
us both either to the cell of the 
lunatic, or @ grave in some cross- 
road. Whither shall we go, then? 
To Margate, Ramsgate, Brighton, 
Bognor, the Isle of Wight, or Daw- 
lish? Not to any of these places. 
Margate is a mere abomination, a 
fitting resort of the Cocknies that 
frequent it. Ramsgate, with its 
glaring white cliffs and dusty 
roads, would blind us in a week; 
Brighton is too large, Bognor too 
small, and Dawlish—beautiful Daw- 
lish !—however attractive to the me- 
lancholy muser, has no peculiar 
charms for us just at this moment. 
We admit that the Isle of Wight is a 
_ charming locality. If you love 
yachting, settle yourself for a season 
at Cowes, whence you may vary 
your amusements by ss it to 
Carisbrook Castle, and take an oc- 
casional ramble through the grounds 
of Osborne House. But yachting is 
not exactly our forte; and picnics, 
to render them endurable, must be 
shared with such as live, no doubt, 
in our memories, but are not beside 
us as they once were, nor ever will be 
again. What say you, then, to Bou- 
logne, or Havre, or Dieppe, or possibly 
Brest? That they abound in all the 
inconveniences which attach to water- 
ing-places nearer home; and can boast 
of this nuisance over and above,— 
that you are pretty sure to pick up 
some equiv acquaintances at 
each of them, whom you will find 
it extremely difficult to get rid of 
when the term of your holiday- 
making is over. Never go abroad 
for the mere purpose of cleansing 
your carcase in the sea. The water, 
be assured, is quite as refreshing on 
our own shore as on that of France ; 
and the people, both natives and 
visitors, are ten times as honest. 

Well, then, suppose we try —— 

No, reader, we will not try that, 
neither. Undoubtedly there is much 
to interest and delight amid the me- 
dizval architecture and _ glorious 
paintings of the Flemish cities. Were 
we in the mood for it, we could spend 
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a month in the least attractive of 
them all; in Ghent and Antwe 
there is material for a whole year’s 
enjoyment. But the animal frame 
demands recreation as well as the 
more intellectual part of us; and 
Nature's temple is at least as 
redolent of holy feeling as the noblest 
reared by man. The Rhine? Cer- 
tainly the Rhine is not lightly to be 
spoken of. From Cologne to Bonn 
by rail, from Bonn to Coblentz by 
steamboat, you must be either very 
stupid or very fastidious if either 
portion of the journey fail to move 
you. Still something would be amiss 
even there. We defy you to come 
and go, as a mere bird of passage, 
more than once by such a route 
as this, and fail to perceive that the 
scene palls upon you. What can 
you make of the Drachenfells now, 
sitting upon a bench in the boat's 
stern, that you did not make two years 
ago? Nothing; indeed, less than no- 
thing. Upon my honour, that Corrie 
is not half'so remarkable as I had im- 
agined it tobe. These ruins—really 
one is not surprised that the heresy 
should gain ground which strips 
them of old romance, and reduces 
them to the rank of mere show-places, 
built for effect. Don’t let us go up 
the Rhine. It has lost all its charms 
since it became the “ highroad of na- 
tions.” And to attempt more in this 
month of August, either in Switzer- 
land or Italy, is out of the question. 
Very true, there are fine things in 
Saxony, and the Bohemian moun- 
tains are well worth a visit. So it is 
with the Hartz, though they be but 
mole-hills after all. But consider, 
there are scores of places on the sur- 
face of the round globe at least as 
deserving of notice as they. What 
say you, for example, to the Cataracts 
of the Nile, or the Hindu Coosh ? 
For our own parts, if we must go so 
far abroad, our fancy points to Pekin, 
or Timbuctoo. Will you go there ? 
Considerate reader, you have lived 
long enough in the world to be aware 
that few people ask the opinions of 
their neighbours, till their own minds 
have been made up in regard to the 
course which they propose to follow. 
We were, indeed, delighted when 
ou chimed in with our views touch- 
the necessity of change in the 
abstract; but we no more intended 
to take your advice as to the when 
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or where of the proposed movement, 
than Sir Robert Peel, in submitting 
his project for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws to his colleagues, intended 
to be guided by the decision at which 
they might arrive. You have kindly 
recommended about a dozen schemes, 
to the merits of each of which we are 
fully alive ; now hear us, and lose no 
time in making whatever prepara- 
tions you consider to be necessary. 

There stands upon the further bank 
of Loch Dochart a pleasant High- 
land habitation. It is neither very 
spacious nor remarkably well fur- 
nished, but it is sufficiently com- 
modious to afford to us and to our 
servants as much space as we shall 
require ; and dogs, gillies, rods, gaffs, 
and all the appliances of sport, are 
there in abundance. We rather 
think that you are as yet a stranger 
to the pleasant pastimes of grouse- 
shooting and salmon-fishing: ob- 
serve, that we have no wish to raise 
your expectations too high. You 
now what it is to follow a well- 
trained brace of pointers through 
stubble-field and clover. You have 
killed your birds single- handed, and 
your taste is not so entirely depraved 
as to prefer a battue to a day's shoot- 
ing ; and we have seen you land your 
three-pound trout with equal grace 
and skill on the grassy banks of the 
Colne. Don't, therefore, expect too 
much ; for, after all, as regards sport, 
the partridge is quite as game a bird 
in his way as the moor-fowl; and 
the trout in good season, if he be 
but large enough, gives pretty much 
the same sort of play with the salmon. 
Nevertheless, Nature is as true to 
her rule of change in regard to these 
matters as to others; and it will go 
hard with us if we fail to shew you 
some fun. Wherefore, hie thee 
home, and pack thy portmanteau 
with as much care as the time at our 
disposal shall admit of ——With what 
are you to fill it? Nay, you are less 
of a lover of the country than we 
took you to be if you require to be 
directed there. Gather up as much 
of your sporting gear as you may 
consider necessary for a month's so- 
journ among the hills, and be quick 
with it; for, punctually as the clock 
strikes nine, we must find ourselves 
at the Euston Square station to- 
morrow. 

Well met, and punctual! The 
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clock is ringing out the hour; now 
come, let us take our tickets, and be 
seated. We are off. By Jove, this 
is going, indeed! Thirty miles an 
hour at the least! How towns and 
villages, hill and dale, farm-house 
and gentleman’s seat, wood and mea- 
dow, sweep past us! Aie there no 
a by this train? Shall we 
be shot clean and clear from Euston 
Square to Princes Street? Not ex- 
actly so. Here we are, in two hours 
and twenty-five minutes, at Rugby, 
famous of old for the good men whom 
it has sent forth—doubly renowned 
now that the name of Arnold has 
become associated with it. He wasa 
noble fellow, the late master of that 
school, — generous, and, therefore, 
confiding ; trustful, and, therefore, 
skilful in creating a principle of good 
faith among his pupils. What a 
scholar he was, too! and how ex- 
tensively as well as accurately read ! 
And yet Arnold had his faults. 
There was by far too much of the 
dogmatist about him. He had lived 
for himself and within himself so 
long, that he had forgotten what was 
due to the opinions of others. Not 
of all others, observe; for it was a 
peculiarity in the intellectual con- 
formation of the man, that when he 
ave his confidence, he gave it abso- 
utely. Arnold did not know what it 
was to halt between two opinions. 
He despised Peel, and worshipped 
Bunsen. Now, we think that he 
was wrong in both cases. Peel has 
his weaknesses, and Bunsen his me- 
rits; but Peel’s is not a mind to be 
despised, any more than Bunsen’s 
deserves apotheosis. The former is 
shrewd, calculating, cautious, — on 
most topics connected with the science 
of government, well informed ; want- 
ing, to be sure, in originality of idea 
and in the vigour of purpose which 
arises out of it; but adroit, clever, 
and, when occasion suits, obstinate. 
Peel’s learning is confessedly not ex- 
tensive, for he is master of no lan- 
guages except his own, the Greek, 
and the Latin: but he has read the 
best authors whom England, Greece, 
and ancient Rome have produced ; 
and a memory more than ordinarily 
tenacious enables him to use their 
aphorisms gracefully. Peel will ne- 
ver take his place as a statesman 
beside Pitt; as an orator, beside Can- 
ning; as a political writer, beside 
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Burke ; or, as a philosopher, within 
a hundred miles of Bacon. But, 
compared with the pigmies of his 
own generation, he is a first-rate 
fellow, — his tergiversations, and 
financial blunders, and bullion Acts, 
notwithstanding. Of Bunsen, on the 
other hand, we are constrained to 
acknowledge, that, with much to ad- 
mire and much to love about him, he 
is, neither as a scholar nor as a 
statesman, exactly such as Arnold 
believed him to be. What a mess 
he has made of his philosophy of the 
Church! what a perfectly unread- 
able book is his great work on Egypt! 
Yet to him the Master of Rugby 
wrote and looked up as if the 
world contained none so worthy to 
be consulted on every controverted 
question of history, as well as on the 
application of the principles which 
history teaches to the management of 
human affairs. 

But this was not the only weak 
point in Arnold's character. He was 
dreamy in his views of the gravest 
things. He might not know it—he 
would have doubtless repelled the 
charge with indignation, had it been 
brought against him; but his writ- 
ings, one and all—not even excepting 
his sermons to the boys—breathe a 
spirit which, however amiable and 
beautiful it may be, comes very near 
to pantheism. Arnold’s religion was 
a thing more of the imagination than 
of the soul. He hated mysteries, 
and swept, rather than strove to ex- 
plain, them away. He had imbibed, 
without being fully aware of it, much 
of the philosophy of Kant in these 
matters. All his feelings were good, 
but they were precisely such as never 
can be rendered available for the 
permanent good of the world. The 
masses must be governed by forms, 
and they who seck to guide them by 
forms will not succeed unless their 
right to do so be recognised as spring- 
ing from some source higher than 
RP itical or even social convenience. 

ow Arnold’s church principles were 
confessedly as loose as those of 
Hobbes, or Bretschneider; and we 
are much afraid that they have spread 
further, and taken deeper root, than 
is generally supposed. We have 
heard of the growth of a new school 
in Oxford, whose teaching brings 
with it more to alarm us than that 
of either Puseyism or Puritanism ; 
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and of this Arnold seems to be the 
founder. Arnold’s biographer is at 
the head of it, and Arnold's views 
are those which he professes to dis- 
seminate. And yet Stanley is him- 
self but a convert of yesterday to 
these views. When he undertook 
to edit his master’s correspondence, 
it is by no means clear that he quite 
understood the character which he 
was going to describe. As he went 
on, the bold opinions of his hero 
startled him. He gave them to the 
press in fear and trembling, and, as 
every reader of his work will see, 
carefully avoided passing judgment 
upon them. The reception which 
was awarded to his book surprised 
no human being so much as himself. 
Sentiments which he had put upon 
record tremblingly, appeared to be 
accepted by the world without mis- 
giving. Immediately a revulsion 
began to take place in his own 
mind. He was no longer fright- 
ened at the work of his own hands. 
A sort of suspicion arose that, after 
all, Arnold might be correct; and 
hesitation in this instance led to the 
results which usually attend upon it 
where points of principle are at 
issue. ‘The doubting, timid recorder 
of another man’s opinions, became a 
convert to views which, when he 
began to write, had no attractions 
for him, but the reverse. And now, 
strong in the it which a suc- 
cessful biography has given, he incul- 
cates upon the youth whom his 
winning manners gather round him, 
principles, of which we will not pause 
to say more, than that either we 
have mistaken their drift and object 
entirely, or the Church will find, ere 
many years pass, a far more danger- 
ous party within her pale than any 
with which her articles and rubricks 
have as yet been brought into colli- 
sion. 

Were you never at Coventry? 
Nay then, friend, or have some- 
thing yet to see, which, if there be 
about you the good taste for which 
we gave you credit, will not be seen 
without interest. Of course your 
present idea of the place is of a 
smoky, filthy, squalid, mamufactur- 
ing town. So it is. Coventry abounds 
in squalor, is exceedingly filthy, 
stands constantly in a cloud of smoke, 
and is crowded with manufac- 
tories. But it abounds, at the same 
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time, in some of the most remarkable 
imens of medieval architecture 
which are to be found any where in 
England. The old church of St. 
Michael alone will repay you for 
the day which you shall. spend in 
the examination of it. What a fine, 
massive, Norman edifice it is! nei- 
ther cathedral nor parish church, 
but something intermediate between 
the two—gloomy and stern, almost 
too oan’ tee these Protestant times, 
which even in their worship enter 
into familiar intercourse with the 
Most High, and seem to forget that 
He is The Awful. And yet it is not 
fear neither—at least, not terror 
which we experience, as, passing under 
that noblearch, we move up the ascent 
ofthe high altar, and gaze from thence 
along the long aisle towards the 
huge west window. What a vista is 
before us! how prolific of thoughts, 
which bow, as it were, the human 
portion of us to the dust, while the 
spirit wings its flight upwards! Are 
not our sensations, while we stand 
alone in a crumbling edifice like this, 
a thousand-fold more sublime than 
those which take possession of us 
when listening to a Melville or Wil- 
berforce, in one of the spruce, the- 
atrical oratories, which the Londoners 
call churches? Surelyitisso. Surely 
our forefathers, rude as we are wont 
to account them, were in this more 
civilised than we, that they studied 
the uses to which their various struc- 
tures were to be turned; giving to 
God’s temples an architecture, of 
which, be the immediate causes what 
they may, the effects are every where 
the same. And the materials of 
which they made use, how appro- 
priate we feel that they are! ‘True, 
that red sandstone is yielding, and 
has yielded, to the pressure of the 
atmosphere ;—much of the elaborate 
tracery is effaced from the roof, and 
the huge columns have lost their 
fine edges ; but what then? ‘There 
they still stand, the limbs of an old 
a sustaining a giant's form ; pillars 
uilt for eternity, which nothing 
short of some great convulsion would 
have power to overthrow. Believe 
us, reader, that the men who laid 
the foundation of such an edifice as 
this could not be other than holy 
men. Their religion was a deep- 
seated panes their worship came 
from the soul. They met together 
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in one place—to pray: they did not 
seek to be amused or excited by the 
eloquence of their preachers. it 
be that such a state of feeling is in- 
compatible with the advances in me- 
chanical arts which their descendants 
are now making, and that, in pro- 
portion as we win an increased mas- 
tery over visible nature, we necessa- 
rily cease to acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon the Invisible ? 
Talking of the triumphs of skill 
over matter brings us immediately 
to York, where every thing within 
or without the place seems stamped 
with the impress of one man. Just 
look about you. js not this terminus 
a marvel in itself? See how many 
lines unite under one roof; and 
hearken to the hissing, snorting, 
shrieking sounds, which indicate the 
approach from all quarters of trains 
innumerable! This is Hudson's doing. 
He has as completely revolutionised 
the ancient city, as if he had come 
upon it at the head of a yar. 
army. York is no longer the capi 
of the north. Thriving it may be 
—we believe that it is—and its streets 
swarm continually with strangers, 
but they are all birds of passage. 
The poorer nobles and gentry who 
used, in our boyish days, to congre- 
gate here for the winter, spend their 
seasons elsewhere. It is so easy to 
reach the metropolis now, and the 
expense of conveyance is so moderate, 
that the most sober-minded of squires 
and parsons can no longer resist the 
temptation ; and London is thronged 
for a week or two in the spring, 
while York stands empty. Is it in- 
deed so? Not exactly. Society 
changes—it nowhere melts away. 
Both here and in Chester, thriving 
tradesmen occupy the houses which 
used to accommodate the élite of our 
untitled aristocracy ; and new streets 
are continually called into being, in 
order that new men may people 
them. And yet York retains some 
living relics of a bygone period, too. 
It has its musical archbishop ; and a 
dean, of whom the world says worse 
things than that he lets his deanery 
as soon as the term of his residence 
is over, and puts up the benefices of 
which he is the patron to sale. 
Thank God, such characters are dis- 
appearing fast from among the mi- 
nisters of the Church of England. 
They were the products ofan age, in 
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morals of universal laxity, in reli- 
gion of indifference ; which was not 
redeemed by the controversial tem- 
per that pervaded it all the while, 
and of which the keenest efforts were 
invariably directed against the first 
oe or pretence of spirituality 
elsewhere. It was ever your musi- 
eal archbishops, and deans, and rec- 
tors, whose tastes lay in the fox- 
covers oo day and in the ball-room by 
night, that headed the cry against 
such men as John Wesley ; and did 
their best to expel from the bosom of 
the Church men who, without being 
infected with Wesley's eccentricities, 
caught a portion of his zeal for the 
souls of their fellow-creatures, and 
laboured to save them. Thank God, 
archbishops, and deans, and rectors 
of this description, are fast disappear- 
ing from among us; and if in York 
a few specimens linger, let us bear 
with the scandal as well as we 
may, knowing that, in the course of 
nature, it cannot be of long continu- 
ance. 

Away we go, hurry-scurry, 
through scenes around which it 
would be pleasant to linger; but 
which it were vain to speak of, see- 
ing that we pass them by ere you, 
good reader, can be made to appre- 
hend so much as their locality. What 
is it to you that we point in the di- 
rection of the field where Charles 
set up his ill-fated banner, and where 
the tempests threw it down? Before 
= take up our meaning the vision 

as faded, and we find ourselves discus- 
sing, not realities, but the records of 
bygone events. Wherefore, be con- 
tent to understand that we are cross- 
ing the Tweed—that the old town on 
our right is Berwick—that we are 
fairly in Scotland, and, unless some 
accident befall, may count upon 
reaching Edinburgh in time for sup- 
per.——Did not we tell youso? Half- 
past ten, and here we are, snugly 
settled in Mackay’s, with all manner 
of carnal comforts before us; fish, 
flesh, and fowl, plenty of hot water, 
sugar in abundance, and whisky ad 
libitum. Be moderate, dear friend, 
for to-morrow we start again; and 
though the space to be compassed 
be comparatively narrow, we must 
be up and doing by early dawn, if 
we desire to get through it with day- 
light. A second tumbler? Well, 
byall means. Twotumblersaftersuch 
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a journey won't hurt us, but a third 
would be fatal : and so good-night. 
Farewell to steam for a season. 
Here in the ancient borough of 
Stirling we take our leave of rails, 
boilers, stuffed cushions, and such 
like ; and, transferring ourselves and 
appurtenances to an open barouche, 
prosecute our onward journey ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of Saun- 
ders, the sexagenarian post-boy, and 
his pair of sleek old horses. Saun- 
ders's driving is not, however, to be de- 
spised ; it gives ample leisure to look 
round ; and with such a sky as now 
shines above our heads, to look round 
upon such scenery as this is no or- 
dinary treat. What a fine thing is 
that old castle! how royally it looks 
down upon the rich, well-cultivated 
plain below, through which, with a 
thousand links and turnings, old 
Forth winds her way! Observe, 
too, where, side by side, the old and 
the new bridges stand: the first, a 
fitting relic of chivalrous days gone 
by; the second, a becoming memo- 
rial of modern skill—perfect when 
produced, yet, through the rapid 
progress of things, already well-nigh 
useless. Where is all this to end ? 
After the world shall have been 
overspread by a network of rail- 
roads, is some new invention to set 
them aside in their turn, and bal- 
loons, or it may be wings, to lift us, 
in our journeys, above the necessities 
of earth and its locomotives? Mean- 
while, observe whither we are going. 
We sweep round the castle-wall— 
we trot briskly by fair Craig-forth 
towards the bridge of Drip—we see 
on either side fields waving with 
yellow corn, and young plantations 
springing up, through which the 
waters of the Teath are glancing. 
Reader, all this fertile valley was, 
in the recollection of men not old, a 
barren heath. There, where the 
wheat is yielding its sixty-fold, the 
purple heather waved ; here, on the 
other side, where the turnips promise 
such abundance, a swamp corrupted 
the atmosphere. The skill and in- 
ay of man have changed the 
owling wilderness into a garden. 
Are we not taught a lesson by this? 
Why is it that people will talk about 
over-population and the want of em- 
ployment? Upon what grounds car: 
our Iandowners and farmers justify 
the unmanly fears which they ex- 
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press—if, indeed, they entertain them 
—of foreign competition? Can Great 
Britain, and much more Ireland, be 
said to have reached the limits of its 
capability, so long as mosses and 
moors, a thousand times more exten- 
sive than this, remain unreclaimed ? 
or will any reasonable man pretend 
to say that agriculture, even in our 
worst-cultivated districts, has attained 
to perfection, Why, there is not a 
field between London and Blair- 
drummond, which may not, with 
moderate skill, be brought to pro- 
duce at least one-half more grain 
than it now produces ; and, as to our 
waste lands, we verily believe, that 
were they wisely dealt with, they 
would soon render us an exporting 
country. It is all nonsense this 
cavilling and losing heart. Un- 
doubtedly Sir Robert Peel was not 
the man by whom the abolition of 
the corn laws ought to have been 
effected, and the outrage offered to 
the moral sense of the great Con- 
servative party can never be for- 
given. But let not the gentlemen 
of England lose heart. They must 
take the lead again in legislating for 
the country, and they will be able 


in every sense to do so, provided 
they bend their back for awhile to 


the burden. We have no more 
misgivings in regard to the ability 
of England to hold her own in 
the corn-market against the world, 
than we doubt her power, should 
evil days come again, to withstand 
the world in arms. 

There is Callender, and a lovelier 
village you will not find within the 
limits of this lovely island. Observe 
with what subdued grandeur these 
black rocks, tufted with blacker 
pines, overhang us on the right ;— 
look before you, and see where Ben- 
jedi pushes out her base, sloping down 
into the pass, which, if you follow 
it, will lead you to the Trossachs. 
Turn to the left, and there you will 
take in the brown hills that shelter 
Aberfoyle, and hold the silver waters 
of Loch Ard, deep in the hollow 
of their hands. ‘These are scenes 
which must be visited, though not 
to-day, for we will follow the road 
which winds upwards, and enter 
upon the pass of Llenie. How 
magnificent it is. Now behold the 
mother of mountains rearing her 
crest three thousand feet and more 
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into the clear sky, without a cloud 
or mist streak to hide or obscure it. 
Listen to the roaring of the water. 
Down there, far, far below the road 
where we are ascending, the Llenie 
river rushes, making its way over 
rock and stone, eddying and flow- 
ing as human passions eddy and 
flow, when, from time to time, they 
are either soothed or irritated. ‘There 
you may catch a glimpse of the 
waterfall just where the rocks se- 
parate; while, on your right, the 
dwarf oak climbs in beautiful masses 
upwards and upwards to the bell- 
top. Now we have turned the 
angle, and you may see where the 
lake ends and the river begins. 
Beautiful Loch Lubnig! Among 
all the shects of silver that interlace 
the mountain ranges of old Scot- 
land, there is none more chaste, none 
more holy in their associations than 
thou art. The wise and the good 
have sailed upon thy bosom often, 
and sat, under the influence of the 
spirit of the place, upon thy green 
banks. Why should we name them, 
or even in thought recall the past? 
But one among the throng has left 
the impress of her image here, and 
to us, at least, it has become as 2 
divinity. Be itso. The world was 
no fit place for her. She was too 
good, too fair, too highly gifted, to 
maintain the battle of life, or carry 
it into old age; and, therefore, in 
the very bloom of youth and beauty, 
and an opening fame, God took her. 
Pass lightly by that cottage on the 
mountain-side. It is desolate now, 
and falling to decay ; but there she 
dwelt the few years of her woman’s 
= and her spirit seems still to 
inger where in the body she best 
loved to dwell. 

Go on Saunders. We cannot suffer 
memories of this sort to unfit us for 
the duties of the present. Sorrow 
for the departed becomes sin when 
we too much indulge it; and there- 
fore, drive on, good man, faster, 
faster, that we may be carried beyond 
the influence of associations which too 
much sadden. Loch Lubnig is be- 
hind us now. Loch Earne is stretch- 
ing away under Benvorlech, towards 
Ferntower; and we are in the 
gorge of Glen Ogle. Wilder scenes 
there doubtless are, both in the high- 
lands of Scotland and elsewhere, yet 
this is wild enough. These rocks and 
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stones, scattered, as in a shower, over 
the sides of the mountains, have lain 
there only since the year 1753. They 
fell on the same day, and amid 
the same convulsion of nature, that 
saw one half of Lisbon overthrown ; 
and a good old Scottish minister had 
the fortune to witness their descent, 
and survived to describe it. Conceive 
these peaks rocked to and fro, like 
the masts of a tall ship in a storm. 
Imagine, if you can, the crash of their 
fall—the effect upon your own 
nerves, as, on a horse, motionless 
through terror, you sate, yourself 
stiffened to a statue, and saw the 
mountains bow their heads. Con- 
ceive this, if you can, and then you 
will know what he must have felt, 
who, on a sabbath morning, had 
ridden forth to perform the public 
duties of his office, and found himself 
suddenly arrested by the hand of an 
earthquake, and compelled, in this 
very gorge, to watch its terrible 
operations. 

We have won the ascent ; we stand 
upon the brow of the hill. It is time 
that we should, for the sun has gone 
down behind the far-off mountains, 
and the shadows are beginning to 
deepen. Look through the glen, 
and beyond the river which you 
see reflecting back the tints of a 
bright azure sky, and you will notice 
a white house among trees. Make 
for that, Saunders; and get your 
beasts into a trot again; they will 
grow too stiff else. ‘That's it, that’s 
it. What! Bottoch, Torrum, Ban, 
do you recognise your master al- 
ready? Good dogs, good dogs;— 
down, down. You must not stand 
in the way of the hearty, yet re- 
spectful shake of the hand with 
which Callum bids us welcome. And 
you, too, Dougald,—you’ve grown 
three inches, at least, in the course 
of the year. If you go onat this rate, 

boy, we must get you into the Life 
* Guards. You will be too big even 
for the Ninety-Second. And so 
every thing is in order as usual. 
Ah, Callum, what a treasure you 
have in your old woman ;—and Jean 
and Mary,—what strapping wenches 
they are! Yes, yes, we aod bronght 
each of them a present from London: 
a shawl for the old woman, ribands 
and brooches for the girls; a snuff- 
mull for yourself, and for the callant 
the skeen-dhu that we promised him. 
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Now then for supper, and after that 
such sleep as comes of fresh heather 
beds and sheets, white as old Marion’s 
skill in bleaching can make them. 
Never, if you can help it, make a 
toil of a pleasure. Only gentlemen 
from Cockaigne, and subaltern offi- 
cers whom the colonel or one of his 
friends may admit to a couple of 
days’ run upon his moors, get up at 
midnight themselves, and drag dogs, 
keeper, and gilly, prematurely to the 
hill. ‘Take your usual dose of sleep, 
like a man, and at seven o'clock, or 
half an hour later, a comfortable 
breakfast will be ready for you. 
There now ;—don't you think that 
this hot coffee, rich cream, admirable 
barley scones, broiled salmon, and 
butter, of the flavour of which there is 
no power any where, except in the 
highlands, to form so much as a con- 
ception — are infinitely more to the 
purpose than a bowl of porridge. 
Sit down, then, and satisfy Nature. 
Our ground beginning just half-way 
up the not very steep hill that lies 
behind us, and time being exactly as 
extended or as narrow as we choose 
to make it, there is no necessity that 
we can see, for precipitating matters. 
You decline a mouthful of moun- 
tain-dew to wind up with? By all 
means, so do we; though Dougald 
and Allan, if you pass the quaich, will 
shew you that they take a different 
view of this important matter. Now, 
then, up with the gun upon your 
shoulder; and satisfy yourself that 
no single appointment has been for- 
gotten: your caps are in the proper 
pocket—your powder-flask is handy 
—shot and wadding are alike ready 
for use—and screw and spare nipples 
have been provided. Carry all these 
about your own person ; for though 
you may not once require them 
throughout the day, the conscious- 
ness that every possible accident has 
been provided against, will steady 
your hand marvellously. The spare 
ramrod you will, of course, give in 
charge to Allan; you could not carry 
that without great inconvenience. 
But it will be your own fault if you 
need it. Don't be flurried. Cer- 
tainly, to you, who are about to hear 
it for the first time, the spring of the 
pack from the heather is a nervous 
thing ; but there is no occasion to get 
frightened, nor, as a necessary con- 
sequence, to break your ramrod in 
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the hurry of loading after you shall 
have missed with both barrels. Come 
on, then. 

Stop, dear reader, for a moment or 
two, at the point to which we have 
attained, and look round you. The 
air is fresh and balmy. The pleasant 
rain of last night has left just as 
much of moisture on the ground as 
will help the dogs to take up -the 
scent ; and the wind, blowing gently 
from the West, will favour us admi- 
rably as soon as we shall have topped 
the hill, The sky, also, is fleecy, the 
clouds hanging like a grey curtain 
over it ; yet their consistency is so de- 
licate, that we have all the beauty of 
the sunshine without suffering the 
slightest inconvenience. Stop and 
look back. Did eye of man ever 
rest upon a more magnificent pano- 
rama?’ At our foot lies Loch Do- 
chart, a sheet of glass, with its little 
islands in the midst, one of which is 
crowned by the ruins of an old 
tower, concerning which, some even- 
ing when we have nothing better to 
do, Callum shall tell you astory. Be- 
yond is Benmore, cleft, as you see, 
into halves; each of which lifts its 
cone some four thousand or more 
feet above the level of the sea. Ob- 
serve these cozzies. Are they not 
terrifically grand? yet there the red 
deer haunts ; and thither, if you be 
disposed to learn what stalking is, we 
must climb some of these days. 
Sweep round your vision to the 
right. That huge mass is Cru- 
achan, and over the low hill, which 
we shall presently command, will be 
seen Loch Awe in her glory. Right 
before you is Glenogle ; and to your 
left, Loch Tay; at the head of which, 
though concealed from our vision, 
stands one of the loveliest of High- 
land villages. It was for centuries 
the head-quarters of that gallant 
race, of whom a large portion have 
been driven to seek new homes 
for themselves beyond the Atlantic. 
Somehow or another the Macnabs 
were not a fortunate clan. Their 
powerful neighbours, the Campbells, 
first overshadowed, and ultimately, 
though not till many bloody skir- 
mishes had been fought, stripped 
them of the larger portion of their 
territories; of which the result was, 
that when quiet times came Macnab 
had degenerated into the station 
of a poor Highland gentleman. His 
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castle, of which you may just ob- 
serve a fragment, fell into ruins. 
He himself with difficulty kept up his 
state; and one by one his brothers, 
and nearest of kin, betook them- 
selves to emigration, and settled in 
the Canadas. The last who adhered 
to the land, and as much as possible 
to the customs of his fathers, was an 
eccentric man, a giant in strength, 
somewhat of . ens in the -— 
of it, and profoundly ignorant of the 
satanaic auto of sale and writ- 
ing. He is said to have fad a family 
of eighty sons, all of them illegitimate ; 
and he died at the age of ninety-three, 
after dividing the wreck of his pro- 
perty among his favourites. We do 
not know that so much as one of them 
remains. The last of whom we had 
any cognizance obtained for his por- 
tion a farm on Loch Venechar side, 
which he sold about twenty years 
ago. Whither he betook himself af- 
terwards, we never heard. 

The dogs are pointing. Go more 
4 to them, but take it quietly. 
They will stand till this time to-mor- 
row; so keep yourself cool, and fire 
deliberately. Single out the old 
birds, you cannot mistake them ; and 
if you bring both down, you may 
afterwards do with the pack what 
you will. Soho, Bell, steady—down, 
steady. Dont’t head her, pray—just 
keep on a level with her nose, but if 
you value your sport throughout the 
day, never pass her by. There, why 
don’t you fire. ‘Too far off? Why, 
man, you might have killed right 
and left had you been a little less 
neryous ; and the worst of it is, that 
these dogs are so little accustomed to 
see the birds pass unscathed, that 
if you repeat the experiment again, 
the chances are that they will hunt 
for you no more throughout the day. 
Did you ever see any thing more 
beautiful? Observe how they work 
one with another, Bell ranging wide 
as if to reconnoitre the ground: and 
Don, moving at asteadier pace, so that 
nothing may escape him. Ha, there 
you are again. It is Don’s turn this 
time, and he must on no account be 
disappointed. Come, we will both go 
up. Take you the right, I will take 
the left, and mind, we must secure 
the old couple between us. Gently, 
gently, the birds are running. Don't 
_ see that fellow poking u 

is long neck, and looking bac 
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from every tuft and burroch as he 
reaches it. Let the dogs go alone 
for awhile. We shall but frighten 
the pack before the time if we keep 
up with them. Good, they are set- 
tled at last. Step out, man ; there is 
no need to creep, and creeping, when 
birds are ever so little on the move, 
is bad policy. ‘Take your shot, how- 
ever distant they may seem to be; 
you can but throw it away. Well 
done. ‘Three birds down with four 
barrels fired, is not bad work. You 
have not bagged the hen. We saw 
her go off towards your gun, but 
never mind. Here is the old cock, 
and now we will follow. You 
marked them, Dugald. That's right. 
However, we cannot pass so much 
good-looking ground without a trial. 
We were sure of that. Another pack 
must be there; you see, Don has 
pointed again. Now, take it very 
coolly, for whether we get our brace 
this time or not, if we may only suc- 
ceed in driving the two packs into 
one, our sport for the rest of the day 
will be excellent. 

Gentle reader, who hast followed us 
thus far, we pray thee let us part in 
amity. If thou hast ever spent a 
week, or even a day, upon the moors, 
there can be no need to say to thee 
how cheerily the sportsman tramps 
across the heather, or with what un- 
wearied zeal his dogs and markers 
bear him company, and do their duty. 
Neither are we called upon to de- 
scribe how in a quiet nook, beside the 
pure well-head, whence the coolest 
and clearest water flows silently, 
sportsmen, markers, and dogs sit 
down to count their game first— 
about two hours after noon—and 
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then to discuss their luncheon. The 
appetites of highlanders of all ages are 
marvellous ; highland lads from their 
eighteenth to their twentieth year 
always eat as if they had fasted for a 
week. Wherefore hunches of cheese 
and entire cakes of oatmeal pass away 
in their hands like the stubble be- 
fore the wind, and disappear long 
before we have made an end of the 
less substantial sandwiches which fall 
toour share. Then comes the moun- 
tain dew, not to be spoiled by profane 
admixture with the pure element; 
but in the case of Allan and Dougald 
to pass hissing hot over their gul- 
lets, the water following in its proper 
order, and overtaking the alcohol 
where it may. An hours’ rest fol- 
lows, and then with energies renewed 
we all return to our sport, our aim 
seeming to grow better as day wears 
apace; and the bag becoming so 
stuffed and laden, that the lads are 
forced to take by turns the duty of 
bearing it. Never fire a shot, how- 
ever, after the sun goes down. The 
law, which is founded in this as in 
other respects, on sound philosophy, 
has given to the birds of the air and 
wild beasts of the field, all the hours 
between sun-set and sun-rise; and 
you, if there be anything of the ge- 
nuine sportsman about you, will not 
infringe uponthem. Therefore work 
we now our way homewards, and let us 
reach it in time to enjoy a comfortable 
wash, and a thorough change of ha- 
biliments ere we sit down to table. 
For the rest, believe us that twelve 
hours of the hill have no tendency to 
provoke much conversation. nd 
so good night, for we are sleepy. 
Reader are you ? 








Tue elections, with their tumult and 
confusion, have passed away, 2nd 
once more the principles, passions, and 
poe of the people of England, 

ve found the voice and the vent 
happily provided for them by the 
Constitution. In a few months, per- 
haps in as many weeks, the work of 
legislation will recommence; and 
we shall be greatly disappointed if 
the very first session of the new par- 
liament do not give us at least one 
measure by which it may be recol- 
lected in all time to come. We have, 
of course, some particular measure 
in our eye as THE measure which is 
to be the glory of the newly elected 
legislature ; and our readers, we 
trust, will not be surprised when 
we place in that rank the scheme 
of Sanitary Reform, to which the 
Prime Minister and her majesty’s 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests stand pledged. It is a mea- 
sure which cannot now be delayed. 
If its own surpassing importance 
and acknowledged urgency did not 
furnish an irresistible plea for its 
immediate adoption, the attitude of 
the public, the rare unanimity of the 
press, the earnest conviction of the 
more enlightened members of society, 
and the growing intelligence of the 
masses, would force it upon the at- 
tention of the government. The very 
failure of Lord Morpeth’s praise- 
worthy attempt at the end of the 
last session, the ridiculous exclusion 
from the operation of the bill of 
that part of her majesty’s dominions 
which stands most in need of sani- 
tary improvement—the now notori- 
ous City of London—and the con- 
temptible character of the opposition 
both in and out of parliament, have 
facilitated the work of legislation. 
A well-considered and really efficient 
measure will be sure to pass by a 
large majority. All parties are more 
or less committed to its support—the 
followers of Sir Robert Peel no less 
than those of Lord John Russell ; 
and even the country party, with all 
its respect for the habits and usages 
of our ancestors, wili scarcely be in- 
duced to throw the shield of protec- 
tion over the filth in which they 
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were content to live, and the health- 
and-life-destroying habits in which 
they indulged. Happily for the cause 
of sanitary reform there is no poetry 
in filth, no element of the pictur- 
esque in pigstyes. Though, accord- 
ing to the witty saying of the late 
Sidney Smith, “All men begin by 
living in pigstyes,” there is so lit- 
tle of dignity in that ancient habit 
that it may be laid aside without ex- 
citing any of that alarm which usu- 
ally attends upon innovation. 

The recent elections, too, have eli- 
cited several satisfactory indications 
of the progress which the sanitary 
movement is making ; and have ad- 
ded, in the persons of Lord Ashley 
and Mr. Slaney, two sturdy cham- 
pions to the comparatively small 
body of ardent supporters within the 
House. Among the indications to 
which we allude, we may specify the 
address of Mr. Disraeli to his con- 
stituents, in which he endeavoured 
to prove his sincere devotion to the 
interests of the people, by reverting 
to the part which he took in setting 
on foot the Health of Towns’ Asso- 
ciation. Whether the working mem- 
bers of that useful body could cer- 
tify to the continuance of his zeal 
in the cause of sanitary reform, 
is a question which we will not 
press. If he has been less active 
than might have been desired, we 
must recollect how much his time 
has been taken up in abusing Sir 
Robert Peel, in splitting political 
straws, and in exalting that favoured 
race with whom he has so profound 
asympathy. Todo him justice, we 
must say that he has introduced, at 
least, one wholesome truth into his 
recent fictions, in the shape of a very 
pa description of a group of 
1abitations for the poor, such as 
are to be found in almost any part 
of the three kingdoms at the present 
time. 

The election for Westminster has 
also some significance in relation to 
sanitary reform ; for to the exertions 
of Mr. Cochrane, in certain matters 
of a sanitary tendency, it is probable 
that he owed all the respectable sup- 
port which he obtained. The cause, 
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however, has not lost much by the 
failure of one whose achievements in 
another field would probably have 


continued to eclipse the splendour of 
his brightest and best ormances 
on behalf of the public th. 


But though the voice of sanitary re- 
form has not been mute at the hus- 
tings, it has made itself heard rather in 
the low tones of a settled conviction, 
than as the tumultuous expression of 
__—_ will. It is evident that no 

cient agitation for sani re- 
form has yet set in. Indeed, the 
expression of the public will upon 
the hustings was altogether dispro- 

rtioned to the occasion, and as 

iscreditable to the sense and dis- 
cernment of the people, as the pro- 
crastinating and vacillating conduct 
of the government has been injurious 
to its reputation for practical and 
business-like talent. 

For these and other reasons, which 
we need not stop now to particularise, 
we entertain a confident hope that a 
large and practical measure of sani- 
tary reform will be carried early in 
the first session of the newly elected 
parliament, without political agita- 
tion. But though this rude and 
boisterous method of enforcing the 
popular will may not be necessary, 
the ministry have a right to look to 
the people for such sympathy and 
support as may bear them up against 
the opposition of that small and vex- 
atious minority which represents the 
narrow and petty spirit of parochial- 
ism. It would be most unreasonable 
in the people to expect from the 
government or the legislature a zeal 
for sanitary improvement which they 
themselves do not feel. The experi- 
ence of the last session ought to 
have taught them how little of ge- 
nuine sympathy with the cause had 
found its way into the House of 
Commons ; “ how stale, flat, and un- 
profitable,” in comparison with the 
meanest and pettiest of party squab- 
bles; how exceedingly uninteresting, 
as compared to an attack on the 
character, motives, and policy of Sir 
Robert Peel, the short-comings of 
the Irish landlords, or the alleged 
reeey of the Poor-law Commission, 
this great question of health and life 
was felt to be. Postponed from week 
to week, and month tomonth, brought 
on at a period of the session when it 
could not possibly pass, the House 
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counted out upon the second reading, 
every principle which gave a value 
to its details sacrificed, rendered 
eminently ridiculous by uncalled-for 
omissions, abandoned to the attacks 
of a miserable clique of obstructives, 
Lord Morpeth’s unhappy bill died of 
sheer inanition, the jest and by-word 
of the session. And then the discus- 
sions on the bill—within the memory 
of man, was there ever any thing so 
disgraceful? From the first unto- 
ward prophecy of Lord Lincoln, that 
the attempt to include the City of 
London in the bill must fail, to the 
last objection of Mr. Stuart, scarcely a 
thought or a word fell from member 
or minister to redeem the low and gro- 
velling character of the discussions. 
With the exception of one or two 
és in the opening speech of 

ord Morpeth, the entire debate was 
eminently disgraceful to the sense 
and feeling of the House. It was 
strictly modelled on the style of the 
vestry of Marylebone. Every argu- 
ment had a smack of the parish in 
it; every thought seemed inspired 
by the very spirit of Beadledom. 
We listened in vain for the biting 
sarcasm of Disraeli, the stinging 
attack of Roebuck, the brilliant de- 
clamation of Sheil, the classic elo- 
quence of Macaulay, or the honest 
expostulation of Sir Robert Inglis. 
The statesman who finds a solace 
amid all his disappointments, in the 
thought that he shall be remembered 
with gratitude in the poor man’s 
cottage ; the apostle of free-trade, 
who professes to have been mainly 
actuated in his exertions by a regard 
to the true interests of the people ; 
the democrat, who abuses the Poor 
Law for its inhumanity ; the econo- 
mist, who would put a stop to our 
attempts to suppress the slave-trade, 
because of the sufferings they entail ; 
the advocate of peace principles, who 
abhors war for its cruelty ; the friend 
of temperance, who traces half the 
poverty and crime of the country 
to an abuse of spirituous liquors ; 
and the religious man, who acknow- 
ledges the fatal reaction of the phy- 
sical on the moral nature of men— 
not one of these could find a word to 
say in favour of a measure which 
had for its object to preserve the 
health and lives of the people, to give 
the poor man the air, light, and wa- 
ter, which are among the first necessa- 
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ries of existence; to ensure to him 
cheap food, by applying the disease and 
death-producing refuse of our towns 
to the soil; to render poor-laws un- 
necessary, by substituting prevention 
for cure; to put an end to the very 
diseases which decimate the unhappy 
freight of the slave-ship, and con- 
stitute seven-eighths of all the mi- 
series of war; to apply to intem- 

rance the only effectual remedy, 
in the shape of decent and healthy 
habitations for the poor; and to 
strengthen the hands of the religious 
teacher by removing the most seri- 
ous impediments to the success of his 
sacred mission. It says little for the 
patriotism of the representatives of 
the people, that such a subject should 
have been discussed in such a spirit ; 
it says less for the people themselves, 
that they should have set them an 
example of such disgraceful indiffer- 
ence. No wonder that Lord Mor- 
peth, in addressing his constituents, 
should not be able to refer to the 
subject “without some feelings of 
pain and regret ;” no wonder that, 
after expressing his willingness to 
bear any blame which properly at- 
tached to him, he should feel con- 
strained to use this emphatic lan- 
guage: “Let my countrymen con- 
demn me as they may, only do not 
let them hold me, do not Tet them 
hold the new parliament, do not let 
them hold themselves, absolved, if 
they do not, either in their places as 
members of parliament, or as con- 
stituents keeping their representa- 
tives to their duty, insist upon early 
and efficient legislation on the sub- 
ject.” Not satisfied with this strong 
and pointed appeal, his lordship, after 
quoting the pregnant figures of the 
Registrar-general, which shew that 
in the last half of the year 1846 and 
the first half of the current year, the 
excess of deaths over and above the 
average in a part of England alone 
amounts to 34,000, adds,—“ But what 
I contend is, that no one’s conscience, 
—be they ministers of State, be they 
members of parliament, be they 
members of corporations, or be they 
citizens of any class,—ought to hold 
them harmless, if, in time coming, 
they offer any obstruction, or suffer 
any obstruction to be offered, to the 
immediate adoption of sanitary re- 
form.” 

The great difficulty with which 
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the advocates of sanitary reform have 
to contend, is the apathy of the peo- 
ple in all that concerns the preserva- 
tion of health and life. It has never 
occurred to them to look upon health 
as property. They forget that it is 
by it alone that they are enabled to 


_ earn a livelihood; that the strength 


of their bodies, the skill of their 
hands, and even the operations of 
their minds, are directly contingent 
upon the continuance of their health ; 
that upon it depends their own sub- 
sistence, and the support of wife and 
children ; that without it they must 
bid adieu to comfort, to independence, 
to all hope of bettering their condition 
or rising in the world; that, in a word, 
in every conflict with outward thin 

in the pursuits of peace as in the 
struggles of war, health is victory 
and disease defeat. 

But not only is the great mass of 
the people unconscious of, or indif- 
ferent to, this great truth, but those 
to whom a conviction of the value 
of health is most essential are the 
last to feel it and to act upon it. In 
the tailors’ workshop and in the 
printing-office, where men rot like 
sheep in the marshes, poisoned by 
impure air ; among the fork-grinders 
of Sheffield, and in the noisome cel- 
lars of Liverpool; you will find 
this indifference at its height. The 
inhabitants of these places are not 
ignorant of their danger, but cus- 
tom has blunted their feelings. 
They know that they are doomed to 
a sickly existence and an early grave, 
that in their peaceful occupations they 
have not even the soldier’s chance 
of escape, and that with scarcely 
an exception they will die before 
their time; but they are fatalists 
almost to a man, and, as far as this 
part of their creed is concerned, might 
as well be Mahometans as Christians. 
The very men who would move 
heaven and earth to maintain some 
petty usage of their trade, or to resist 
the most unimportant innovation 
upon their so-called rights, will suffer 
themselves to be suffocated and poi- 
soned without a murmur, and even 
oppose the most unreasonable and 
vexatious obstacles to the humane 
attempts of the employer to improve 
their condition. But the infatuation 
of these men does not stop here ; for, 
in exact proportion as their occupa- 
tions are fatal to health and life, they 
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are addicted to that destructive habit 
ofintoxication, which exertsso strange 
a fascination over the victims of phy- 
sical and moral wretchedness. 

This reckless disregard of health 
and life, this wanton waste of the poor 
man’s only property, this strange apa- 
thy in a matter so momentous, forms, 
as we have said, the great difficulty 
in the way of sanitary reform. The 
schoolmaster and the clergyman are 
sadly wanted here. The pulpit espe- 
cially must be put in requisition. 
Man must be taught his duty to his 
own body. The dictum of Samuel 
Johnson, that “to preserve health is 
a moral and religious duty,” must be 
enforced in the Church. Men must be 
reminded that long life, and, by infer- 
ence, the sound health of which it is 
the consequence and the sign, hold a 
prominent place among the tempo- 
ral blessings promised in Scripture. 
Above all, the minister of religion 
should bear always in mind, that 
every year snatched from unhealthy 
occupations or unwholesome habits 
and added to the term of human exist- 
ence, is so much added to his own op- 
portunities of usefulness,—so mas 
under Providence, to the sinner’s 
time of trial and repentance, and the 
Christian’s period of improvement. 
Hitherto the clergy have not exerted 
themselves in this promising field of 
Christian labour. Their thoughts 
have not been turned in that direc- 
tion. They have looked upon diseasé 
too much in the light of a punish- 
ment, and too little in that of a neces- 
sary and natural consequence of an 
infringement of God's laws revealed 
in man’s body, and in the elements 
by which it issupported. The pesti- 
lence bred and nursed in filth has 
been regarded asa providential pro- 
vision against a redundant popula- 
tion; and the merciful Being who 
has declared that he “ willeth not the 
death of'a sinner,” is supposed to have 
made express provision to ensure the 
premature death ofa man. We must 
not enter further upon this subject. 
Enough that we have invited the 
co-operation of the clergy in a work 
in which all their efforts are urgently 
required. They themselves are the 
best judges of their own opportunities 
and duties. 

In this truly Christian work of 
rousing the people of England to a 
sense of the value of health and 
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life, the members of the medical pro- 
fession may co-operate with even 
more effect. In their home minis- 
trations, and in that larger sphere of 
duty afforded by hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, they have golden oppor- 
tunities of impressing on the minds 
of all classes, but especially of the 
lowest, those simple rules for the 
preservation of health, of which nine- 
tenths of the people are grossly ig- 
norant, and the greater part of the 
remaining tenth disgracefully care- 
less. We know that many members 
of that most unselfish profession have 
already embarked heart and soul in 
the crusade against the causes of 
disease which swell the lists of their 
own patients, and, in a noble spirit of 
self-forgetfulness, are doing every 
thing in their power to dry up the 
foul springs of their own prosperity. 
How favourably does their conduct 
contrast with the narrow and jealous 
spirit of parochialism, which will not 
resign the least of local usages, though 
the lives of the poor are at stake, 
and the pockets of the rate-payers 
heavily taxed! It is more in sorrow 
than in anger that we have seen 
some dignitaries of the Church aiding 
and abetting, instead of sternly re- 
proving, this mean display of local 
selfishness. 

This leads us to the consideration 
of another serious impediment to 
sanitary reform, in the shape of local 
opposition,—an impediment more se- 
rious even than popular apathy. The 
people may be argued or frightened 
out of their indifference, but a parish 
vestry is not to be reasoned or ridi- 
culed out of its complacency. The 
all-sufficiency of local self-govern- 
ment, the intuitive sagacity of parish 
authorities, their sympathy with the 

r and needy, their perfect freedom 
rom every species of favouritism or 
corruption, the prompt attention they 
give to all complaints, and the speedy 
redress they afford to - ere 
are matters of notoriety admitting of 
no dispute. On the other hand, it is 
a melancholy truth, with which the 
genus Pay is profoundly im- 
pressed, that all governments are 
corrupt, all central boards tyran- 
nical, all consolidation dangerous, all 
centralisation fraught with ruin. 
England’s greatness,—nay, her very 
existence, depends on the integrity of 
the parochial system. The future 
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historian will, doubtless, date her 
decline and fall from the atrocious 
law which combined parishes into 
unions. Who knows what another 
step in the same direction might not 
occasion? What man, for instance, 
would undertake to answer for the 
national consequences of consolidating 
the nineteen paving-boards of the 
parish of St. Pancras? 

If any sceptic has the hardihood to 
doubt the surpassing excellence of 
local self-government, and the wis- 
dom of rejecting all impertinent in- 
terference of the State, let him turn 
to the corporation of the City of 
London, and be convinced. What- 
ever the disaffected may say to the 
contrary, we have it on the high 
authority of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, expressing their own “ deli- 
berate conviction,” that the “City of 
London, for health, cleanliness, ef- 
fective drainage, lighting, and for the 
supply of water to its inhabitants, 
cannot be surpassed.” If any doubt 
could exist as to the statements of 
these officials, it would be imme- 
diately dispelled by the conclusive 
testimony of the chief magistrate, 
who took occasion, in a very public 
and pointed manner, to express his 
satisfaction, “ that justice was so wil- 
lingly yielded to the Commissioners 
of Sewers ;” adding, that “he knew 
how warm they were in the just 
cause of sanitary regulation.” 

Deliberate misrepresentation is ob- 
viously as inconsistent with the pu- 
rity, as self-deception with the wisdom, 
of local self-government; we must, 
therefore, either abandon our faith 
in the principle, or place implicit 
confidence in the Commissioners of 
Sewers and the lord-mayor. But 
we are sorely puzzled, for we read 
that, “On Toschen, May 25, Dr. 
Lynch, accompanied by several in- 
habitants of Farringdon Without, 
waited upon the lord-mayor, to re- 
present the immediate necessity for 
the adoption of measures to prevent 
the spread of disease engendered by 
want of ventilation and water, and 
by the enormous influx of Irish poor 
into the City of London.” Dr. Lynch 
(whose death from fever is a serious 
Joss to the sanitary cause in the City) 
stated, “that of all the thirty-six 
metropolitan districts, the ward of 
Farringdon Without is, perhaps, the 
worst.”, Perhaps the worst! He 
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then went on to specify some of its 
defects. Houses built back to back, 
and admitting of no ventilation; 
open cesspools, poisoning the air, 
overflowing into the cellars, and pol- 
luting the dwellings of the poor; 
sewers untrapped and clogged with 
filth for want of water; the dust 
contractors refusing to perform their 
duty without a gratuity, and leaving 
the offal unremoved for nine months 
at a time; the water supply, bad in 
— and small in quantity, laid on 
or only one hour three times a-week ; 
and cow-sheds, slaughter-houses, and 
knackers’-yards, suffered to exist in 
the midst of a crowded population, 
—such are a few items of the long 
catalogue of nuisances of which the 
worthy inhabitants of Farringdon 
Without professed to be eye-wit- 
nesses. We say professed, use 
if they really saw these things, and 
if our own eyes and nostrils have not 
deceived us a thousand times, we 
shall be obliged to adopt a new read- 
ing of the words, “deliberate con- 
viction,” which would be extremely 
distasteful to us. If the words deli- 
berate falsehood should suggest them- 
selves to our readers as nearer to the 
truth, we cannot help it. 

But this subject is too serious for 
jest. The only fitting tone in which 
to address the corporation of the City 
of London is one of disgust and in- 
dignation. These are the feelings 
with which the people of England 
are beginning to regard it ; and, if it 
does not soon shew signs of repent- 
ance and amendment, no power on 
earth can save it from a thorough 
and sweeping reform. Even its no- 
ble and official representative will 
not dare to speak in its favour. Such 
advocacy would only pour contempt 
upon himself. He has too much 
regard for his own reputation to at- 
tempt it. It would be ten times 
more fool-hardy than the boldest of 
the rash undertakings which the late 
witty canon of St. Paul’s accused 
him of being ready to embark in. 
The command of the Channel fleet 
would be nothing to it. The cou 
and discipline of our sailors a t 
help him out of that difficulty, but 
the corporation of the City of London 
has not a single quality to render 
their championship respectable or 
safe. The highest virtue it aspires 
to is a lavish hospitality, which has 
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more of the element of waste in it 
than of public spirit. As yet, the 
City of London has done nothing to 
redeem its character. It is still em- 
phatically the “nasty City”"—the 
great unwashed—the creator and 
abettor of nuisances—the apologist 
of Smithfield Market—the proprietor 
or lessee of Marlborough House, 
Peckham—the consistent opponent 
of all government interference —the 
proud exemplar of the purity, dis- 
interestedness, humanity, safety, and 
economy of local self-government. 

We rejoice to think that the prin- 
ciple of local self-government has 
found so remarkable an expositor of 
its true character and tendency. We 
have always been sceptical as to its 
advantages, and the City of London 
more than justifies our doubts. We 
now see that it is nothing else than 
the interested cry of local inefficiency, 
negligence, and cruelty. We know 
the meaning of its “ deliberate con- 
victions ;” we see through the hollow 
heartlessness of its patriotic profes- 
sions. With the public good for its 
pretence, it has private patronage 
and profit for its real object. It has 
liberty on its tongue, but tyranny in 
its heart. It is the vilest and mean- 
est of all the pretences which selfish- 
ness arrays in the garb of virtue. It 
is a braggart and a coward, boasting 
of its deeds, but afraid to submit 
them to inspection; refusing all 
guidance and control, not from any 
real confidence in its own sufficiency, 
but because it has made up its mind 
to walk in the narrowand filthy paths 
of its own choosing. 

The utter failure of the system of 
local self-government for sanitary 
purposes is notorious to all who have 
taken any pains to inquire into the 
subject. Even if the parochial sys- 
tem were perfect for all other pur- 
poses of administration, it must neces- 
sarily fail when applied to some ofthe 
chief measures of won? improve- 
ment. Drainage, especially, which is 
of vast importance to health, cannot 
be carried out by parishes. It pre- 
supposes an extensive area selected 
for that special object, surveyed and 
laid out with a scientific skill and 
judgment which few parishes have 
at their command, and which popular 
election is extremely unlikely to 


secure. 
We look upon local self-governs 
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ment, then—at least for sanitary 
pees whether the governing 

ly be a parish vestry or a town 
council—as a popular delusion, con 
demned by common sense and every- 
day experience. We are not advo- 
cates for the opposite system of cen- 
tralisation, as that term is generally 
understood, but if we had to make 
our choice between the two systems, 
we should prefer the most unpopular. 
We would rather trust to the central 
government than to the local autho- 
rities. The one is about as pure as 
the other, but government nomina- 
tion would secure a better class of 
officers than parish election. ‘There 
would be more delay in the one case, 
more blundering in the other. Under 
the one system we should waste time, 
under the other, money; under either 
we should lose temper and patience. 
The best interests of the people would 
suffer about equally under both sys- 
tems. As to the liberty of the sub- 
ject, that would seem more in danger 
from the system of centralisation. 
At any rate, under the system of 
local self-government, the rate-pay- 
ers have the satisfaction of choosing 
their own tyrants. The government 
of the country is a more distant re- 
flexion of their own prejudices and 
passions. The centralisation to which 
the people have a right to object as 
dangerous to liberty, is a system un- 
der which the government not merely 
superintends, assists, and advises, by 
means of a central board of skilled 
officials, chosen by itself, but appoints 
every local officer, and thus takes 
every part of the social machine into 
its own hands. Such a system never 
was in force in this country, and 
never will be. Those who ery out 
against Lord Morpeth’s bill as intro- 
ducing such a system, are either 
grossly mistaken or guilty of inten- 
tional misrepresentation. 

To our minds, the only good sys- 
tem of government for sanitary pur- 
poses, or, indeed, for local objeets 
generally, combines the local self- 

overnment which has so —_ 
ailed with the central control whic 
has never yet had a fairtrial. Under 
this system the crown would appoint 
a central board, and the parish or 
municipality a local executive. The 
government would furnish skilled 
guidance, the parish vestry or town- 
council, or whatever local body might 
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be thought best fitted for the duty, 
would raise the necessary funds, and 
appoint the local officers. As our 
sole object at present is to point out 
the leading obstacles to sanitary re- 
form, we shall not enter into any of 
the interesting and mosi i:uportant 
considerations which suggest them- 
selves in reference to the best mode 
of securing publicity and responsi- 
bility. The proper constitution of 
the central board, the necessity of 
the presence in parliament of one, at 
least, of its members, the qualifica- 
tions of the paid officers, of the sur- 
veyors, of the officer of health, of the 
proposed inspector of nuisances, — 
these topics, with several others 
which will occur to the reader, will 
be best considered when the provi- 
sions of Lord Morpeth’s new bill 
having transpired can be compared 
with the unfortunate bill of last ses- 
sion, and with that of Lord Lincoln. 
We cannot, however, quit the sub- 
ject of local opposition, considered as 
an obstacle tosanitary reform, without 
again expressing our conviction that 
a system which shall harmoniously 
combine the opposite and conflictin 
principles of centralisation and loca 
self-government, is the only one 
which can ensure efficiency, and at 
the same time guarantee the liberty 
of the subject, which is always best 
secured by a system of te and 
is sure to suffer when power is com- 
mitted to any single body or indivi- 
dual, however unexceptionable the 
mode of election or appointment may 
be. It is for this reason that our 
own constitution works so well. The 
Throne, the House of Lords, the 
House of Commons, and the Press, 
constitute four independent  ele- 
ments, the representatives of power, 
of wealth, of popular interests, and 
of the intellect of the country. Could 
either of them act alone, or obtain a 
decided preponderance, our liberties 
would be at an end, for they would 
have quite as much to fear from 
the House of Commons as from the 
throne itself, from the press as from 
the people. At present, the popular 
element has almost more power than 
can be safely entrusted to it with its 
existing state of enlightenment. 

In speaking of local opposition as 
a serious obstacle to sanitary reform, 
we must not omit to mention the 
grave inconveniences which arise 
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from submitting important questions 
of sanitary improvement to so igno- 
rant and prejudiced a body as the 
present parochial constituency. The 
rate-payers, even of a metropolitan 
parish, are totally unfit to decide upon 
any question in which present and 
prospective economy are placed in 
competition. The legislature has 
passed an act authorising parishes to 
establish baths andjwash-houses, but, 
by a strange oversight, has made the 
decision of the important question, 
whether they shall or shall not be 
set on foot, to depend upon the body 
of the rate-payers. Now, what has 
been the result of the poll in the 
parishes of St. George the Martyr 
and St. Andrew’s, Holborn, above 
Bars, which were united for this 
purpose ? Why, the rejection of the 
proposal by a majority of about three 
to one. Perhaps the near proximity 
of the last-named parish to the 
“nasty City,” may have had some- 
thing to do with the result. A des- 
perate resistance to soap and water, 
and a sturdy defence of dirt, was to 
be expected from people living within 
the humanising influences of Smith- 
field market ; and the hitherto suc- 
cessful opposition of the City autho- 
rities to the removal of that gigantic 
nuisance may haye stirred them up 
to a patriotic resistance to all inno- 
vation. But this would scarcely ac- 
count for a result which has also 
occurred in parishes more remote 
from the influence of the City’s bad 
example. The true explanation is to 
be found in the fact, that the large 
majority of those who take an active 
part in parish matters consist of 
tradesmen, and chiefly, perhaps, of 
petty tradesmen. ‘The more respec- 
table inhabitants (to their shame be 
it spoken!) rarely take any part in 
these local questions. Now, the trad- 
ing class, as distinguished from mer- 
chants and manufacturers, have very 
narrow views of pounds, shillings and 
pence. They are always looking to 
the immediate expense, and ever 
ready to vote against an increase of 
rates. The farthing in the pound is 
asimple and tangible affair compared 
with the remote saving to be effected 
by clean linen, renewed comfort, im- 
proved health, and increased self- 
respect. It is also, as we believe, no 
libel on the mass of the petty trades- 
men, who are so stirring in parish 
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matters, to accuse them of having 
we little sympathy with that habit 
of cleanliness which is said to be near 
akin to godliness. Men who wear 
one shirt a-week, take, perhaps, one 
bath a-year, and are not over parti- 
cular hens their personal appear- 
ance, see nothing revolting in filth, 
and cannot imagine the manifold 
advantages of baths and wash-houses. 
To appreciate such ay requires a 
better education than they have re- 
ceived, and more decent personal 
habits than the majority of their class 
have adopted. As a class, too, they 
are not remarkable for their sym- 
pathy with the poor; and, if the 
subscriptions to public charities be 
taken as a test, they certainly do not 
contribute to their support in a de- 
gree at all proportioned to their 
means. In all matters, then, which 
require enlarged views and sympa- 
thies, and especially in sanitary re- 
gulations, the constituency for the 
election of the local authorities ought 
to consist only of the more opulent 
rate-payers. 

Another and a very serious ob- 
stacle to sanitary reform is the apa- 
thy of the government. We do not 
mean to say that the present govern- 
ment is more indifferent than its pre- 
decessors, though the procrastination 
of the last session and the tone in 
which the subject of sanitary reform 
was discussed might well justify the 
charge. But we rest our accusation 
of indifference upon the existing 
sanitary state of establishments over 
which the government has entire 
control, and of whose condition they 
cannot plead ignorance. On the 13th 
of April of the present year, in the 
course of a debate in the House of 
Commons, Sir De Lacy Evans stated 
that “in the metropolitan barracks, 
a room thirty-two feet long and 
twenty broad is all the convenience 
afforded for the eating, sleeping, and 
general living of twenty men and 
non-commissioned officers, some two 
or three of the men being, in all 
probability, married.” It is probable 
that such a room would not afford 
to each inmate more than from 250 
to 300 cubic feet of air, or from a 
fourth toa third of the prison allow- 
ance. On the same occasion Colonel 
Lindsay stated, that in one case he 
had found an allowance of 351 cubic 
feet, and in another of 330. A re- 
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cent letter in The Times, with the 
signature of “A Voice from the 
Ranks,” draws especial attention to 
the King’s Mews Barracks, in which 
the accommodation for the men is 
nearly on a level with that for the 

ictures in the adjoining building. 
This letter, which was dated August 
7th, is worth an attentive perusal. 
We have every reason to believe 
that these statements apply still 
more forcibly to the benenale accom- 
modation provided in other parts of 
the kingdom. Now, we put it to the 
government, whether this neglect of 
the health of the soldier, who is en- 
tirely under its control, does not 
afford to the opponents of sanitary 
reform a handle for accusing it of 
hypocrisy. If it care so little for 
the health and comfort of men whom 
it pays and feeds, how should it 
take a very lively interest in the 
condition of the mass of the popula- 
tion? Does not this inconsistency 
give force to the accusation that the 
government, in bringing forward a 
measure of sanitary reform, is influ- 
enced solely by a desire for patron- 
age? Such accusations tell with 
great effect on popular audiences, 
who are very quick at noting such 
inconsistencies, and not indisposed 
to attribute corrupt motives to men 
in power. We recollect perfectly well 
the effect produced by a popular ad- 
dress from one of the vestry of Mary- 
lebone, when he stated that the pro- 
perty under the control of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests was 
notoriously badly managed, and the 
rates exorbitantly high. Government 
ought to be particularly careful how 
it gives so great an advantage to the 
enemy. 

The English government and peo- 
ple have not shewn themselves very 
apt scholars in the school of sanitary 
reform. This has arisen much less 
from want of capacity than from 
want of attention ; for there is cer- 
tainly no nation of modern times 
which has produced so many first- 
rate men in almost every department 
of human learning, science, and skill, 
as England. If her present back- 
wardness in the matter of public 
health be in any degree due to a want 
of aptitude for learning, the defect is 
mainly shewn in a certain narrow- 
ness of comprehension and a low 
developement of that faculty, what- 
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ever it be, which confers the power of 
generalisation. 

Nor can it be said that this is one 
of the subjects for which, as for cer- 
tain departments of the fine arts, 
our countrymen exhibit a national 
inaptitude ; for the greatest Hygienic 
discovery ever made—that of Vacci- 
nation—is an English discovery. In 
the noble science of preventive medi- 
cine, Jenner stands facile princeps: 
as a discoverer, side by side with 
Harvey and Bell; but as a benefactor 
of his species, alone. And yet this 
great man, who has been the instru- 
ment, under Providence, of saving 
more lives than all the wars since his 
time have destroyed, has no conspi- 
cuous monument in this metropolis, 
while the statues of kings and war- 
riors prance at the corners of our 
leading thoroughfares, or soar into 
the clouds on columns of stone. Will 
no Milman arouse the nation to wi 
off this disgrace? Can no one 
found ambitious or patriotic enough 
to associate himself with the immor- 
tal name of Jenner? There are 
scores of men in this opulent country, 
rich in time and money, who would 
find a useful employment for both in 
rousing Englishmen to a sense of 
their duty to their country, and the 
unpaid debt of gratitude they owe to 
one of the greatest benefactors of his 
race. The advantage of such a whole- 
some agitation would not end with 
the erection of a monument. The 
tribute paid to the greatest discoverer 
in preventive medicine would give a 
new importance to the science, of 
which he must ever be esteemed the 
chief ornament. 

It is not, therefore, from want of 
general talent, nor from any special 
Inaptitude for the study of the science 
of on that the science of the 
public health, and the practice of the 
wholesome principles which it incul- 
cates, have been hitherto neglected. 
A certain narrowness of apprehen- 
sion and a deficiency in the power of 
generalisation, combined with inat- 
tention, lie at the root of our neglect 
of sanitary measures. We will illus- 
trate our meaning by a few examples. 

In March, 1774, the House of 
Commons appointed a Committee of 
Inquiry into abuses committed in 
gaols, detaining prisoners for their 

. . Fothergill and Mr. Potts, 
the surgeon, were amongst the wit- 
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nesses examined. They were asked 
their opinions on the gaol eae. 
They answered that it proceeded from 
a number of persons Maing confined 
in a close place, and not kept clean ; 
and they recommended, as a preser- 
vative to the courts of judicature, 
that the prisoners should be well 
washed before they were brought 
into court, and provided with clean 
clothes, and that the prisons should 
be often cleansed, scraped, white- 
washed, and painted, and provided 
with hot and cold baths. The great 
philanthropist of that age, Howard, 
was examined on the same occasion, 
and gave some startling details of the 
amount of disease to which the filthy 
and neglected state of the prisons 
gaverise. He said that at Launceston 
the keeper, deputy monees, and ten 
out of eleven prisoners lay ill of the 
gaol distemper; at Monmouth, the 
keeper and three of the prisoners, lay 
dangerously ill; andat Oxford, eleven 
died last year of the small-pox. He 
described the gaols themselves, and 
particularly the felon wards, as nasty, 
dirty, close, and unhealthy, and in no 
way proportioned to the number of 
unhappy persons confined there. 
The county gaol at Horsham was 
particularly specified as not having 
for felons, nor even for debtors, the 
smallest outlet; but the poor un- 
happy creatures were ever confined 
within doors, without the least 
breath of fresh air. 

Now, mark the patriotic prompti- 
tude of the legislature three quarters 
of a century ago, and compare it with 
the cruel procrastination of the last 
parliament. Howard was examined 
before the Committee of the Honse 
of Commons in March 1774, and in 
that very session Mr. Popham, mem- 
ber for Taunton, brought in two bills, 
one for the relief of prisoners who 
should be acquitted, respecting their 
fees; and another for preserving the 
health of prisoners and — 
the gaol distemper; both of whi 
acts passed that session. What, on 
the other hand, have we been doing ? 
What use have we made of 
labours of our parliamentary com- 
mittees? What steps has the legis- 
lature taken to carry into effect their 
sound and reasonable recommenda- 
tions? We blush . = record the 
disgraceful history. In the year 1838 
Drs. Southwood Smith, Arnott, and 
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Kay, acting under the Poor-law 
Commission, revealed the fearful 
ravages of fever and other fatal dis- 
eases in the districts of the metro- 
lis inhabited by the poorer classes. 
These inquiries were followed up by a 
committee of the House of Commons 
in 1840. The subject was then com- 
mitted to the able and diligent hands 
of Mr. Chadwick, who, after a most 
extended and searching inquiry, con- 
ducted throughout the years 1840 
and 1841, published his valuable 
Sanatory Report of 1842, with his 
Supplementary Report on Inter- 
ments in Towns. Lastly, a commis- 
sion was appointed in 1843, “To 
make further inquiries into the ac- 
tual state of large towns and popu- 
lous districts, and to devise the best 
means of promoting and securing the 
public health.” ‘This commission is- 
sued its first report in 1844, and com- 
leted its labours in the course of the 
ollowing year. In December 1844, 
the Health of Towns’ Association held 
its first meeting ; since which time it 
has done its utmost, with funds not 
exceeding the contributions to some 
obscure dispensary, tc prepare the 
people to understand the merits of 
the sanitary question, and to support 
the government in any measure 
which it might bring forward. 

In this period of nearly ten years, 
during which the broad facts of the 
sanitary question, and the necessity 
of sanitary reform, have been con- 
stantly before the public and the go- 
vernment, nothing effectual has been 
done. The government has been 
content with an annual promise in 
the speech from the throne for the 
last three sessions of parliament, and 
with two abortive bills, one brought 
in by Lord Lincoln, the other by 
Lord Morpeth. 

The legislature of 1774 were not 
content with parliamentary commit- 
tees and blue books. They lost no 
time in freeing the poor prisoner 
from that bondage to disease which 
was the most grievous fetter he was 
compelled to wear. The facts stated by 
Howard, and the opinions of Fother- 
gill and Potts, did not’merely play on 
the surface of their understandings, 
but sank deep into their hearts. They 
did not ask for ten years of inquiry 
and consideration. They left it to 
their degenerate successors thus to 
trifle with the sacred interests of 
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health and life. But we have ad- 
duced this sanitary inquiry and re- 
form of 1774, not merely as an 
example of promptitude which ought 
to put our statesmen to the blush, 
but also as an illustration of that 
narrowness of conception and want 
of power of generalisation which 
would seem to characterise the people 
of England. 

Howard's description of the pri- 
sons of his time, and of the diseases 
which raged within them, applies, 
with merely verba! alterations, to our 
lodging - houses, — to such places as 
Marlborough House, Peckham, and 
to the houses of the poor generally, 
both in our large towns ont man 
of the rural districts. For “ prison, 
read “house,” or “lodging-house,” 
and for “gaol distemper,” read “ty- 
phus fever,” and you have all the 
change required to establish a perfect 
parallelism between the reports of 
1774 and 1844; the only difference 
being that the filthy and neglected 
state of the old prisons affected merely 
the debtors and felons of the empire, 
whereas the same condition of the 
houses of our day poisons the whole 

pulation of honest and industrious 
Steines and artisans. Now, we 
contend that, if we had not, as a 
nation, a very narrow and contracted 
intellect, or leboured under a very 
strange want of power of generali- 
sation, we should not have stopped 
short with the prison and the pri- 
soner, but should have instituted, 
before the close of the last century, 
searching inquiries into the condition 
of the houses of the great mass of 
the population, out of which the 
same kind of issues must have come. 
Nor should we have felt justified in 
limiting our measures of improve- 
ment to the worst part of our popu- 
lation. Even now that we give our 
prisoners 1000 cubic feet of air to 
breathe, we supply our soldiers, as 
we have already hinted, with only a 
third or a fourth part of that quan- 


heehee illustration of the narrow- 
ness of our views and conceptions is 
afforded by the history of the navy. 
There was a time when a ship was a 
sailing pest-house, when there was a 
ship fever, like the gaol distemper, or 
the typhus fever of our own day, 
which with scurvy and dysentery 
(also diseases of prisons) decimated 
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our sailors, unmanned our ships, and 
crippled our power. This fever was 
in a great degree filth-engendered, 
and depended upon precisely the 
same causes which were in constant 
operation in our prisons. Cook did 
for the ship what Howard was the 
means of effecting for the prison, and 
with the same result. Pure water, 
fresh air, scrupulous cleanliness, 
and wholesome diet, made his ships 
so healthy, that whereas in the first 
fleet of the East India Company the 
mortality was at the rate of 34 in 
every 100 men serving one year ; and 
in Anson’s voyage, 78 in every 100 
serving one year ; in the voyages of 
Cook it was much less than one per 
cent per annum. 

There was no mystery here. The 
simple means for preserving health 
were put in force, and the natural re- 
sult followed. But with this striking 
and perfectly convincing example be- 
fore them of the wonderful efficacy of 
fresh air, pure water, cleanliness, and 
wholesome food, the government has 
never dreamed of extending the same 
sort of care to the barracks of the 
soldier. The analogy, though ob- 
vious, as one would think, to the 
most matter-of-fact of men, never 
struck the government. The benefit 
has been limited to the sailor, as our 
sanatory reforms on land have been 
hitherto confined to the prisoner ; and 
for the same reason—the narrow- 
ness of apprehension and matter-of- 
fact nature of the English mind, and, 
we fear we must add, the bad habit 
which the government of this country 
has contracted of doing nothing ex- 
cept upon compulsion. 

We have expressed some surprise 
that the force of analogy did not lead 
the legislature, which acted with such 
promptitude with regard to the pri- 
sons, to order an inquiry into the 
condition of the dwellings of the mass 
of the population, especially in large 
towns. Upwards of a quarter of a 
century, however, ela before any 
such inquiry was instituted, and then 
it referred only to the single town of 
Liverpool. The result ought to be 
generally known. 

Dr. Duncan, in his evidence before 
the Health of Towns’ Commission, 
tells us that— 


** In the year 1802, the corporation of 
Liverpool being about to apply to par- 
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liament for power to improve the streets 
and the police of the town, requested the 
physicians of the infirmary and dispen- 
sary to suggest to them ‘ such alterations 
as might contribute to the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants.’ The phy- 
sicians accordingly presented a report, 
in which they recommended the removal 
of slaughter-houses, and all other offen- 
sive trades or manufactories, the con- 
sumption of smoke, the enforcing of 
cleanliness in thé streets, a general re- 
view of the common sewers, and of the 
inhabited cellars and courts, with prac- 
tical measures for their improvement. 
Every attention was paid to this me- 
morial by the common council, who 
caused a draught of a bill to be drawn 
to carry into effect the several recom- 
mendations. But private interest in- 
terfered. Dr. Currie, speaking of this 
opposition, says, ‘ The measure is, how- 
ever, in progress, and it is not to be 
doubted, that by the exercise of candour 
and patience, every obstacle will be re- 
moved, and that the public good will 
triumph over all inferior considerations.’ 
Dr. Currie’s expectations were not rea- 
lised : inferior considerations triumphed 
over the public good. Had it been 
otherwise, and had the rate of mortality 
in Liverpool been thus reduced to that 
in Birmingham, nearly 40,000 lives would 
have been saved in the parish of Liver- 
pool during the interval which has elapsed 
since these recommendations were offered 
to the notice of the common council.”’ 


After the lapse of nearly half a 
century from the date of Dr. Currie’s 
report, Liverpool, having become 
even more notorious than the “ nasty 
City” itself, and occupying the bad 

re-eminence of being the most un- 
eit town in England, has ob- 
tained a local act, empowering the 
town council to palliate what the 
measure of 1802 would have in a 
great degree prevented. 

Thus from every side does the sad 
conviction assail us, that petty sel- 
fishness, and the miserable opposition 
of local interests and local authorities, 
are the grand difficulties with which 
we have to contend. The “ private 
interest,” whose unholy resistance 
has already led to the sacrifice of 
40,000 valuable lives in Liverpool, 
still, under many a false pretence of 
patriotism, runs its cruel race of op- 
position, prompting the “ deliberate 
conviction” of the Commissioners of 
Sewers of the “ nasty City,” extolling 
the virtues of that convicted in- 
capable “ local self-government, 
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meeting the most sober calculations, 
based upon the safest data, with the 
lying charge of “ exaggeration,” and 
meme, with the convulsive grasp 
of desperate mendacity, to the health, 
life, and soul-destroying barbarisms 
of the age. 

We warn the ministry that they 
must be prepared to encounter and 
subdue this monster of local selfish- 
ness. They can keep no terms with 
it. If they would not have upon 
their consciences the sacrifice of a 
number of lives, compared with 
which the 40,000 victims of “‘ private 
interest” in Liverpool are as the 
chance slaughter of a popular tumult 
to the killed and wounded in a des- 
perate battle, they must proclaim, 
in terms not to be mistaken, their 
determination to pass an efficient 
sanitary measure, in spite of all local 
opposition. 

Already, in the ten years which 
will have elapsed between the pub- 
lication of the first sanitary report 
and the earliest possible enactment 
of the proposed measure of sanitary 
reform, sIX HUNDRED THOUSAND 
tives will have been sacrificed in 
the United Kingdom, and THREE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND in 
England and Wales alone. 

This is the “ exaggeration” with 
which it pleases the advocates of 
“local self-government” to charge 
the friends of sanitary reform. What 
will these gentlemen think of that 
arch exaggerator, the Registrar-ge- 
neral, and the deliberate statement 
—not a deliberate conviction—which 
he makes in his last quarterly report, 
that “ in only one-fourth part of the 
population of the United Kingdom 
the excess of mortality, in the 
twelvemonth ending June, 1847, 
was 66,712!" What have the in- 
habitants of the “nasty City” (we 
cannot bring ourselves to use a 
gentler term), who are loudest in 
their charge of exaggeration, to say 
to this other deliberate statement of 
the Registrar-general, in his report 
for the quarter ending March 31, 
1847 ?—* If they called for the re- 
gisters of deaths for the City without 
the walls, they would find in them 
13,631 names enrolled in seven years 
—five thousand of which would have 
had no place there if the ‘ deliberate 
conviction’ of the Commissioners of 
Sewers were well founded, that the 
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“ City of London, for health, clean- 
liness, effective drainage, lighting, 
and for supply of water to its in- 
habitants, cannot be surpassed.” 

We warn the civic authorities and 
the government, that the statements 
which they are pleased to denounce 
as ‘‘ exaggerations” will be repeated 
till they are believed. There are 
those at work who will make it their 
business to obtain credence for them, 
and when the people have fully pro- 
fited by the instructions of their 
teachers, and learned this appalling 
lesson of an arithmetic of which the 
units are lives, the opposition of 
parish vestries and town councils 
will melt away like snow before the 
fire, and the government be made to 
feel thé full force of the pressure 
from without. 

Sanitary reform will be the test 
of the stuff the Whig ministry is 
made of. Lord John Russell and 
Lord Morpeth have pledged them- 
selves to bring forward, early in the 
next session, a comprehensive mea- 
sure. Let them beware how they 
disappoint the just expectations they 
have raised. The nation stands in 
an attitude of suspense, doubtful of 
the ability of a Whig government 
to carry on the business of the 
country, but willing to give it a fair 
trial. The prestige of business- 
talent is with the opposition; and 
whether this be led by Sir Robert 
Peel, or by somebody else, the 
people will turn to it on the first 
decided indication of Whig inca- 

acity. We repeat, then, that 

ord Morpeth’s sanitary bill will 
be the touchstone of Whig capacity 
for government. It must be a large 
measure—it must be a strong mea- 
sure— it must be a practical mea- 
sure. It must be one by which the 
government shall be prepared to 
stand or fall. The present tone and 
temper of the advocates of “ local 
self-government ” shew that the chief 
opposition to any really practical 
measure will come from them, and 
= them, accordingly, Lord Mor- 

th must be prepared to wage war. 
They cannot oe conciliated by an 
concessions short of those whic 
would render the measure inoperative 
and the ministry ridiculous. If it 
were our misfortune to be the Chief 
Commissioner of her Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests, this is the sort of lan- 
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guage which we should be disposed 
to hold :—“ Gentlemen, you are ad- 
vocates of the iple of * local 
self-government ;' if you will point 
a to me a single —_ or a 
e kingdom where a age e has 
worked effectually for t pang 
tion of the health and. lives of the 
poor, I will willingly adhere to it. 
ut it is idle to endeavour to convince 
me against the evidence of my senses. 
It is notorious to all the world that 
local self-government for sanitary 
has failed. You ask me 
to give it another trial. Gentlemen, 
I am bound to tell you that I cannot 
recommend so dangerous and doubt- 
fulan experiment. You must be pre- 
pared to submit to supervision and 
guidance. You are unequal to the 
task you would take upon yourselves. 
It is one which requires a combina- 
tion of science, such as the Imperial 
pane only can command, with 
ocal administrative powers of the 
highest order, and a system of checks 
and counter-checks, to guard against 
the corruption and negligence to 
which all forms of government and 
administration are liable. I am de- 
termined to discharge my duty to 
the people by giving them a really 
efficient sanitary measure. From 
this determination no threats shall 
drive me, no opposition move me, 
no allurements entice me. By that 
measure I will stand or fall. Ac- 
tuated by no vulgar ambition, in- 
fluenced by no party motives, but 
following the simple dictates of my 
conscience, and obeying the com- 
pulsion of a profound conviction, I 
will do all that lies in my power 
to deliver the people from the op- 
pressive tyranny of disease, and from 
the incalculable miseries which follow 
in its train.” 
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If Lord Morpeth should see fit to 
hold such lan as this, and if 
the ministry of which he is a member 
support him as they are bound to 
do, then we will answer for the people 
of England that they will not be 
slow to rally round his banner. The 
intelligence of the country is already 
arrayed in favour ofsanitary reform— 
the press is unanimous in its support 
—a respectable fraction of the me- 
dical profession is embarked, heart 
and soul, in the cause—the clergy, 
who are always cautious in commit- 
ting themselves, are beginning to 
exert their powerful influence— As- 
sociations and branch associations 
are multiplying on all sides—and 
every where the feeling is spread- 
ing and strengthening that all delay 
in this matter is a crime, and that 
the health and lives, the comfort 
and the well-being of the people, 
have been too long the sport of 
ignorance, and incompetence. Those 
only who have made the public 
health a study are in a condition 
to realise the vast results, physical, 
moral, and economical, which must 
inevitably flow from a large, com- 
prehensive, and practical measure 
of query reform: they alone can 
catch a glimpse of that better and 
happier future, of which the faint 
dawn is visible on the horizon, 
when all orders of men released 
from the bondage of physicai cor- 
ruption, and made large partakers, 
for the first time, in the pure ele- 
ments which God has provided for 
the sustenance, health, and vigour 
of their frames, living in the midst 
of unwonted abundance, enjoying 
complete freedom of person and ac- 
tion, shall dwell in security and 
peace under the gentle sway of a 
benevolent and paternal government. 





